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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOaATION 

THE ARTS OF NEPAL 

fir Peict Btiawiff arc a 
(Seoetaiy and Cniator Victoria Manorial Hail, Calcutta.) 

It u a great plcasore to me to preface my short account of the ‘Arts 
dt Nepal with an admowledgmeiit of the decided debt 1 owe to 
the Nepalese admiuistratioia for the hicdities given to me some 
yean ago to study the artiatic {Uoductloiis of the country under the 
most ideal conditions My wife and I were the guests of die late 
Colonel Manners Snutfaj V C , an old friend, who was die then 
BrUish Resident at Katmandu, and 1 must add that not mily he, 
but every offiaal, as well as every person with whom I came mto 
contact, made it their smccre pleasure to aid me in investigating 
the wonderful art treasures of the country 
Such a friendly and helpful attitude is, of course, indicative of 
diose cordial relations which, on a much larger scale, and in the 
a|dKre of pohtics, have maiked ihc whole course of the British 
Government’s assoaatums with the Nepal Duihar As is well 
known, on all occasions Nq»l has been most assiduous in mam 
taming a beneficial mtercourse with the Empire, and has always 
beim osn of the first to ofier Its secvioes m those times of etneigcDic^ 
which have mternipted the peace of the world withm recent years 
To refer to one outstanding instance, during the Great War the 
whole resources of the country were unreservedly placed at the 
disposal of the Alhes, and none could do more than that Some 
toi thousand men of die Nepalese army served m India and on the 
frontier, distmguishing themselves m every duty that they were 
cafied on to peffrum Then, cxdunve of H JL the Maharaja s 
ammeioua suppOTt of military 
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ho^tab and the provuion of charitable funds, nearly a million 
pounds sterJing spas contnbuted by die Nepalese Govemmeiil:, 
besides huge supplies of such commodi&es as blankets, timber, tea, 
etc As a consequence of the implicit con£dcnee that the Bntish 
Government placed m the administration, by the Treaty of 1923 
Nepal was recognized as a completely indqiciident kingdom 

To this bnef reference deabng with the larger policy of the 
administration may be added the rdiatively small but equally appre 
dated social factor, for, owing to the great kindness of H B the 
Nepalese Mimster, we are able tbs afternoon to engoy his hos- 
pitahty and to meet m these spaaous apartments, m a word, for 
tbe tune bong, we are honoured by being given the freedom of 
the embassy ** To thoK well known bodies, the East India Asso- 
ciation and the India Soacty, through the interest of their able 
secretaries, Sir Frank Brown and Mr F J Bichter, my moM 
smccre thanks are due for enahting me to address you under such 
distmguisbed auspices It is also an honour to have Lord Zetland, 
the President of tbe India Society, in the Chair 

SiGNISiCANCB OF NEPilLESE ArT 

There arc several faemrs wbtdi make the art of Nepal of great 
significance m any study of Asiatic art In the first place the art 
and arcbtecture of this country provide a vivid rcflectioa of the 
canditions that prevailed m tbe adjacent country of India during 
the modneval period of its history Moreover, the towns of Nepal 
illustrate, in tbe artistic character of the bmldmgi^ a state of art 
culture that remained untouched by Islamic indueoces, for, owing 
to its geographical position behind its mountam ramparts, it lay 
outside that great movement which began to alter the face of India 
from the twelfdi century a p Yet to say that this independent 
country represents a microcosm of India as it was m the Middle 
Ages IS a statement that requires modifications For Nepal he$ 
between India on the one hand and tbe influences of China on 
the other, so that tboughout most of its history it has been the 
reapient of waves of culture^ first from one and then from tbe 
other of these two powerful avilizations During the Buddhist 
period in the early centuries of the Christian era, as with die 
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greater part of Aaa, it looked to India for mspiratiCHi, and it was 
no doubt at diis tune that the foondanoos of its rekgious art were 
laid It should be noted diat within its southern borders lay the 
birthplace of the Buddha, so that its assimilation of the Buddhist 
creed is readily exfdamed Then it is recorded that the Mauiyan 
Emperor Asoka, who proclaimed Buddhism as the state religion 
of India m the third century b c , made a pilgrimage to Nepal 
and erected there certain commemorative monuments or stupas, 
showmg the extent of this great religioiis movement 

At a later date, however, Nepal began to experience the impact 
of currents from the Far East, and its art plainly shows that there 
were penods when it drank deeply from the springs of Chinese 
culture, and its intercourse with that great empire at times must 
have been close These currents broke on the northern flanks of 
the Himalayas, but never really penetrated through them, so that, 
in contrast with Nepal, none of this sinological influence is visible 
in the arts of India Further, at the same tune that Buddhism 
was begmmng to decline m India, this rehgion continued to 
flounsh m Nepal, not, however, m the pease form that prevailed 
m the country of its ongm, but associated with Tantnsm and 
other my^cal attributions of mdigenous derivation, all of which 
show themselves plainly m the art productioiis of the pople The 
arts of Nepal, therefore, may be epitomized as of Indian founda 
oon, the outcome of Buddhist and Brahmamstic ideals, but con 
taimng expressions of ongmal though^ and impregnated with 
influence from Cbnese sources 

The Vaixst of Nepal 

Of the tc^ographical character of Nepal it will suffice to say 
that It takes the foitn of a paralldogram of over 500 miles m 
length and 150 mdes broad, so that it is m area approximately 
the dimensions of England and Scotland ounbined It is almost 
endrdy composed of an a^regation of mountains, but towards 
the centre of this range upon range of broken country there is one 
open space, a smihng valley some 20 miles long and 15 miles wide 
rather larger than the Isle of Wigh^ but at an elevation of 4,500 
feet Here hes the heart of the country, the focus of most of its 
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activities, and known as the Valley of Nepal. Within this relatively 
small area are situated the principal towns and religious edifices. 
Its temples and shrines, and it is on the bmldmgs comprising these 
that the artistic resources of the country have been lavished. 
These bmldmgs, many of which arc of a highly decorated order, 
were the handiwork of the original inhabitants of Nepal and 
known racially as Newars. The Newars are of mixed Mongohan 
extraction, but centuries of mtermarnage with other races, mamiy 
of an Indian stock, have produced tbs type. They are the artisans 
and traders of the country, and by rehgion Hmdu-Buddbst, a fact 
wbch shows Itself plamly m the character of their art. 

Most of tbs art, as exemplified by the fine arcbtecture of the 
towns m the valley, appears to have been developed during what 
may be termed the late mediaeval period, the golden age of the 
Newar supremacy being when the country was under the rule of 
a dynasty known as the “ Malla Rajas,” who reigned from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century one of these rulers found it expedient, on political 
and dynastic grounds, to divide up the adramistration of the 
country, and out of this were evolved the three royal cities of 
Katmandu, Bhatgaon, and Patan, It is m the bmldmgs formmg 
these tbee capitals that the most representative art of the country 
IS to be found. 

The general style of the arcbtecture of Nepal is similar to that 
found m most mountamous countries, but specifically m the form 
that tbs type of bmlding took m the Himalayas. Timber being 
readily available, most of the bmldmgs are constructed of wood, 
and designed to counteract the extremes of climate that prevail in 
a country of deep valleys and bgh elevations. The style therefore 
IS noticeable for its wide eaves as a protection against the sun, and 
slopmg roofs to tbow off the heavy monsoon ram and occasional 
snow. The touchstone of its more formal arcbtecture is, however, 
the design of its temples, of which there are innumerable examples. 
These take two forms, the majority being wooden structures built 
on the same principle as what is generally known as the Cbnese 
pagoda. There arc, however, a certain number of an entirely 
different order, as they are bmlt of stone, and are of somewhat the 
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same type as the IndoAryaa style of temple common on the plains 
of India. Those of the pagoda vanety are the more ornate, as it 
was the custom to overlay the wooden foundation of the buildmg 
with massive decorative additions in wood and metal, to which 
much of the artistic character of these structures is due. It was by 
these means that the arts of the metal-worker and wood-carver 
were encouraged, and few countries can boast of a finer display of 
productions in these processes than the temples and durbar halls 
of Nepal. 

It was perhaps in the manipulation of metal that the Nepalese 
craftsman excelled, as on almost every buildmg of note there arc 
great gilt copper tympanums over each doorway and window, 
besides many other additions in the form of Hmdu-Buddhist 
symbols attached to the walls, with figures and dragons guarding 
the entrances. On stylistic grounds it seems fairly clear that this 
metalwork of Nepal was a branch of the famous Hindu-Buddhist 
school of art which fiounshed in the naghbouring country of 
Magadha, now Bihar, m the ninth and tenth centuries a.d 
There were two famous exponents of this regional style of metal- 
work m India, whose names have been recorded by the histonan 
Tara Nath, and it was probably pupils of these great masters, 
Diman and his son Bitpalo, who earned the art into Nepal. Most 
of the examples of the Magadhan school in India have perished, 
but the development m Nepal is well represented by the numerous 
figures, statuettes, and other mamfestations of this art which are 
stdl m situ on the temples and shnnes of the valley. 

Conservation 

The arts of Nepal are still part of the hfc of its people and arc a 
living testimony to their aesthetic nature. Yet the wonderful pro- 
ductions that are m such profusion cannot last for ever. The 
earthquake that took place a few years ago caused much damage, 
although the Admimstration has done its utmost to restore what 
was destroyed. This catastrophe has called attention to the fragile 
character of some of its most treasured possessions, and the nsk to 
which these are subjected from a variety of causes. It seems advis- 
able, therefore, that some steps should be taken to preserve these 
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examples of the arts and the architecture of the country, the former 
by means of a museum, and the latter by placmg the historical 
buildings under the supervision of an expert, who would report on 
these from time to time, as to their condition. One other matter 
might also receive consideration, and that is the propriety of 
publishing a fully illustrated monograph on the Arts of Nepal, 
The remarkable significance of the buildings and the beautiful 
decoration with which they are enriched would fully justify the 
production of such a publication. 
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SPEECHES AT THE FOREGOING LECTURE 

His Excellency the Nepalese Minister gave a reception at the Legation 
in Kensington Palace Gardens to members of the East India Association 
and the India Society, on Wednesday, October 6, 1937 Some 450 guests 
were present, and after refreshment had been served Mr Percy Brown gave 
a lantern lecture on the Arts of Nepal, summarized in the foregoing pages 

The Marquess of Zetland was in the chair, and in introducing the lec- 
turer said We are greatly indebted to His Excellency the Nepalese Mimster 
for his hospitality this afternoon and for placing the Legation at the dis- 
posal of the East India Association and the India Soaety We arc indebted 
to these two Soaeties for orgamzing this meeting and for securing the ser- 
vices of Mr Percy Brown to lecture upon the art of Nepal And, finally, 
we arc greatly indebted to Mr Percy Brown for having agreed to do so 
(Applause ) 

I have been fortunate enough to know Mr Percy Brown for a great many 
years, and, casting my mind back, I won’t say how many years, to happy 
days in the Happy Valley, not of Nepal but of Kashmir, I recall the fact 
that I knew Mrs Percy Brown even before I knew Mr Percy Brown, and 
indeed before she was Mrs Percy Brown at all I can therefore bear wit- 
ness to the fact that Mr Percy Brown is eminendy well quahfied to deal 
with the subject which he has chosen, for he has been associated with the 
development of art movements in India since the beginning— indeed, I 
think since before the beginning — of the present century, and he has been 
personally concerned with the teaching of art both m the Punjab and in 
Bengal 

However, the particular subject of his lecture this afternoon, “ Art m 
Nepal,” IS one of peculiar interest, and he will illustrate it with a senes of 
pictures which he was fortunate enough to be able to take during his in- 
spection of the art works of that country 

The lecture was then given by Mr Percy Brown At its conclusion the 
Chairman said It will be agreed that Mr Brown has given us an admir- 
able conspectus of Nepal’s art through the centuries, showing us the most 
charming examples of that art and bringing out clearly the two mam in- 
fluences which have been paramount in shaping it — namely, the Buddhist 
and the Chinese I think it must have been made clear to all of us, as he 
told his story and illustrated it with his photographs, that not only arc the 
Nepalese a people with a highly artistic temperament, but that they are also 
fortunate m having possessed craftsmen expert in the working of metal, 
wood, and stone, which enabled them to give so admirably expression to 
their artistic and their religious ideals 

You will wish me on your behalf to express to our lecturer your profound 
gratitude to him for the instruction and the entertainment which he has 
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given us, and I have no doubt whatever diat you will desire that I should 
aJso accord your most grateful thanks to His Excellency the Nepalese 
Minister. I equally have no doubt that you would be very grateful to him 
if he would add to the debt of grautude which we all owe him this after- 
noon by saying a few words in reply to you 

His Excellency mE Nepalese Ministee It has been a great pleasure to 
me to have you all here, and I am deeply indebted to Lord !i^dand for 
having taken the chair, I hope you have all enjoyed the lecture as much as 
I have done, and I consider mysdf very fortunate to have a man like Mr 
Brown, who knows my country so well, to give this interestmg lecture 
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SOUTH INDIA IN PRESENT DAY FICTION 

By Hilton Brown 
{“H B" oi Punch) 

Since the days of Euclid it has been considered suitable to open 
with definiUons, and I may perhaps be allowed this excellent 
custom here. By “South India/’ then, I mean the Madras 
Presidency and its immediately adjoimng States — Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Travancore. “ Present day ” I mtend to cover roughly 
the last twenty years On the word “ fiction ” I will attempt no 
facetiousncss or quibbling; 1 imply by it the narration of that 
which the narrator knows did not happen. I am not unaware 
that much has been solemnly written about South India which 
can scarcely be said to be true; and I have no doubt that if I 
searched the works of the politician, the pedant and the passenger, 
I could find you some amusmg examples But that must be for 
another occasion I deal here with real fiction, the honest lie. 

By defining “ present day ” as the last twenty years I consider- 
ably limit the field and I virtually rule out many revered names 
m South Indian literature — a. great deal of Mrs. Penny, for 
instance, and practically all B. M. Croker. On the other hand 
India twenty years ago was so staggermgly unlike India of to-day 
that it might almost as well be Australia or Peru or Madagascar. 
I am going to say later that much of South Indian fiction must 
turn on official life, and the official life even of 1917 is now 
become a dream. Nor was there, m those days, any considerable 
body of Indian-written fiction. Let us stick, therefore, to the last 
twenty years even at the cost of neglectmg writers of whom other- 
wise I should have had much to say. 

Now fiction may seem a triflmg subject on which to address 
this august Assoaation. Yet I venture to suggest that while the 
first aim of fiction must be to amuse— and if it doesn’t amuse it 
fails — ^it has also a deeper import. A man may be judged from 
the kmd of jokes he laughs at; and he may also be judged by 
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the kind of lies he tells. Nothing should reveal him more dearly 
than the kind of story he likes to make up, Agam — except in a 
pure fantasy of the imagination — ^the wnter of fiction must set 
down what he supposes thin gs to be like, and now and then, with 
a lucky hit, he even sets down what they are like. But some- 
times too he will set down what he would wish them to be like, 
and there he reveals his dreams; and as every good Freudian 
knows, dreams are not thmgs to be sneezed at. Now this aspect 
is not perhaps of much interest in the case of our own coimtrymcn 
writing about India, but it becomes of crucial interest m the case 
of the Indian himself writing about India. The key to much 
Indian-wntten fiction and its defence agamst the charge of 
unreality is the knowledge that the Indian is writing about thmgs 
partly as he sees them and partly as he wishes they were. I 
shall come back to this later, meantime I would only commend 
to your attention fiction as an avenue towards a better understand- 
ing between the two races. 


The Two Schools 

This seems to me a consideration which sets my subject above 
triviality. In the course of twenty years m South India I spent a 
good deal of tune talking over stories with Indians, readmg and 
criticizing their work; and I feel that if I now know anything 
about Indians — which, of course, is doubtful — it is due to these 
hours and not to the much more numerous hours of offiaal 
contact. I am corroborated on this from the opposite side by 
Bhupal Singh m the preface to his Survey of Anglo-Indian Ptctton 
—a most admirable book dealmg with an extension of my present 
field — where he says, “we find (our masters) nearer to us m 
fiction than in our contact with them in official hfe.” So you 
see that in India fiction hath her victories no less renowned 
than fact. 

Before gomg further I should perhaps issue one caveat. I am 
afraid I cannot deny that a not inconsiderable proportion of 
present day South Indian fiction has been written by myself. But 
if I am obliged to mention or quote from any of my own works, 
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I beg you to believe that 1 do so only for the purposes of this 
lecture and not with any view to advertising them here. 

Present day South Indian fiction is vsTitten by two schools — 
the European and the Indian. (You know, of course, that m 
India an Englishman widens his boundaries and becomes a 
European; and a Scot, scormng the limitations of "British,” 
does the same ) So far as volume goes, the Indian school is now 
outstripping the European. Its quality is not so high in the 
sense that I do not think any Indian has written as good a book 
about India as some Europeans have written. But I doubt if 
many of you realize the extent to which this indigenous school 
of fiction — written, I mean, in English — ^actually exists; and I 
am sure that few of you realize how good some of it is and 
especially how good it may become R. K. Narayan, who 
recendy delighted us with his Bachelor of Arts, would be, I am 
sure, the first to agree with me if he heard me say that some of 
our English reviewers would have been less enthusiastic — or less 
patronizing — towards his excellent work if they had known it 
was not an isolated instance of proficiency. Some of them 
hardly seemed to get beyond the idea, " Isn’t it clever of him to 
be able to write m English*” I mention this because it seems to 
mdicate a degree of ignorance m high places which may justify 
this present attempt to dispel it. I wJI come back to this later; 
meantime, then, there are the two schools — the European and 
the Indian. 


European Authors 

Let us consider the European school first, because it is the less 
important. All fiction writers who write for other than their 
own personal pleasure must be governed by two factors — ^thar 
public and their theme. The European writer of fiction in 
India cannot hope to appeal to a very large Indian public; for 
one thing, his book will be too dear for them to buy. The 
Indian public still thinks fourpence a good sound price for a 
book and they can buy Gandhi’s collected speeches for that 
figure. For another, the English tongue still reaches but a 
mmutc fraction of even literate India. But apart from these 
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drawbacks^ what interests the European wnter — and therefore 
what he wntes about— will not generally interest the Indian 
reader. He is thus obliged to aim at the Home or British public 
and It will be his endeavour to portray life in India m such a 
way as to interest you over here. In this laudable attempt I am 
bound to confess— and I speak after twenty years of trying it— the 
most of us have signally failed. At South India the British 
public refuses to look. At Mexico, yes; at Equatorial Africa, 
yes; at South India, no. 

Why is this ? The easiest solution is to say — because the South 
Indian writers are bad. But— leaving aside Kipling, of course— 
they are certainly not worse than those who have written about 
North India, which has m its day enjoyed a considerable vogue. 
We must look therefore beyond the writers’ shortcoimngs. One 
reason that has been suggested to me is the jaw-breaking and 
cye-dazzlmg character of the South Indian names; and there 
IS doubtless something m this The “ Love Song of Har Dyal of 
Lahore” is an assimilable title, the “Love Song of Sankaran- 
arayana Ayyangar of Penyanayakanpalajratm ” is a bit of a 
twister. 

A wider reason, perhaps, is the definite disservice done to all 
subsequent Indian story-tellers by the genius of Kiplmg. Kipling 
was in India only for a short time as a very young man, and even 
that was fifty years ago; but he has given the British reader a 
picture of India so diamond-clear and convincing that the reader 
views every fresh artist with suspiaon. S. K Ghosh m his 
Prince of Destiny sees — I think rightly— m Kiplmg a writer who 
has prevented the Press of England from learning the truth 
about India : but then, who would have the truth when he could 
have Kiphng? At any rate Kipling told England that South 
India was a dud place altogether and England believes it still. 
Perhaps, therefore, Kiplmg “did” India once and for all: on 
the plane of serious work I can think of only one book which 
has broken through the Kiphng barrage — E. M. Forster’s 
Passage to India — a book itself so blent of exquisitely close 
observatioa and appallmg caricature as to leave only an 
impression of bewilderment. In these— South Indian nomen- 
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daturc and the concluaveness of Kipling— we have perhaps con- 
tributory reasons for the failure of South Indian fiction to stand 
the sea voyage. 


A Placid Background 

But I think they are only contnbutory; the real reason lies m 
that other factor which I said governed the ficuon writer every- 
where — theme. If you lay your scene m outlandish places, you 
must justify it by violent incidents. In Mexico and m Equatorial 
Africa these take place; in South India — though this statement 
may astonish some of you — they don’t. If a writer desires to set 
out a genuine and natural picture of hfc in South India, his 
characters must interest themselves — and their readers — the 
moves and jealousies of official life, as must C. R. Milton’s and 
some of my own, in mission religion, as must Mrs. Penny’s; 
in busmess transactions, m the interplay of Anglo-Indian pdiitics, 
m games and sport (so far as these will go), and in the unsatis- 
factory half-contact between the races. These themes can be 
made interestmg but only at the cost of technicalities which the 
Home reader is dismclmed to face. Wild things, exciting thmgs, 
do not happen. Worse stdl, so many of us m India are workmg 
as parts of various machines that there is little opportumty for 
the mdividual to develop (m fiction, I mean) m cither activities 
or character. You have types doing the same thmg day after day 
— and that makes slow readmg. 

This, I think, explams the disproportionate frequency of the 
not m South Indian fiction. I find that m the first three of my 
own novels a not of major or rmnor magnitude plays part in 
the denouement; and the lady who has wntten under the name 
of C. R. Milton was reduced to the same expedient m at least 
one of her books. A not, political or communal, is about the 
only thmg that can happen, so in fiction it does happen. Would 
I be wrong in saying that there is a major not m 75 per cent, 
of European-written Indian fiction? Yet m sober truth there arc 
very few major riots; in twenty years’ service I myself was never 
involved in a smglc one. i 

Thus the European wnter of South Indian fiction is faced 
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with the dilemma— either to be natural and have no happenings 
or to have them and distort. Some have chosen the one hne 
and some the other; but the serious work and the valuable 
work has come, I think, from the school of unexatmg truth. In 
this we seem to have held a sounder balance than our North 
Indian friends; we have had our sensational writers m South 
India but not so many as elsewhere; we have escaped E. W. Savi 
and Maud Diver, and with the exception of Alastair Shannon’s 
Blac^ Scorpion we have escaped the cruder anema school. And 
we have largely escaped what I call Naulakhitis. I do not know 
if Kiplmg ever wrote a bad book; if he did, it was The 
hlaula\haf which — doubtless for this reason — ^has been more 
slavishly imitated, in India at least, than all his other work put 
together. The Naula^ka, I would remind you, was about a 
blackguard of an American who came to India to steal a temple 
jewel with which to bribe another blackguard to bring the 
railway through the first blackguard’s home town; his secondary 
object in essaying the East being the pursuit of one of the most 
tiresome women who have ever achieved print T have my own 
theones as to how Kipling came to write this work, but the 
immediate pomt is that it has generated Naulakhitis, from which 
has come a stream of palace-poisonmg, susceptible-Ram, jcwel- 
pilfeni^ absurdiucs. South India has not wholly escaped from 
this epidemic; but the North got it much worse. 

Faute de mteux^ the European writer of Indian fiction falls 
back too often on sex; and even here he is heavily handicapped. 
Maidens are scarce even m Presidency headquarters, and up- 
country arc almost non-existent; sex mterest is therefore obliged 
to resort to vanants upon the eternal triangle. It has so often 
been said that this has produced an entirely false idea of the 
frequency of marital mfidchty m India that I need hardly repeat 
it here. As many of my friends were openly unfaithful or 
driven to divorce in Indu as m this country — that is to say, none. 
But if a wnter can’t have violent happenings and can't again 
have youths and maidens meeting m love’s young dream, what 
can he do but play upon the triiiglc? The comical result has 
been that a reader nurtured on certain schools of Indian fiction 
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would suppose life in that country to be a scries of matrimonial 
tangles mcreasmg in mtensity till a just Providence saw fit to 
terminate them with the solvent of a good hearty not 
There have been, of course, stories m which a European is m 
love with an Indian lady or an Indian lady in love with him — 
hke Sir John Bennville m The Jewel of Malabar, one of the 
oddest and perhaps one of the most terrible repercussions of 
the Moplah Rebellion. I can only say of these that they affect 
me with slight nausea — ^not because I feel strongly about race 
and colour but because I feel strongly about probabihty and 
truth. 


Reactions to Indian Life 

Apart from the opposing schools of probabdity-and-no- 
happenmgs and sensation-^nd-blow-the-tnith, there is a further 
way m which our wnters may be divided — those who like India 
and those who do not They will write accordingly. India 
must be either loved or loathed; I never heard of anyone with a 
brain who was bored with India or who tolerated India. Now 
It is not necessary to love a place m order to write vividly and 
well about it; hate will serve the purpose equally well. Both 
viewpoints will distort; the distortions will be different, that is 
all. South Indian ficuon — like all Indian fiction — ^is coloured 
by the predilections of its exponents in this respect. A sample 
of the pro-India attitude may be found m my own Locust Food, 
where 

“ Once again Martin felt his heart torn with the delight of this India, this 
entrancing, unstable, capricious, hide-and-sceking mistress of a country ” 

For the anti-, hear C. R, Milton m The Sunset Gun : 

" When India hes fine, unknown, mysterious beyond the skylme, the 
voyage east is big with beautiful possibility Only then. Afterwards the 
promise of the Indian seas is for such as are homeward bound ” 

It IS evident that my Martin and C. R. Milton’s Janey would 
have written very differently about India. I do not say that 
one of these vicwpomts is necessarily right and the other wrong; 
but they arc both inhibitions which will determine — ^and distort 
—both what their victim writes and how he writes it. 
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The sad thing — and to me it is also an mcomprchcnsiblc 
thing— IS that the majority of our writers join m a chorus of 
disillusionment and disappointment Few perhaps have gone 
so far as Cherry and Mrs. Atkms m Bruce’s Eurasian (not a South 
Indian story, I am glad to think), for we learn that to both of these 
ladies “ as wholesome Englishwomen nativedom as such was in- 
discnmmatmgly heathenish and repugnant.” One feels that they 
were mdeed mdiscnminating so it is a good thmg they were 
wholesome. Yet though few proceed to these extremes there 
seems to be a general feeling among our writers that India is a 
sad, bad place. Perhaps they expected too much, perhaps they 
saw too little; m either case, it seems to me, the maladjustment 
has senously prejudiced the value of their work. So between 
jaundice and poverty of theme, between an mdifferent pubhc and 
a more than indifferent understanding, the European writer of 
Indian fiction has not the best chance. 

Indian Authors 

We should turn, therefore, with the brighter hope, to those 
who should write fiction about India — ^the Indians themselves. 
They have material in abundance and an eager pubhc at their 
doors, they do not falter in fogs of the half-understood or sit 
weeping by rivers of Babylon. Mrs. Penny as long ago as 1897 
said the Indians were the most mterestmg people in the world; 
she might have added that they were also the most difficult to 
know. But if they would reveal themselves to us even m jest, 
if they would tell us veil-liftmg stories about themselves, how 
doubly interesting they would be I That is what they are begm- 
nmg to do and that is what I hope they will go on doing — 
crescendo. 

They fall agam mto two schools — the vernacular and the 
English. Of the vernacular I can say little for I am sorry to 
confess I could never learn adequately any of the four principal 
languages current m die Madras Presidency; but just for the 
reason that vernacular fiction cannot reach me, so it cannot 
reach anybody else beyond a chosen few and its importance is 
thus gravdy curtailed. From credible mformauon I gather that 
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It docs not amount to very much. Its exponents are either 
very new-fashioned or very old-fashioned : m the former case they 
follow the emema and detective-story leads of the very West; 
m the latter they adhere to the well-tried methods of the old 
drama school, interlardmg their narrative with large-type moral 
maxims — and, let it be fairly admitted, they still find vast 
audiences dclightmg in this old tradition. Sometimes they tend 
to propaganda, as when Mrs. Kothamayaki Ammal concludes her 
novel Saramathi with a spirited plea for the wearing of f(haddar 
(that IS to say, home-manufactured cloth) and the words, “ Wear 
\haddar^ Vande mataram! Allah-o-Akbar > Mahatma Gan- 
dhi-ki-jai>” This is much as if an English writer were to 
conclude with “ Use Pears’ Soap; three cheers for England; glory 
to God; Hell Hitler!” So although good work is being done m 
the vernacular field, I thmk we will be justified in placing our 
hopes rather m those Indian writers who have adopted our own 
tongue. 

Now if I were here m the character of a comedian I could 
no doubt amuse you for the balance of the time at my disposal 
with a recital of ineptitudes; but I have never found anythmg 
excruciatmgly funny m the clumsiness or error of begmners, 
and m any case I am aumng at something higher than that. I 
would much rather tell you of the achievements than of the 
failures; and there ts already a large measure of achievement. 
Remember that Indian-written fiction m Enghsh is an infant 
growth; it dates, I thmk, only from Miss Corneha Sorabji’s Love 
and Life behind the Purdah (which was 1901) or m South India 
from T. Ramakrishna’s historical novel Padmtm (which was 
1903). It will be difficult to convey the volume and quality of 
the subsequent achievement m the short time I have left; 
neither a detailed analysis of a single work nor a humed 
catalogue of names would do me — or you — much service. But 
let me try. 

Our Indian writers in Enghsh have expressed themselves in 
three forms — ^the novel, the short story, and what I must, for 
want of a better name, call the sexual sketch. (They themselves 
call this last a “ skit^” but it is not that, for while it satirizes it 
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docs not stnke.) So far the novel is at once their mewt ambitious 
and their least successful field and this is hardly to be wondered 
at. For one thing they arc bound to fall between two stools 
in the matter of public; wntmg m English, they must aim to 
attract and please the Enghsh reader and at the same time to 
attract and please the Indian; and this leads mevitably to mcon- 
sistenaes. Bhupal Smgh, criticizing Bal Krishna’s mcredibly 
rapid (from the Indian point of view) love'makmg m The Love 
of Kusumut says," “ The author in his anxiety to please the West 
has developed his theme m a manner alien to the spirit of Hindu 
life.” How sadly often does this criticism apply • I have always 
told those Indians who have done me the honour of seeking 
my advice and help m their writing, “You will never do any 
good till you drop your horrible habit of forcing Indian pictures 
into European frames, of distorting a Hindu story mto the 
mould of the Strand Magazine Write well, as an Indian, and 
Europeans will read you.” Agam, the Indian novelist suffers 
from bad models; naturally he follows the Imes laid down for 
him by the European writers, and the most fervid admirer of 
these could hardly say that they have set his aspirations a 
unifonnly good example Indeed, nothing that Indians produce 
can possibly be worse than some of the efforts of our own people. 
But, bad or good, the Indian is obliged to follow the models 
he secs before him; so that he suffers from Naulakhitis in a fresh 
and more terrible form. 

His novels fall roughly mto three classes. First there is the 
novel proper, which describes the general domgs of men and 
women over a period of time. Here K. S. Venkataramani’s 
Murugan the Tiller has become somethmg of a South Indian 
classic. It has grave faults — its plot wanders and rambles, its 
characters arc violently black or violently white, and its ven- 
simihtude is hampered by a convention of the author’s by which 
his characters speak rather as they would have wished to have 
^ken if they could, than as they actually would have spoken 
in real life. But, after all, Shakespeare used a very similar con- 
vention. The solid thing about the book is its descriptive power, 
the cumulative effect it produces and its essential Indian-ncss. 
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Another good example in this genre is K. Nagarajan’s Athawar 
House, which is perhaps the nearest thing to a full-dress novel 
the South Indian has yet produced. It is about the finanaal, 
matrimomal, and social ups and downs of a Brahmin family; 
Its characters are sound and real, its episodes coherent and 
probable, and its essence genume. If you have no acquaintance 
with South Indian fiction writing, either of these books would 
be an eye-opener. 


Political Novels 

A second class of novel is the political; nothing very accept- 
able has so far appeared m this class— which is odd, for if ever 
there was a being whose mind ran on poliucs it is the educated 
South Indian. He takes them perhaps too seriously for story- 
makmg. There is, however, an interesting book called Indira 
Detn, by A. Subrahmanyam — ^mteresting less for its achievement 
than for its attempt. In one of the most acutely observed 
instances in that miracle of acute observation A Passage to India 
the Mussulman host “raised his voice suddenly and shouted 
for dinner. Servants shouted back that it was ready They 
meant that they wished it was ready and were so understood, 
for nobody moved.” This, as understanding, is absolutely pro- 
found and It will explain a multitude of mcongruitics that puzzle 
the stranger m the East. It will explam Indira Devi, which is a 
prophetic story of 1951 where Indians and Europeans are found 
hving side by side on the most intimate terms and intermarrymg 
quite naturally, and where barriers of all sorts have vanished 
with the years. Some time ago I said that the writer of fiction 
sometimes revealed his dreams, sometimes wrote of things as 
he wished they were — ^like Mr. Forster’s Mohammedan servants 
with the dinner. Here is a case m point. 

The third form of the novel is an extension of the social 
sketch. It does not contam stnkmg events and it depends on 
character and atmosphere, which are usually, however, admir- 
ably done. I will quote an example of this which will be 
familiar to many of you— R. K. Narayan’s Bachelor of Arts, 
one of the few Indian novels which have forced the nng-fence 
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o£ the British publisher. It seems to me a book typical o£ the 
best to which Indian fiction-wnting has so far advanced. It is 
light. It is deft, It IS vivid, it is true. You cannot but feel that 
its people are charming people and that its picture of an Indian 
family is acutely real. But its love mtcrest is dcadedly of the 
Indian brand, the first girl cannot even be spoken to and the 
final bride only gets the length of casting down her eyes. And 
mdccd little more than that happens at all. 


Short Stories 

So much for the novel. A more prolific and at the same time 
a more generally successful hne has been the short story I am 
sure you have no idea of the quantity of short stories Indians 
in Madras are wnting to-day; the mass is so large and so diversi- 
fied that I can hardly attempt to weigh or assess it here. But 
perhaps I may be allowed to say didactically that Nagarajan, 
Venkataramam and the late G. K. Chettur have all written a 
number of short stones you would read with pleasure; and to 
these I can add mdmdual triumphs by Guruswami Rcddiar 
and M. S. D(M-aiswami. I am not going to deny that there is 
a great deal of poor or very poor stuff also — how should it be 
otherwise? — ^but the pomt is not the failures but the successes. 
The worst fault of these writers is the one I described a little 
ago as forcing Indian pictures mto European frames; to this 
they are dnven by a lack of indigenous ideas. Their plots arc 
often feeble or silly; many of them cannot reahze that a court 
case or a newspaper episode or a quasi-historical legend docs 
not per se make a short story. But I should like to repeat my 
belief that behind all this dross there is a vein of genmne gold; 
and I prophesy that that vem will be worked — and who shall 
say how deep or how rich it may run? 

How far the social sketch or skit can legitimately be called 
“fiction” IS open to question; how far the Indian writer 
succeeds with it is not. In this line he is often quite excellent. 
There is a man m Madras called S. V. Vijayaraghavachari — 
“ S, V. V.” for short — ^who is writing the most delic’ us stuff — 
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light as a feather, satirically humorous, not untender, most 
intimately reveahng of Hmdu life; splendid spiteful stuff which 
can bear direct comparison, matatts mutandis, with the work of 
our own E. M. Dclafield. In this field, too, K. Nagarajan has 
done some delightful things. It is the field of which The 
Bachelor of Arts is a full-length extension; and unless I mistake. 
It IS the field m which South Indian fiction has its best hope. 


Limited Range of Subjects 

Why this IS so should be apparent after a moment’s thought. 
The Indian fiction writer, like the European but to an almost 
greater degree, is stuck for subjects. To a greater degree because, 
in our country, how many stories circle round the love interest 
in one form or another^ Delete the love interest and what have 
you left? Now, as I have said already — ^and this is a thmg the 
Indian novelist and short story writer often fatally fails to grasp 
— the Indian methods of love-making, the Indian regime of 
courtship and sexual association will not lend themselves to 
treatment on Western hnes But the short story or the novel 
must be written on established — that is to say, on Western — 
hnes; the only thmg to do with sex therefore is to cut it out. 
Now that IS a terrible handicap to lay upon any writer; and upon 
an Indian writer, you will say, an insupportable handicap. But 
is It? 

Katherme Mayo, R. J. Minney, and others have been at pams 
to emphasize the Indian’s preoccupation with sex affairs. I 
really do think this arises from a miscomprehension. This is 
not the time or the place for a dissertation on these grave topics; 
but I will say this : far from bemg more taken up with sex than 
the Englishman, for present purposes the Indian is less taken 
up with It. In this sense — that while an English writer could 
hardly write mterestmg or natural descriptions of the activities 
of men and women without mtroducmg sex, the Indian could. 
The thing IS, m India, subservient; and in any case — here is the 
present pomt— -it doesn’t make stones. So long as the Indian 
writer tnes to compose love stones on Western lines he is 
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doomed to failure, because he is at once introducing an un- 
natural and jarring clement— much as if he set out to execute 
Gershwm’s Rhapsody m Blue on the t^eena If he is to succeed, 
he must contrive— as R K Narayan and K Nagarajan and a 
few others have contnved — to handle his love mterest m the 
dehcate, elusive, unsubstantial Indian form And if he cannot 
so contrive, he must leave it out. 

But if sex, if the love interest is barred to him, it can easily be 
seen why the Indian wnter must turn back upon just those com- 
ponents which make up the social sketch or skit— family and 
soaal humours, hfe’s daily busmesses and mischiefs, the diffi- 
culties of polite mtercoursc, the hopes and renimciations of 
youth, the clash of modermty on old-established tradition You 
will say he is thus debarred at once from the heights and the 
depths of life, from its ecstasies and its tragedies, its peaks and 
Its pits Perhaps to some extent he is, but the heights and the 
depths of fictitious characters are, after all, mainly an affair of 
the writing You or I or anybody else could transcribe Hamlet 
or Lear m such a way that these gnm masterpieces would 
become tedious, comic, or unreadable, an Indian with the gift 
could write of the arrangements for a marriage or the election 
to a mumapal council or a deal m tamannds m such a way as 
to elevate these commonplaces mto literature With fiction of 
all thmgs It is not the matter but the manner, it is the way you 
tell a he that counts — as the confidence tncksters long smcc 
discovered And so I think that this amplification and develop- 
ment of the soaal sketch is what the South Indian fiction- 
wnters — and all Indian fiction-wnters — ^must set themselves to 
do, and I think it is what they will do And if they remam 
true to themselves and their own national necessities, they 
Hull succeed, and then what a curtain will be rent away and 
what a scene of mterest and delight will be laid bare to Western 
eyes! 

But that day is still some distance off. South Indian fiction is 
Still an mfant growth I hope there may be better European 
writers of it yet, but I place a deeper trust in the possibihty of 
better Indians And I remain convmced of one dung the 
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peoples of the two races may never understand one another 
through the medium of those who arc deliberately telling them 
the truth, but they have a very good chance of understandmg 
one another through the medium of those who arc deliberately 
telhng them lies 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S W I, on Tuesday, October 19, 1937, when a paper entitled “ South India 
in Present Day Fiction ** was read by Mr Hilton Brown, i c s (retd ) The 
Most Hon the Marchioness of WiUingdon, g b e , c i , k -i-h , was in the 
Chair 

In opemng the meeting Lord Lamxngton, the President, said I am very 
sorry that at the opemng meeting of the session I cannot stop for the read- 
ing of the paper I especially regret it because the meeting has the honour 
of having in the Chair Lady Willingdon, who has done such wonderful 
service for India The Assoaation is very grateful to Mr Hilton Brown, 
who spent twenty years in the ICS in Madras He has now come home 
and IS connected with the journal Punchy which brmgs unfailing amusement 
to a vast number of people 

The Marchioness of Willingdon then took the chair and said I am 
very glad to ha\e been invited to preside at this meeting today, for in the 
first place I shall have the pleasure of havmg recalled to my min d the happy 
five years I spent m South India when my husband was Governor of 
Madras, and in the second place it is a still greater pleasure to have the 
privilege of introducing our lecturer, Mr Hilton Brown, who, as a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, was assoaated with my husband while he was 
Governor in the admmistration of the Madras Presidency His help to me 
at that time m matters connected with publiaty in regard to f^tes and other 
charitable orgamzations, which I was called upon to preside over, I shall 
always be grateful for It is true that in recent years we have seen little of 
each other, but I hope he may feel some satisfaction when I say that I have 
continued to take an mterest in his career by the fact that when I read my 
Punch week by week I look out for the writings of “ H B ** 

I must confess to being much mtrigued at the title of Mr Hilton Brown’s 
lecture today, “ South India in Present Day Fiction,” for my recollection of 
South India must be always one of past day facts, a recollection of those 
years spent in die Madras Presidency which will always remain to me as 
some of the happiest 1 spent m India To us Britishers South India will 
always have a tremendous appeal from the fact that it was at Madras that 
the great East India Company first laid the foundations of their trading 
operations in India I found there two homes, one in Madras city, and the 
other in that lovely hill station of Ootacamand, which for charm and com- 
fort, for scenery and associations, were among the most delightful my 
homes dunng the sixteen years of my life in India 

But I must not detain you any longer with my facts, for I know we are 
all anxious to hear about fiction, and I therefore shall now call upon Mr 
Hilton Brown to address you 
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Hie paper was then read 

Mr Chartres Moloney As the tune is very short, I shall only thank Mr 
Hilton Brown most sincerely for his very interesting paper Then I shall 
venture to give you some of my ideas about Indian fiction I am afraid 
that I must go a little further than Southern India, because I think that the 
pnnaples underlying fiction everywhere are very much the same I think 
that the fault of almost all fiction deahng with India is a certain lack of 
truthfulness 

A great deal of Indian ficuon was wntten m bygone days by Enghsh 
ladies, rather dear old ladies, who lived m India for untold years, never 
troubled to learn a word of an Indian tongue, never met an Indian 
naturally When I read their works I think that they took all their ideas 
of Indians from their domestic servants That is ridiculous I am a 
foreigner, an Irishman, living m Berkshire, but I do not judge Berkshire 
soaety by my cook or by the boy who works in my garden 
Then there is the school of horrors Miss Kathenne Mayo may serve as 
an example 1 do not doubt that her facts are true, but they are not fairly 
representauve I can find you hcurrors as bad in England Here is one 
from a letter written long ago by a lady who visited a jail A woman had 
committed a theft, which by the savage law of the time was pumshable by 
death She was sentenced to death She was a married woman, and when 
she was sentenced she was expecting a child The jail authonues waited 
for the child to be born, then they were waiting until the woman was 
suifiaently recovered to be hanged 1 Can India equal that horror? 

I come to Kipling He was a genius, but as I grow older I find less 
satisfaction m his Indian work I dislike the constant glcarification of the 
strong silent Englishman who saves India every mormng before breakfast 
from pestilence and famine, from batde, murder, and sudden death And 
I dislike the impliat depreaation of the Indian And here is another pomt 
I hved once for five years entirely among Indians it was m a small 
Indian State The language of the State was Urdu I learned something of 
it — not very much I was talking to a Hadji about Burton’s journey to 
Mecca, and I remarked that it was a wonderful linguistic feat The Hadji 
said “ No, so far as language is concerned you could do it yourself You 
speak Urdu quite easily and naturally But you would give yourself away 
You have not an Oriental mmd, you are constantly expressing thoughts 
which do not occur to an Oriental, twisting the language to express 
thoughts which really it does not hold ” It seems to me that much of the 
thought and speech which Kipling attnbutes to Indians is not really to be 
{ound m an Indian mind or Indian language 
Take one of Kipling’s most famous characters, Strickland Sahib He is 
very much a puppet worked by wires, there is no psychology in him 
Stnckland is at one moment the conventional Anglo-Indian of the Club, 
the next moment he is a loathly fakir ” That is impossible For a man 
so purely Indian can never be purely Enghsh 
The most interestmg story on this theme that I have read is Quinlany by 
ASM Westwood Quinlan is the son of European parents His father 
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and mother died of cholera in camp when Quinlan was a baby A border 
chief picked up the baby and brought him up as bis own son At about 
seventeen Quinlan was retrieved, educated in England He came back to 
India as a police ofHeer He is not wholly Enghsh, nor yet wholly Indian, 
the interest of the story is the conflict in him of two different races, two 
different avihzations 

There is a sequel to Qutnlan, it tells of a party cut off from the world by 
the breakdown of a tram In the party arc Quinlan and a Bengali whom 
Quinlan knows to be a terrorist seekmg to murder him On Strickland 
lines Quinlan would have lawfully foiled the Bengali, or, perhaps, have 
been himself tragically murdered Here the breakdown has put the party 
metaphorically across the frontier, and there the Pathan strikes qmckcr 
than the Bengah In plam words Qmnian murdered the man on his 
Pathan side Qmnian does not worry overmuch about murder 1 The snob- 
bery of Anglo-India-dom is cleverly depicted The English of his station 
murmur, “ What a pity that Mr Quinlan should have all these bazaar rela- 
tions ” They cannot understand that these are Qmnlan’s people, the people 
whom he loves, of whom he is proud The Anglo-Indians say, “ Of course, 
he can't introduce his wife to his old Pathan mother ” The tragedy of 
Qmnlan's soul is that his fierce old Patham mother refuses to receive her 
son's Faringi wnfe 

I quite agree with Mr Brown’s estimate of Bachelor of Arts Almost 
better is Grass under my Feet, by a Tamil of Ceylon It is the auto- 
biography of a boy it is written in beautiful English, but it is purely 
Indian It tells of an uncle who was a stone-mason carrying on a sidehne 
in sorcery, of another unde who was a devil-dancer It makes one under- 
stand that the human boy is everywhere very much the same 

I should like to mention two books These arc The Autobiography of 
Thillat Govtndan and The Child's Story of the Ramayana Both arc by 
the late P A Madhaviah He was a lifelong friend of mine we were 
such friends that now and then we quarrelled violently Thillat Govtndan 
15 especially interesting to me Madhaviah wrote it when he was about 26, 
he was then, like many young Brahmins, in revolt against everything He 
was an atheist, he trampled caste under his feet What he wrote up to his 
then age (26) is pure fact But an autobiography cannot end at 26, and 
Madhaviah continued the story imaginauvely until Thillai Govindan was 
old By some astonishing artistic foresight or by some call of the blood he 
foretold exaedy what his own life would be Madhaviah, as he grew older, 
grew much milder, much more rehgious, much more orthodox 

In The Child's Story of the Ramayana Madhaviah took a bird’s-eye view 
of the huge epic Then he told this in a book of some 400 pages, inter- 
spersmg m the story witty reflections, asides, comments It is very much in 
style of Charles Kingsley’s Water Babies Madhaviah wrote this to 
amuse his children, and he gave me the typescript I suggested that he 
should publish it in England MaenuUan and Co pubhshed it, but un- 
luckily the pubhcation coinaded with the outbreak of the Great War And 
so the book was lost. 

There is a pecuhar did^ulty for us English people in the Tamil Soudi 
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this IS language There are faults on both sides, Tamil and English 
Tamil has an old hterary style, full of archaic words and complicated con- 
strucuons It also has a peculiar system of lettering Words are not divided 
as we divide them a whole strmg of words arc jumbled together, then a 
break occurs in the lettering where there is no break in the words There 
are other difficulties too techmcal to mention here Really no Tamil now 
uses this style of language or system of lettermg But when a Tamil sits 
down to write a hterary wtwrk he uses this old style, which is not his real 
style Consequently his work m Tamil is artifiaal, and, when he writes 
Enghsh, he brings from his own language to a foreign language no definite 
standard of literary propriety So his work is artificial Compare the 
Bengalis they have kept their language alive Perhaps Tagore writes so 
well in English because he writes perfectly in Bengali 

The Europeans in the South — or most of them — simply will not learn the 
language I was always hammering at this pomt with Government 
Government should insist that its servants learn the language adequately 
without that an offiaal cannot do his work properly, a writer cannot write 
anythmg true about the people 1 do not know much about Indians, but 
the httle that I do know I learned wandering about and talkmg to them 

If the Tamils would modernize their language, write it today as they 
really speak it today, their literature need not be a closed book to us as is 
the old and terribly difficult literary Tamil If Europeans would apply 
themselves reasonably to the language, they would learn much more about 
the people, they would write much more truly about them 

Mr C A Kimcaid I did not know the lecturer would confine the 
course of his lecture within such a narrow channel as he has done I was 
hoping he would give us somethmg about vernacular novels in Southern 
India He has, however, explained that he was never able to learn any of 
the vernacular languages I can assure Mr Brown that I have many times 
met Madras civihans and enjoyed the greatest pleasure from their society 
But I only once met a Madras man who had ever known any Tamil He 
said, “ I once knew Tamil ” I nearly fell on his neck and wept aloud 

We have m the Bombay Presidency novelists of great merit both m 
Marathi and Gujarati In Marathi we have Mr Apte, who gave us in the 
vernacular some of the most charming novels, showing the customs of the 
people Then in Gujarati we have had people like Mr Narmadashankar, 
who has given us novels of the peak period of Rajput history Of course, 
we have the great advantage in our part of India, both in Rajputana and in 
the Bombay Presidency, of having legends of ancient Rajput chiefs, which 
are the most fasanating thmgs in the world and which in Southern India 
you do not possess 

To show how little understanding of Rajputs there is in Madras in a 
scries of articles I wrote not long ago for the Weekly Illustrated^ I described 
Rajputs as drinking opium and water before going into batde, and a 
Madras gentleman wrote and said I was perfectly wrong, and that opium 
was never drunk All I could do was to write back that with Rajput gentle- 
men I had constantly drunk opium and water mixed, and very good it 
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was If you are out hunting and have had no food for a long tune, a 
glass of opium and water is one of the finest things 1 know 1 can give 
you my assurance that I have not since become an addict 

Mr Hilton Brown referred to his own novels, and very eminent they are 
1 hope you will excuse me if I make a reference to my son's novels I 
think you will find there is htde or no reference to sex m them His first 
book was wntcen about Southern India, and was the result of his being 
very intimate with some old Brahman friends of mine down there who 
showed him the greatest attention But Indian admimstrators, although 
they issue circulars to their jumors teUing them to mix with Indians as 
much as possible^ do not really like their doing so My son was transferred 
from the Deccan to Upper Sind, but, 1 am glad to say, he put his transfer 
to such use that he was able to write Cactus Land and give an extraordinary 
account of the various techmques of Sind dancing 1 think that book will 
probably hve He also wrote a book about Goa — viz , Troptc Rome — and 
also Tketr Ways Divide ^ which 1 think is probably the most extraordinary 
study oi a young Indian's mind that has ever been written I trust you 
will forgive me for this personal reference 

Colonel D S Mackay One reason I want to speak is because I have 
known Mr Hilton Brown since he was Captain Hilton Brown of the war- 
time 

First of all, I am a htde disappointed that Mr Brown has made his 
geographical boundaries so very narrow, because, as everybody in India 
knows, I beheve, on the North-West Frontier they regard the Central Pro- 
vinces, Calcutta, and Bombay as in Southern India Secondly, I hoped we 
should get back as far as Little Henry and Hts Bearer, which 1 think is 
the first fiction written about India I was rather sorry to hear him criticize 
Kipling in modern idiom, such as the “ old school tie " and that sort of 
thing Kiphng's Indian work was written many years ago, and 1 think it 
ought to be judged according to the manner of those tunes rather than the 
present times So 1 would like to put in a word for him 

Lady Pekixand Just a word of thanks to Mr Brown for his lecture 
We must all agree with what he has said about artistic matters being such 
a good ground for getting to know each other And we hope with him 
that more and more novelists wil’ succeed in putting across the vivid char- 
acters of South India In Madras one was often struck by the keen literary 
mterest, and Lady Willmgdon will remember all over India the extra- 
ordinary imagination and dramatic talent shown by Indians from the age of 
one year whenever they can stand and talk and give those charming 
and dehg^tful performances that we so often see 

In Madras last year we spent a very pleasant hour having an orthodox 
lunch with our old friends Sir Sivaswami and Lady S Aiyar He always 
has been a great student, and his desks were heaped with all kinds dE 
learned treatises But what he gave us for our journey away from Madras, 
and which very much entertamed us, were some books by S V V , Soap 
Bubbles and other amusmg sketches As Mr Hilton Brown has said, they 
are first class 
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It IS cunous that I assoaate Madras literary talent very much with 
humour, as m Madras Occasional Verse Perhaps that is why Mr Hilton 
Brown flourished m that atmosphere We arc also grateful to Mr Hilton 
Brown for the verses in which he has expressed for many of us the nostalgia 
of those who have loved India and particularly the blue Nilgin Hills 

Mr Hiltok Bxown I seem to be in the happy position of having 
nothing to reply to except kindness In the first place, it is my duty to 
thank Lady Willmgdon for the very pleasant thmgs she had said about me 
I do so very gladly and also a little shamefacedly ivhen 1 think that at one 
time I came withm an ace of killmg her 
Shortly after Lord Willmgdon took office in Madras, when our Chairman 
was not so well known as she afterwards became, I was playing golf at 
Ooty and had the impertinence to imagine myself rather held up by a 
mixed foursome in front The fourteenth hole is a blind hole, and with a 
very good tee shot you just reach the g*-een I smote, and, the devil no 
doubt inspiring me, I hit a very good shot and it landed nght in the 
middle of that green where Lady Willmgdon was 1 was just saymg, in 
my pnde, That will shift them on a bit,” when another man came up 
and said, “ You silly fool, that’s Her Ex ” I do not think Lady WiUmg- 
don knew anything about that inadent before tonight, because I ran away 
and hid 1 recall it now in order that I may say how very thankful we all 
are — and this is something on which everybody m the room must agree 
with me— that my shot did not get any nearer 
I find nothing to disagree with Mr Moloney, indeed, I specially endorse 
what he said as regards the fact of fiction writers in India not wnang what 
they know or bchevc to be true I think that is what I said myself about 
Indians when I said they were forang their Indian stones mto Western 
frames, and that if they would come down and write about their own hves 
as they are instead of as they think they might be in a Strand story we 
should be very much better off 

Also I am m sympathy with what he said about the penuaous habit 
some European writers have of basing their Indian characters on their 
servants and clerks, these being all they know As regards Miss Mayo and 
her school of horrors, it is a fact that her statements are indisputably true 
It is equally a fact that they are an entirely one-sided record 
Mr Kincaid told us he did not know that the lecture was to confine itself 
to such narrow channels I did not know this myself until 1 started to 
wnte it I had intended to make it much wider and cover a much larger 
field, but I found myself up against the old difficulty of getting a quart 
into a pmt bottle I should also like to say how glad and proud I would 
have been if I could have included Mr Denms Kincaid’s novels under 
South Indian fiction, and how much the richer that fiction would have 
been had these books been written about South India 
As to Kipling, though I share Colonel Mackay’s admiration for hi$ 
genius, I think perhaps we have heard enough of him for one evemng 
In that case I have nothing more to do except to thank Lady Pendand and 
again Lady WiUingdon fi>r the generous thmgs they have said and you all 
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for the very great kindness you have shown me and your very kind atten- 
tion to this lecture 

Sir Frank Novce It is perhaps m the fitness ci things that, on what for 
various reasons has been my first appearance in public since I arrived m 
England at the end of April, it should be my privilege to propose a vote of 
thanks on your behalf to Lady Willmgdon for so charmingly presiding 
over our discussions this evening, and to Mr Hilton Brown for a lecture of 
unusual interest In the first place, it is like old tunes to be prc^osing a 
vote of thanks to Lady Willmgdon (it is very dif&cult to refram from call- 
ing her “ Her Excellency ”) I have done so at sundry times and on divers 
occasions m India, and I hope this will not be my last opportunity of 
doing so 

In the second place, Lady Willmgdon, Mr Hilton Brown, and I all 
come from the same part of India, the Madras Presidency, and, although 
for the greater part of Lady Willingdon’s time in India and my own our 
lot was cast m other parts of India, I thmk it is correct to say that Madras 
holds the warmest place m our afiections Lady Wilhngdon may not 
admit that, but she has confided in me in the past how fond she is of 
Madras, and I can assure you and her that there is no part of India in 
which she is remembered with greater affection and gratitude 

Mr Brown is an old friend and colleague of mme We once served in 
the same dxstnet as magistrates, and there we dealt with a form of South 
Indian fiction that was outside the scope of his lecture this afternoon, and 
if I recollect cx>rrectlyy he did not deal with that kind of Indian fiction as 
tenderly as he has with what has been the subject of his lecture 

The Indian Civil Servant is called upon to play many parts, but I thmk 
Mr Hilton Brown is the first member of it to be closely assoaated with the 
greatest humorist weekly in the world We all shine in the reflection of his 
glory 

The vote of thanks was earned by aedamauon and the meeting closed 
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LUNCHEON TO LORD AND LADY BRABOURNE 

A LUNCHEON to thc Right Hon Lord Brabourne, late Governor 
of Bombay and now Governor of Bengal, and Lady Brabourne, 
was given by the East India Association and the Royal Empire 
Society at the Rooms of the Soaety on November 4, when some 
230 members and guests were present The Marquess of Zetland, 
Secretary of State for India, presided, and m proposmg the toast 
of “ Our Guests ” said 

It IS very fitting that we should do honour to Lord and Lady Brabourne, 
for they have, during thc past four years, played with great distinction and 
with marked success an intimate part m an enterprise in thc domam of 
statecraft unparalleled in the annals of thc human race Our motives m 
establishing in India, with its wide spaces and its varied and polyglot popu- 
lation, a system of representative government upon a democratic basis has 
been, m spite of the accusations to the contrary, a smgle-mmded desire to 
meet their very natural aspirations, and to foster relations so cordial between 
our respective countries, as to enable us together — ^we of the West and they 
of the East — to face with mcreasing confidence and hope the strains and 
stresses of a world whose growmg pains give cause for grave anxiety, even 
if they presage, as all men of faith must bcheve, the birth of a new and 
happier future 

What of thc great enterprise of which I have spoken? We in this 
country believe that thc system of government which we have available upon 
the soil of these islands is the best which mankind has so far achieved, and 
wc do so largely because Parhamentary government, while it vests ultimate 
sovereignty in the people as a whole, at the same time secures to the in- 
dividual the greatest measure of liberty compatible with the mterests of 
the State At the same time, experience seems to suggest that it is not an 
easy system to work in practice, for it is m truth only English-speaking 
peoples who have so far made a conspicuous success of it Hence we see 
what is undoubtedly the outstanding movement in world politics today — 
namely, a movement away from the middle power of Parliamentary govern- 
ment in the direction of one of those more extreme political ideologies — 
Fasasm on the one hand, Communism on the other hand — in each case 
involving a degree of control over the individual which to us, with our 
innate love of hberty, is repugnanL 

It is no doubt the fact that there are special difficulties m the way of 
establishing a system of this kind in India, difficulties ansmg largely out 
of the lack of homogeneity on thc part of the population with its mulu- 
tudinous tongues, warring creeds, and, last but not least, the wide gulf 
which exists between the level of civihzation of its most advanced and 
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most backward commumty, and there are many other di£Bculties of a 
similar character upon which it would be easy to enlarge, but it is not my 
purpose today to enlarge upon these difficulties, rather would I dwell for a 
moment or two upon another aspect of the problem — viz , the attitude of 
mind of a large part of Nationahst India towards the perfectly smoere 
attempts which we are making to meet their very legitimate pohtical 
aspirations The nature of the Constitution is still a plank m the platfcvm 
of the National Congress, and the very Parliaments which are functioning 
under the Constitution-^t any rate in those Provinces in which the Con- 
gress has a majority in the Legislature — ^have been passing resolutions, in 
spite of the fact that they are functionmg successfully under the Constitu- 
tion, declaring it to be wholly unacceptable to them Indeed, the strange 
idea seems to be prevalent that m framing the Constitution we have been 
actuated by some simster ulterior motive Ladies and gentlemen, I wish 
that 1 could disabuse the minds of all those who harbour it of any such 
idea, for it is wholly devoid of foundation 

I am not for a moment attempting to apportion responsibility for the 
existence of this unhappy state of affairs It may well be that we have 
misunderstood at times the Indian point of view as greatly as they have 
misunderstood ours Let me, if I may, try to give point to this aspect of 
the situation as I sec it There is in the philosophical literature of India 
a metaphysical conception termed *‘Maya” — a form of cosmic hallucina- 
tion, which causes men to see things as other than m fact they are — and 
just as — ^to make use of an illustration which is to be found frequently in 
Sanskrit — Maya causes a man to nustake a rope for a snake, so in the main 
of our relations with India does it cause men to mistake good intentions for 
simster designs And just as it is the constant endeavour of the students 
of this form of philosophy to rend aside the veil of Maya m order that 
they may see things as they are, so should it be the suj^eme endeavour of 
all those who are consaous of the vital importance of the relations between 
East and West to dispel the dark cloud which seems to have setded upon 
the relations between the British and the Indian people 

Ladies and gentlemen, you may say that all this is rather far-fetched, 
that It IS little relative to the toast which I am proposmg Believe me that 
that is not so The process of attademg the cause of halluanauon— the 
“ avidya,” to make use of the Sanskrit term— has been well begun, and I 
have no hesitation in affirnung that as a result of the workmg of the Con- 
stitution there is not a minister in any Province in India, be he a member 
of Congress or not, who has not already qualified profoundly the view of 
the atutude of the Governor of his Provmcc towards his aspirations, nor is 
there a Governor of a Province who is not acquiring a new orientation of 
his outlook and a fresh inspiration in working with his Ministers To no 
one IS greater gratitude due for the improvement which is noticeable in 
this direction than to Lord and Lady Brabourne for their service in Bombay 
during the past four years 

They are about to take up the torch and to carry it forward in another 
part of India I myself have an abiding afiection for the people of Bengal, 
and It IS because diat is so that I have persuaded Lord Braboume to take 
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up the reins of office when they arc laid down there by Sir John Anderson 
The people of Bengal will hid farewell to Sir John Anderson with feelings 
of ptoioimd regreCj for he has rendered devoted service to them and with 
unerring instinct has placed his finger upon one of the root causes of their 
present discontent and has striven unceasingly to better their economic lot, 
and we may be certam that his labours for them will long live enshnned 
m the memories of the pet^lc But with equal warm-heartedness they will 
welcome his successor, happy m the knowledge based upon his record in 
the sister Presidency that Ixird and Lady Brabourne will identify them- 
selves with them in all their interests m life— pohtical, economic, and, since 
m India as elsewhere men do not live by bread alone, aesthetic— that they 
will share with them their pndc m their achievement durmg the long ages 
of a venerable past, and share with them their ambmon to lay hold of 
those opportunities which are now opemng up before them, to lift their 
eyes and cast their gaze m high expectancy along the ever-expanding vista 
of the future 

Your Highness, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, 1 o&ct to Lord and 
Lady Brabourne our warmest good wishes for success m the task to which 
they are about to lay their hands We wish them bon voyage and a 
happy and successful tune in Bengal 

Lord Brabourne, who was warmly cheered on rising, said My wife and 
I are more than grateful to you, sir, for your much too kind remarks about 
us this afternoon, to the members of the East India Association and of the 
Royal Empire Soaety for the signal honour they are doing us at this great 
luncheon today, and most grateful also for the good wishes so charmingly 
expressed by Lord Zetland, and so very mcely accepted by you, ladies and 
gentlemen Those good wishes will go with us and we will remember 
them with gratitude when we sail one week from today 

I would also like to thank each individual member of the Assoaations 
who have gathered here, and, if I may digress for one moment, I would 
like to say how very delighted both my wife and I arc to see here this 
afternoon several of our old friends from East Kent, ex constituents, 
whether they voted for me in the past, or not, I do not know, but it is a 
very mce feehng to us to see them round these tables And finally m our 
thanks 1 want to express my real appreaation to Sir Frank Brown for all 
the trouble he has taken in orgamzmg this luncheon 

I hope you will forgive me if I use an Army term and say how extra- 
ordmarily fortunate 1 have been durmg my four years in India m my 
commandmg officers When I first went out in 1933 I had here, as Secre- 
tary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, and in India, Lord Wilhngdon — Sir 
Samuel Hoare, whose Parliamentary Private Secretary 1 had been, and to 
whom I fed eternally grateful for havmg given me an early opportumty 
for makmg many contacts and fnendships at the Third Round Tabk 
Conference which have been of inestimable help to both of us during our 
time in Bombay To Lord Willmgdon we owe so much for his guidance, 
tdierance, and his many kmdnesses tp us during the early days — and to 
turn to today, we have Lt^rd Zetland and Lord Lmhthgow Although it 
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would not be nght for me to make any remarks about Lord Zetland, he 
knows pretty well what they would be if 1 could make them, for he knows 
how grateful I am for the help he is givmg to all of us Governors m 
India at present It is going to make my task doubly diffi cult when 1 
realize that he knows the Province of Bengal extraordinarily well, and is 
in such very close contact with it, as no doubt he is all the time 

If 1 may come for one moment to Lord Linhthgow, 1 would like to say 
how very much — ^looking back over the last months — ^1 feel that the success- 
ful mtroduction of this great experiment which is bemg carried out in 
India at the present moment is due to the wise guidance and great political 
flair which Lord Linhthgow has shown and the great help which he has 
given only too readily to us Governors and to the great political leaders of 
India whenever that guidance and help has been asked for I look forward 
with the greatest of pleasure to going back to India today week to serve 
once agam under my two commanding officers, Lord Zedand and Lord 
Linlithgow 

Both of us look back upon our four years in Bombay with the greatest 
of pleasure It was a wonderfully happy time, we made many friendships 
which will last for the rest of our hves, and we found many new mterests 
m that great cotmtry 

Particularly I would like to mention the great debt which I acknowledge 
to the Services of India in the Bombay Presidency, for all they have done 
for me dunng my four years 1 will not go into details, or mention any 
particular Service, but I do want to say here in public that the last few 
months, which have been somewhat trying at tunes for the Services, have 
added very gready to the long hst of laurels which those Services have so 
nghdy earned 

1 would also hke to express my thanks to the various Mmistries with 
which I have had the pleasure of working — ^pre-Apnl i, under the old 
Constitution, particularly my debt to Sir Robert Bell, whom I hoped to 
find here today, but who is at the present moment in Nyasaland on a 
mission for the Government Then, when April i came, and Congress did 
not accept office at the beginmng, I particularly want to put on record my 
thanks to Sir D B Cooper, who came forward and formed a Government 
at very short notice on that day Sir D B Cooper stepped into the breach 
knowing full well what it meant He laid himself open to great attack by 
pohncal parties, he knew his task would only be a temporary oue, but he 
took It m hand and carried it out in a way that really deserves the grautude 
of everyone mterested m the success oi the new Constitution 

When I come to the Congress Mimstry, with whom 1 worked for the 
last three months I was m India, I would like to say that I thoroughly 
enjoyed wm’king with them My late Prune Minister, Mr Kher, and his 
colleagues were most charming to work with, and I look back upon that 
period with gratitude to them for their consideration and help, for their 
readiness, at all tunes, to see my point of view on the rare occasions when 
we did not completely coinade 1 iviU not weary you m lookmg back 
over the last four years, but I would like to mention the great mill strike 
m Bombay m 1934 which led to further legislation from the labour pomt oE 
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view and to the appointment of a Government Labour Of&cer I would 
mention my graatude to Lord WiUmgdon for the way he encouraged me 
Most people with whom I discussed it said, “That is all very well, but 
what can one man do among 120,000 mill hands?” Lord WiUmgdon 
said, “ Never you mmd about that you go ahead with it^ and good luck 
to you ” That legislation, passed m 1934, has made Bombay comparatively 
peaceful m the labour world from then to now, and it is of particular m- 
terest for me to reahze that the present Government m Bengal is begm- 
mng to turn its attention to something of the same sort 
From there I would like to skip straightaway to last winter, when we 
had those most regrettable and unfortunate communal nots m Bombay, so 
that 1 may express my gratitude to the Army for the assistance they so 
readily gave to any of us who called for assistance Durmg that unfortu- 
nate period on not one smgle occasion was any smgle man caUed upon to 
take active action, but the Army did a great deal of patrolhng and much 
to restore confidence 

When the nots first broke out, as is the case with most Governors, we 
were bombarded by letters and telegrams from aU over the place tellmg us 
how to run our ]ob, and one of the first telegrams 1 received after the riots 
began was one which said, “ Please caU out the troops at once ” It came 
from a gentleman who has taken a most active part m attackmg the British 
Army in India for the last few years, and who takes every opportumty to 
try to get the British troops m India reduced I have kept the telegram 
and hope to show it to him on some future occasion 
Let me now come to the negotiations which took place at the end of 
March on the question of forming a Government, and the negotiations I 
had with the Congress Leader, Mr Kher, of Bombay You know how 
certam demands were made of us Governors which could not be agreed to 
imder the Constitution, but nevertheless 1 have a very strong conviction 
that that delay from the nuddle of March to the mid^e of July was not 
wasted, because it did enable the Secretary of State, the Viceroy, and some 
Governors, m the course of speeches, to dear up a litde of the doubts which 
were very genumely m the minds of Congress leaders in India There was 
a great feehng of uncertamty at the time, as Lord Zedand has said, as to 
our intentions, and when we came to the middle of July when the negona- 
bons started again, m my mterviews then 1 at once found that a large 
number oi those doubts had already disappeared One dung which is even 
more striking is that actual experience of the working of the Act is clear- 
ing up those doubts and difii^bes at a remarkable speed I remember 
so well both m March and July, m my discussions with Mr Kher, tdlmg 
him, “ Don*t worry about the atbtude of the Services ” I kept on hearmg 
from him and other fnends of mine actmg as go-betweens between me and 
Congress leaders, that Congress was worned about the atbtude of the ICS 
and the Pohee. I assured him that he would find the Services of India 
only too prepared to help him as loyally as they had helped me m the past 
provided they reahzed that he meant well by them It was an exba- 
ordmary encouragement for me to find, as time went on towards the bme 
of my departure, signs that this was beginning to be realized, and often 
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Mr Kher has said to me that the words I spoke to him earher in the year 
had been only too ccxrect, and he was glad to acknowledge it. The same 
might be said the odier way round, that there was at that time some uncer- 
tainty m the mmds of die Services of what the change would mean to 
them, and I would pay a tribute to die Services for the broadminded way 
m which diey accepted the change, and for the loyal way m which they 
are giving their services today as in the past. 

I am so certain that the one hope for India and for die new Constitution 
IS more and more close co-operation between the Ministers of today and 
the Services, and to get that it is so essential that what has started so well 
should be continued— namely, that we should have a clean slate 1 should 
like to a|^>eal today, m case these words of mine should come to the eyes 
of my friends in India, to forget possible antagomsms of days gone by, 
very likely purely perscmal difFerences, do forget them, let us have a dean 
slate and go ahead together m the great vrork that lies ahead of the 
Mmisters and the Services m India That the problems are great, it does 
not need me to stand up and tell you As a Governor imder the new Con- 
stitution one IS very much m the position of sittmg there and hearmg and 
seemg both sides, and there is one point I would hke to emphasize, and I 
hope that if this at any time comes to the eyes ears of my friends m 

Congress that they will not misunderstand me I hope that they will 

realize that I am only saying it because oi my mtense anxiety to see that 
the expenment works well I appeal to the Congress leaders of today m 
India not to make their task even more difiSicult than it is already by trying 
to administer the whole of India as one province Each Province has its own 
particular problems, and if an attempt is made to pass legislation and to 
take administrative action, treatmg them all as one, it is going to make 
their task much harder than it is For example, the question of prohibition 
IS the order of the day m India and has already started on a small scale m 
certam Provmces, but whereas in Bombay the excise revenue is one-quarter 
of the revenue of the whole Province, m Bengal it is only about lo per cent , 
which shows the difficulty which lies ahead if it is attempted to speed up 
prohibition on exactly the same programme in Provinces where it is on the 
one hand 25 per cent, and on the other much less 
With regard to the labour situation, I know practically nothing of die 
situation m Calcutta, but I do know it in Bombay If an attempt is made 
to run the labour side of India as if it were all one province, great diffi- 
culties and dangers he ahead For the past four years Bombay has had 
comparative peace The present Congress Mimstry is anxious to do every- 
thing possible for labour Owmg to the help of Gulzarilal Nandar, who 
ran the Labour Umon ci Ahmedabad and who worked under Mahatma 
Gandhi for many years, and who is now working for the Government, the 
outlook, provided they carry on wisely, is good 
I would hke to say how very grateful we are to our fnends in Bombay, 
and the best thmg we can wish our successors is diat they should have as 
happy a time there dunng dseir term of office as we have had 
I have ]ust said how happy we were m Bombay, that we will ever have a 
happier time I doubt, but 1 can assure you that bodi of us are going out 
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with the absolute determmatton to have just as happy a tune m Bengal as 
m Bombay We have already many good friends m Calcutta, and we look 
forward enormously to increasing their number very largely 

1 reahze only too well the magmmde of the task which has been en- 
trusted to me in Bengal, I realize only too well the differences m die 
problems that lie ahead of us from those of Bombay I have bemg domg 
my best during the five weeks I have been at home to get in touch with 
people here who have been more than helpful in explaining problems 
pohncal, economic — and jute^but the fact remains that we are going out 
fully conscious of what lies ahead of us, and above all 1 realize what it 
means to succeed a man like Sir John Anderson I should hke to under- 
Ime what Lord Zedand has said One hears most things m India in 
Bombay it is not called “ The Gateway to India ” for nothing, most of 
the gossip comes there sooner or later I have yet to meet one smg^e 
person coming from Bengal who has not had the highest praise which it 
IS possible to use about an individual for the present Governor 

Once again, may I thank you very much indeed for the honour which 
you have done us this afternoon I have spent the last five weeks here m 
England and it has given me a fieetmg opportumty of seemg our two boys 
for a few days That is one of the drawbacks of living out of England one 
does not see one’s family— but with perfect truth can I say that both of us 
are looking fonvard immensely to sailmg today week to play once more a 
small part in that great expenment which is being carried out m India, in 
the hope that in playmg that part we may possibly be of some sligjit 
service to that great country of whidi we have become so fond during the 
last four years 

Sir Archibau> Weigall, Chairman of the Royal Empire Society, pro- 
posed the toast of “ The Chairman,” to which Lord Zedand briefiy replied 
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EARLY RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIA AND IRAN 
By Sir Aurel Stein, k c i e 

The subject on which I have the pnvilegc to address you today 
may well seem large and out of proportion to the allowance of 
time which regard for your patience and pressmg tasks on my 
part prescribe So I may at once refer to the personal considera- 
tions which deternuned my choice of it The invitation from 
your Honorary Secretary, my old and valued friend, reached me 
towards the close of the latest of a succession of archaeological 
journeys which have taken me for the last five years through the 
whole length of Southern Iran But of this journey I have had 
already occasion qmte recently to give an account m a lecture 
before the Royal Asiatic and Royal Central Asian Soaeties On 
the other hand, my thoughts can never be far away from that 
North-West Frontier, the Panjab and Kashmir, the region m 
which I have spent so many happy years of my semi-nomadic 
hfc It IS mdecd that border region which attracted me m my 
early boyhood, which led to the Sansknt studies of my youth, 
and m which I was fortunate enough m due course to find what 
I may call my chenshed Indian homeland 
The work which I was able to carry on there for close on fifty 
years, and I may say with a sense of deep gratitude, for the most 
part under the generous auspices of the Indian Government, has 
been mainly archaeological Its aim was, as it must be of all anti- 
quarian labours, to help to throw light on the historical past of 
that region Our written records of that past are, alas, very 
scanty and m mverse proportion to the mtcrest of the ground 
But to quote the just words of a great strategist and student of 
history “ The locality is the survivmg portion of reality of an 
event that has long passed by It often restores to clearness 
the picture which history has preserved m half-effaced oudmes ” 
So before presenting to you briefly what scattered records and 
anaent remains allow us to restore of the early relations between 
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India and Iran m the broadest outlines, I may ask you to take a 
bird’s-eye view, as it were, of the borderlands which witnessed 
those relations We may thus sec more clearly how geographical 
factors have here, as elsewhere also, played a determinant part m 
historical developments and the interchange of cultural influences 

The Borderlands 

It has been my good fortune to gam personal acquamtance with 
these Indo-lranian borderlands as far as they he withm the 
political boundaries of India and Persia, from the Pamirs nght 
down to the shores of the Arabian Sea The ground on the 
Afghan side has, indeed, remamed closed to me for scholarly 
enterprise, m spite of the kmd mterest which three enlightened 
Viceroys were pleased to show m my endeavours But the gap 
thus left m my range of direct observation need not affect the 
summary sketch here presented of the region comprismg those 
borderlands 

It may briefly be desenbed as stretchmg from the Hindukush 
range in its widest sense in the north down to the Arabian Sea 
In the cast it extends to the Indus, the great nver which has given 
to India its foreign name, sigmficantly enough Iranian m its 
derivation From Classical times to the present day its western 
limit IS roughly defined by a Ime which approximately comcides 
m the north with the present frontier between Afghanistan and 
Persia, and m the south with that between British and Persian 
Makran The vast region thus defined includes the North-West 
Frontier Province and British Baluchistan as well as the whole of 
Afghamstan, with the exception of Afghan Turkistan, the ancient 
Bactria But even this territory, though it docs not adjom proper 
Indian ground, has yet at certain times m the past played its part 
m the historical and cultural relations between India and Iran 

In the region which has been the scene of these relations we 
have on geographical grounds to distmgmsh three well-defined 
zones The northernmost may be roughly described as com- 
prising mainly the high mountain spurs and great valleys which 
descend from the Hindukush range to the south and discharge 
their dramage by the Kabul river mto the Indus None of these 
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valleys^ with the exception of that of the Kabul river itself, could 
ever have served for any great ethnic movement between east and 
west or for any important interchange of cultural mfluences 
High mountains divide them, and beyond, to the east, the gorges 
of the Indus, together with the Himalayan ranges girding and 
defendmg Kashmir, provide an effective bamcr Difficult of 
access and contaming but very limited areas of cultivable land, 
those valleys seem to have been destined by nature to serve as re- 
treats for tribes which stronger ones have dispossessed of more 
fertile lands 

There is an ethnological and quasi-histoncal mtercst attachmg 
to these tnbes in Kafinstan, Chitral, Dar^, etc The Dardic 
dialects spoken by them belong to that Aryan branch of the Indo- 
European language family which comprises both the Indo-Aryan 
or Sanskritic tongues of India and the Iraman languages spoken 
in Persia and m valleys on both sides of the Oxus To the so- 
called Galcha tribes m the latter hill tracts they arc closely re- 
lated also by their Homo Alpmus type of race There is strong 
reason to believe that this population of Dardic speech once ex- 
tended much farther south than it does now The process of 
withdrawal is still observed at the present day, for everywhere to 
the north of the Kabul nver and of Swat the Dardic dialects arc 
steadily giving way before the Pashtu of the vmle Pathans, the 
latest mvaders from the side of Ir^ of the region to the west of 
the Indus 


The “Gate of India’* 

A different role has been assigned by geography to the valley of 
the Kabul nver With its fertile tracts at its head around Kabul, 
lower down about Jalalabad, and where it finally expands mto the 
wide plain of the Peshawar district, this great valley has been 
destined by nature to serve as a mam highway into Northern 
India Not without good reason has the famous pass of the 
Khyber, through which the great caravan route from Kabul 
descends to Peshawar, been called the “ Gate of India ” All 
through historical times it has seen successful mvasions pass down 
here to the conquest, whether temporary or lasting, of the plains 
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of the Panjab and Hindustan Since Alexander’s mam force pro- 
ceeded from the side of Kabul to the Peshawar valley and the 
Indus, none of the great military cntcrpnses tollowmg this 
natural highway has ever failed before the guarding of this gate 
passed to the British But it is by no means the only gate, and 
where large ethmc movements of the past arc concerned its im- 
portance may be greatly over-estimated 

Certam, however, it is that m the opposite dnection it was 
mainly through the Peshawar valley, the anaent Gandhara, and 
Its continuation westward that Indian culture, as conveyed m 
Buddhist doctrine, hterature, and art, extended its influence mto 
Afghanistan and beyond it mto Central Asia This was par- 
ticularly the case durmg the centuries immediately before and 
after the commencement of the Christian era And here passing 
reference must be made to the valley of the Swat river, the last 
great tributary of the Kabul nver This rich and climatically 
favoured valley, well deservmg the anaent name of Udyana (“ the 
garden ”), as an old “ learned etymology ” called it, was smcc 
early tunes famous as a terra sacra for Buddhist cult As such the 
old Chmese pilgrims knew it, and its abundant Buddhist rums 
still attest this nowadays Here, too, the ongmal Dardic popula- 
tion has been pushed back far mto the mountains by the advance 
of Pathan tribes, the latest of Iraman mvasions in these parts 

The Way by Kandahar 

We must now turn m our rapid sketch to the second great zone 
of the Indo-Iraman borderlands On physical grounds and m 
view of the cultural and political conditions governed by them it 
may be roughly described as extendmg on the east from the 
Safid-koh range, overlooking the Kabul nver valley, as far south 
as the old highway which leads from Kandahar across the Kho]ak 
and Bolan passes down to Sind on the lower Indus Here, for a 
direct distance of close on 400 miles, we find a comparatively 
narrow strip of cultivable plain along the nght bank of the Indus 
adjomed on the west by the hill chains of Wazinstan and by the 
Takht-i-Sulaiman range Beyond these he wide uplands stretch- 
mg from south of Kabul past Ghazna as far as Kandahar 
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Occupation of this great belt must all through the ages have been 
confined for the most part to hardy semi-nomadic peoples like the 
present Wazirs, Ghilzais> and other Pashtu-speakmg tribes along 
the Indo-Afghan bordo* For climatic conditions greatly restnet 
irrigation such as sustamed agnculture here needs ^ but for pastoral 
pursuits they provide adequate scope 
The very Imuted economic resources of this ground must 
always have bred predatory habits m a sturdy semirnomadic race 
such as the tribes of Iraman speech which occupy it at present 
Raids such as used to threaten the setded population along the 
right bank of the Indus from Wazirs and others down to our 
own days arc bound to have been known to earlier penods also 
Spasmodic mcursions of this kind are likely to have vaned m 
frequency and extent according to the strength or otherwise of 
the regime prevailmg in the settled nvcrine tracts But apart 
from them there is good reason to believe that the convement 
access which the Kurram, Tochi, Gumal, and other valleys pro- 
vide from those uplands to the fertile plains by the Indus, must 
have always faalitated successful invasions or gradual penetration 
The span of recorded history is too short to permit us adequately 
to gauge the changes thus brought about m the population of the 
Panjab by migrations from that trans-border region 
A very different picture is presented to us by the western por- 
tion of the zone with which we are concerned By its chief geo- 
graphical feature it may be described as comprismg the drainage 
area of the Helmand river and its great terminal basm, Sistan 
Kandah^, the city from which the above-mentioned anaent high- 
way mto India starts, lies in a fertile tract between the Arghandab 
and Tamak rivers, tributaries of the Helmand It probably marks 
the site of the capital of ancient HarahvaiU or Arachosia^ as the 
territory on the upper Helmand was known m Classical times to 
Persians and Greeks respectively That it was since an early his- 
toncal period a border province between Iran and India can safely 
be concluded, on the one hand, from its mention m the Avestic 
list of Iranian lands and, on the other, from the designation of 
“ White India ” under which it figures m late Classical accounts 
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The Helmand River 

The great expanse of high mountain spurs and narrow valleys 
which stretches to the north and north-west of Kandah^ as far 
as the head-waters of the Helmand and the Hari-rud, the river of 
Herat, has never played an important part m the political and cul- 
tural relations of India and Iran Its character as a kmd of 
economic and ethnic backwater is illustrated by the fact that ever 
smee Timur’s great mvasion it has remained mainly a resort of 
the semi-nomadic Mongolian tnbes of Haz^a Where the Hel- 
mand nver below Kandahar flows in a huge bend to the south- 
west towards the Sistan basm, both its banks are ad]omed by vast 
areas of sandy or bare clayey desert It is the waterless nature of 
the great deserts here traversed by the Helmand which accounts 
for the importance which the narrow nvenne belt along it has 
claimed as a safe passage for large tribal or military movements 

But before the Helmand termmates in the great marshes or 
H^uns of Sxstan its abundant waters carry fertility to a wide 
belt of ground This, owmg to its considerable agricultural re- 
sources, must always have very closely affected migrations or 
campaigns directed towards India from Iran Sistan, or 
Drangiana, as it was known in Alexander’s tune, from the Old 
Persian designation of its population (the “Lake-dwellers,” 
Zaranl{d)y has always, as far as our historical records reach back, 
formed an integral part of Iran Here tradition located the home- 
land of those Kayanian kings and that great hero Rustam around 
whom cluster the chief epic legends of Iran Yet the very name 
of Sistan, derived from Sa\astaniy the later Classical designation 
of the provmce, must remind us that the Iranian tnbe of the Sakas, 
who established themselves here after leaving Turkistan about 
the second century b c , were destined to provide rulers for cen- 
turies over wide territories of y^estern India 

The briefest reference will suffice here to the tracts, partly oases 
partly desert, which stretch north from Sis^n to the Hari-rud and 
Herat, the chief place along it They form the provmce which 
the Greeks called Arcia, from the name Haratva it bears m the 
Avesta and the Old-Persian mscnptions of Danus This temtory 
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was far removed from any direct contact with the Indian marches 
But through it passed the most practicable Ime of advance towards 
the latter— )ust as it would now— -from the north-east of Persia or 
the great plams of Turkistan beyond it We know that Alexander 
followed this Ime on his way to Arachosia and the Paropanisus, 
or Hmdukush, above Kabul before his mvasion of the Panjab 
Considermg the desert nature of most of the ground m that por- 
tion of Khorasan which lies west of Sistan, it may be safely 
assumed that the route passmg through Areia or Herat served 
also as the chief artery for whatever trade or other peaceful 
traffic linked the Panjab with the great centres of Persia 

The Makran Area 

It IS time now for us to cast a rapid glance at the third and 
southernmost zone of the Indo-Iranian border region with which 
we are concerned It lies to the south of the old highway which 
links Kandahar, the anaent Arachosia, with Smd on the lower 
Indus Apart from the comparatively narrow belt of plam along 
the right bank of the Indus it corresponds to ancient Gcdrosia, 
the poorest and least known of the provmces of the Achae- 
menian Empire Politically it coinades in the cast with the 
present Kalat State, mcluding British Makr^ and m the west 
with Persian Makran Withm an area extendmg close on 500 
miles from east to west and some 270 miles across, we End here a 
succession of barren mountam ranges They extend m parallel 
curves with a general direction from north-east to south-west and 
gradually decrease m height as they approach the Arabian sea- 
coast In the north there adjoins the sandy desert of the Helmand 
basm, and withm there he the equally barren if smaller drainage- 
less basins of Kharan and Bampur The valleys mtervemng 
between the utterly stenle hill ranges arc almost equally and and 
hold rare scattered oases only where irrigation over small stretches 
of ground is possible The extreme dryness of the climate per- 
mits only of the scantiest population, scarcely two souls per square 
mile within Bntish terntory and beyond it probably even less 
The consequent want of local resources accounts for the suffenngs 
and losses which attended the disastrous march of the force taken 
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by Alexander through Gcdrosia It equally beset also the voyage 
of his fleet along the forbidding coast of the Ikhthyophagoi, or 
“ flsh-<aters ” 


The Vedic Hymns 

However sketchy the acquaintance may be which we have 
gamed m the course of this rapid survey of the border region 
between India and Iran, it will make it easier for us to try and 
understand what information can be gleaned from our, alas, 
scanty materials as to the earliest developments and events which 
It witnessed History m the true sense does not dawn upon the 
relations between India and Iran until the nuddle of the sixth 
century b c , when Cyrus, the founder of the great Persian Empire, 
extended his vast dommion to Gandhara, mcluding the whole 
Kabul valley 

For earher periods, which must be counted prehistonc, we had 
until recent years to rely mainly upon what mdications could be 
gathered from the hymns of the Rigveda, the earhest literary pro- 
duct of Indian avihzation and the oldest textual record to be 
found in the whole range of Indo-European languages They 
have been preserved by tradition, entirely oral for centuncs, with a 
care and formal preasion which has no equal among the world's 
hteratures Smee the study of that great collection of sacred hymns 
on cntical hnes was started more than a hundred years ago by 
great Sansknt scholars m the West, it has yielded abundant mfor- 
mation on the rehgious beliefs, cults, customs, social conditions, 
etc , prcvailmg among the earliest Aryan people settled in India 

I enjoyed the good fortune of becommg familiar with those 
anaent hymns at the very begmnmg of my philological traming 
under the guidance of that great pioneer of Vedic studies, Professor 
Rudolf von Roth, fifty-six years ago So there would be a 
distinct temptation for me here to review m retrospect the widely 
varymg views held as to the period to which the composition of 
the older Rigveda hymns may be assigned To leave aside more 
speculative estimates, they have varied from the fifteenth to the 
eighth century b c But if m the absence of any definite chrono- 
logical evidence no consensus on this question can be expected at 
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present, anyhow, there can be no doubt as to the Indo-Aryans of 
the Vcdic period having been closely related in language and 
ethnic ongm to those Aryans who gave their name to Ir^ 

The language of the Vedic hymns shows nearest affinity with 
that of the Avesta, the sacred code of the Zoroastnan creed of 
Iran This apphes particularly to its oldest portion, the Gathas, 
which contam the utterances of Zoroaster, its founder This 
justifies the mference that those who spoke that eastern Iranian 
language m its oldest accessible form, and to whom Zoroaster’s 
teaching was directly addressed, had been m near contact at one 
tune with those Aryans among whom the hymns of the Rigvcda 
were composed Zoroaster’s date cannot as yet be considered as 
defimtely determmed, nor do his own Gathas furmsh any distinct 
mdication of where he was born or preached But other Avestic 
texts clearly prove early acquamtance with localities which belong 
to the region of the Indo-Iranian borderlands Thus the hst of 
Iranian territories given in the first chapter of the Vendidad m- 
cludes not merely Haraem^ Herat, and the '^HaStumant country,” 
or Sistan, but also the Hapta-hmdava, correspondmg to the Sapta 
sindhapahy or “ Seven Rivers,” of the Rigvcda More significant 
still It is that m the Yashts, metric texts embodying much popular 
lore of Iran, largely pre-Zoroastrian, we find mention made of 
Pistnahy the present Pishin valley near Quetta, of locahties which 
betoken familiarity with mountam tracts about Kabul and Pesha- 
war as well as close acquamtance with smaller rivers of the 
Helmand basm 

There is no need to discuss here these mterestmg geographical 
mdications, especially as I had occasion to deal with them in some 
detail when treating of the sacred Soma plant which has played 
an important part from very early times both m the Vedic ritual 
and m Zoroastrian cult Instead I may turn at once to the defimte 
geographical evidence which can be gathered from the hymns of 
the Rigveda as to the Aryan mvaders of Northern India havmg 
been familiar with a considerable portion of the borderland along 
die present North-West Frontier long before they settled m the 
Panjab, the “Land of the Five Rivers,” where the bulk of those 
hymns was composed 
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In a famous hymn of the Rigveda (x 75) all the rivers of the 
Panjab are mentioned m correct sequence from cast to west from 
the Sutlej (Sutudru) nght up to the Kubha^ the Kabul nver 
Together with them we find named the Krumu and GomaUy 
correspondmg to the present Kurram and Gumal Now these arc 
both comparatively small rivers, except when sudden spates fill 
their beds, and their mention suggests such acquamtance with 
Waziristan and the adjacent valleys drained by them as only a 
recollection of their prolonged occupation by Aryan tribes m an 
early period is likely to account for To the same conclusion 
pomts also the incidental mention in the Rigveda of two other 
small rivers of this border tract, the Hanyupa and YavyeWaU It 
has long ago been recognized that phonetic derivatives of their 
names are borne by the present Hanob and Zhob, the one a 
tnbutary of the Kurram and the other an affluent of the Gumal 

We have an mdication further to west of the hne which the 
Aryan mvaders of India arc hkcly to have followed I refer to 
the Avesoc name of the nver Harahmitt, the present Arghand-ab, 
the Arachdtos of the Greeks This tnbutary of the Helmand has 
given Its Old'-Persian name to the fertile tract of Kandah^ 
through which it flows, and the Greeks accordingly called it 
Arachosia Harahvmti is the exact equivalent of the Vedic nver 
name Sarasvatiy which prommently figures m the Rigveda hymns, 
with that regular phonetic change of s mto h which distinguishes 
the Avestic language from Vedic Sanskrit Whether any of the 
passages of the Rigveda, nammg the Sarasvati, actually refers to 
the Harahvaiti-Arghandab, as has been supposed by some scholars, 
is doubtful But the relation of the Avestic and Vedic river names 
is so close as to make it appear very probable that we have here a 
case of that transfer of river names which has been very common 
m the topographta sacra of India all through the ages 

The Aryan Invaders 

The ground we have touched here qmte apart from its ancient 
designation has a distinct mterest for the question concerning the 
migration which brought the Vedic Aryans mto India If wc 
examme geographical conditions over the whole of the wide 
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region previously surveyed we must realize that there is no por- 
tion of It offenng greater facilities for a great ethnic movement 
towards the Indian north-west than the valley of the Helmand 
and Its northern affluents taken as a whole From the old high- 
way across the Khojak and Bolan passes right up to the Kabul- 
Khybcr line it gives access to a wide stretch of ground with quite 
a senes of routes which would conveniently serve for a gradual 
advance of scmi-nomadic tnbes to the fertile plams on and beyond 
the Indus 

We may never know for certam from which side the Indo- 
Iraman border region was first entered by the then perhaps still 
undivided Aryan people But whether their migration brought 
them from the open plains of what is now Russian Turkistan m 
the north or through Persia in the west, it is clear that the wide 
belt of open ground along Herat, ^stan, and the Helmand valley 
on account of its physical conditions would have provided the 
easiest passage for expansion Migration from the north-west is 
what the prevailing theory assumes for the move which separated 
the Aryan branch from the rest of the peoples speaking Indo- 
European languages The fact that m a later period also Iraman 
tnbes like the Sakas are snll found m the region of the Oxus 
seems to support this assumption But another line of migration, 
that from the west, cannot be ruled out altogether, since the dis- 
covery made in Hitnte inscriptions of the fourteenth century b c 
has shown that divinities prominent m the hymns of the Rigveda 
were worshipped and certain Vedic words used by people setded 
m the Mitanni country adjacent to Northern Mesopotamia 

When so much as regards the penod which saw the first arrival 
of Aryan tribes in the Indo-Aryan border region must remam 
conjectural, we must feel all the more grateful for the light which 
archaeological discoveries of recent years have thrown upon a far 
carher prehistoric avihzation m those parts These discoveries 
have been made mamly m the last, and at first sight perhaps least 
promismg, of the zones distinguished in our precedmg survey 

They were due m the first place and chiefly to the extensive and 
most fruitful excavations which were conducted smee 1922 under 
Sir John Marshall’s direction at the great site of Mohenjo<laro 
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near the nght bank of the Indus in Sind The abundant remains 
brought to light from the ruins of a great prehistonc settlement 
revealed a highly advanced culture having Hounshed there m 
chalcohthic times Ceramic wares and other rehcs of Mohenjo- 
daro from the start showed unmistakable affimty to correspond- 
mg antiqmties of the earliest strata at Susa and other chalcohthic 
sites of anaent Elam Through the discovery at Susa and at a 
few Mesopotamian sites of some seals engraved with characters of 
the as yet undeaphered “ Indus Valley ” script, as well as by 
other collateral evidence, it became possible for Sir John Marshall 
to determine that the nuns unearthed at Mohen]o-daro, ana sub- 
sequently also at the similar site of Harappa far up m the Western 
Pan}ab, date from a penod comprising approximately the first 
and second quarters of the third millennium b c Through Sir 
John Marshall’s and his collaborators’ monumental publication 
the characteristics of the early “ Indus civilization ” have become 
widely known It will hence suffice here to touch only in the 
briefest way upon a few essential pomts 

The comparatively high standard of material avihzation 
attained there is attested by the sohd construction of the houses, 
provided with baths, hypocausts, drains, etc , and the lay-out of 
paved streets Metal crafts were fully developed and artistic skill 
displayed in small sculptures and engraved seals Pamted pottery 
of a superior kmd is common But perhaps the most staking 
discovery is the proof of the great antiquity of rehgious notions 
qmte different from those of the earhest Vedic texts They are 
manifestly pre-Aryan, but still predominant m the popular cults 
of India Evidence of this is furnished by numerous objects, 
pccuhar to Indian forms of worship, such as the Lmga and Yom 
and representations of the sacred bull, a Sivaitic god, the Sakti 
or mother goddess 

Expeditions of 1927 and 1928 

It became obviously an important archaeological task to trace 
the connection between this “ Indus avihzation ” and the chalco- 
hdne culture of those early sites in the Near East to which it was 
manifestly related The systematic excavation of a small but very 
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interesting chalcolithic cemetery earned out by Mr Hargreaves m 
1925 at Nal, m the Kalat State, showed what reward imght await 
a more extensive search to the west of the Indus Already, in 
1916, at the close of my third Central Asian expedition, I had 
come at wind-eroded sites of the Sistan desert upon painted 
pottery showing unmistakable relationship to chalcohthic ware 
both of Susa and of Anau m Transcaspia Thus the task of 
searching for other links between those earliest known cultures of 
India and Iran, usmg the latter term m its widest sense, across 
the vast and as yet archaeologically unexplored region intervening 
between the Indus valley and the head of the Persian Gulf, made 
a special quasi'personal appeal to me 
I was fortunately enabled to carry out this task as far as the 
westernmost border of British territory by two long expeditions 
undertaken m the years 1927 and 1928 on behalf of the Indian 
Archaeological Survey Their results have been fully recorded m 
my reports “An Archaeological Tour in Waziristan and 
Northern Baluchistan” and “An Archaeological Tour m Ge- 
drosia,” and only briefest reference to them need be made here 
The first of those two journeys allowed me to trace and test by 
trial excavations a considerable number of prehistoric sites, first 
along the foot of the Waziristan hills overlookmg the Indus and 
then in the valleys of Zhob and Pishin withm Northern 
Baluchistan On the second journey, covermg a still more exten- 
sive area m Bntish Makr^, I was able to discover and survey 
remains of chalcolithic settlements at close on four score sites 
nght up to the Persian frontier on the shore of the Arabian Sea 
Tnal excavations at the mc»t important of all the sites scattered 
over an area of roughly 650 miles from north-east to south-west 
and some 250 miles across where widest m the south, proved the 
essential umty of the avihzation which existed durmg chalcolithic 
times in this great portion of the border region between India 
and Iran At a number of sites the great height of the mounds, 
together with the umform character of the finds m their debns 
layers, proved prolonged occupation during this period At some 
sites the abundance of terra-cotta figunnes of the Brahmam bull 
and the mother goddess seemed to mdicate the extension of a cult 
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similar to that proved for Mohcnjo-^laro and essentially Indian 
as far west as the present Perso-Indian frontier 
But of still greater interest perhaps in its general and geo- 
graphical bearing is the fact that many of those sites arc found on 
ground where the great aridity of the dimate coupled with the 
inadequacy or total absence of surface water would nowadays pre- 
clude regular cultivation and the existence of considerable settled 
communities Yet such are defimtely mdicated at a number of 
sites by rums marking small towns with stone-built houses, etc 
Plentiful evidence is thus afforded of Makran and probably most 
of Baluchistan having m chalcohthic times, say, m the fourth 
and third millennia b c , been less arid than it now is This ob- 
servation has its speaal interest m connection with the much-dis- 
cussed question of “ desiccation ” If this has been local, as I am m- 
chned to believe m parts of Central Asia also, it may here well be 
accoimted for by some change m the direction and extent of the 
south-west monsoon This question can be touched here only m 
passing But mention must be made of the plain fact that the 
great hardships and losses suffered by Alexander’s troops on their 
disastrous march from the mouth of the Indus clearly prove the 
wastes of Gedrosia having been then already as arid as they now 
are 


Later Expeditions 

Smee my retirement from the Indian Archaeological Survey m 
1929 I have been able by four successive expeditions, the first 
two effected with the help of Harvard Umversity and the 
British Museum and the third with that of the British School 
m Iraq, to continue my archaeological reconnaissances from the 
south-western extremity of British Makran right through the 
length of Southern Persia to Kurdistan The first of these 
journeys took me across Persian Makran, the western portion of 
the zone with which I have been dealmg The observations and 
finds made here at chalcolithic sites fully bore out the significance 
of those on the British side of the frontier* But cunously enough 
the tcrrarcotta figurmes pomtmg to notions of Indian cult were 
nowhere to be found at such sites The evidence secured by the 
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explorations of all these journeys in the great provinces of 
Kerman, Pars, Khuzistan, Kermansh^, right up to Kurdistan, 
left no doubt about an essentially uniform chalcohthic civilization 
havmg prevailed wherever physical conditions permitted of 
settled life 

The possibihty of peaceful traffic and trade between India and 
the Near East across Iran may therefore be assumed even in those 
early times But this leaves us still far from any definite clue as 
to where that prehistoric civihzation ongmally developed, whether 
Iran saw its first growth or whether it served then as it so often 
did m histoncal times as a kmd of clearing-house for cultural m- 
fluenccs Where my travels took me along the shore of the 
Arabian Sea and the desolate coast of the Persian Gulf, I searched 
m vam for any relics of a maritime trade m prehistonc times 
between the Indus valley and Mesopotamia Yet proofs of man- 
time intercourse from the early Islamic penod onwards were 
found m abundance But the subsidence of this coast, as proved 
by my observations at certain points, deprives this negative evi- 
dence of sudi value as might be attached to it otherwise 
Of all the ethnic movements across the Indo-Iranian border region, 
the one which brought the Aryan tribes speaking Vedic Sanskrit 
to the Indus and the Panjab is bound to have the greatest claim 
upon our mterest owing to the far-reaching and lastmg character 
of Its results It belongs, as we have seen, wholly to prehistory, 
and unfortunately archaeology has up to the present failed to 
throw hght on this penod Nowhere has the ground visited on 
my journeys yielded remains filhng the wide chronological gap 
between the chalcohthic mounds traced m such abundance and 
the bunal sites found m numerous places of Baluchistan and 
Makran which date at the earhest from the last centuries before 
our era Not until sites abandoned much later than Mohenjo- 
daro have been explored can we hope to learn of the actual state 
of avilizatKHx prevailing m the Indus valley and beyond at the 
time of the Aryan invasion Meanwhile we may be content with 
what observations as to the physical character of the ground 
adjoming those fertile plams on the west and histoncal parallels 
can teach us 
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Changing Civiuzations 

Even though that ground may have been less and about the 
tune of the Aryan conquest than it now is, the limited area 
capable of cultivation must have caused the mvaders while they 
held it to lead a health-giving semi-nomadic life m the hills 
Hardened by it, they are likely to have been tempted to supple- 
ment their scanty resources, mainly pastoral, by raids on the 
setded agricultural people of the plains, ]ust as are their Pathan 
successors on the present north-west border That setded popula- 
tion are not likely to have been their equals m virility and 
physical strength, though probably superior in most things that 
make up culture Civilization m the Indus valley by that time 
may well have sunk below the level which the remains of 
Mohenjo-daro have disclosed Civilizations, as we know, are apt 
to have then ups and downs But however that may have been, 
we must in view of subsequent developments credit the race 
which succumbed to the Aryan mvasion with havmg possessed 
the same remarkable capacity for absorbing and digestmg foreign 
conquerors as Hmduism has displayed through most historical 
phases 

This process had, no doubt, far advanced when histoncal light 
breaks upon the extreme north-west of India with the conquest 
by Cyrus (558-530 bc) of Gandhara as recorded by Classical 
authors This provmce formmg the eastern limit of the vast 
empire created by the founder of the Achaememan dynasty must 
on geographical grounds be assumed to have mcluded not merely 
the Peshawar district, to which the term was restneted m later 
times, but the whole Kabul valley and the terntones to the south 
of It This conquest was further expanded when Darius, prob- 
ably after 516 b c , added the “ Indian ” provmce to Gandhara 
This latter is referred to m his mscriptions at Persepolis and 
Naksh-i-Rustam also under a name correspondmg to the Paro- 
panisus of the Greeks — t e , the Hmdukush As the “ Indian ” pro- 
vmce IS named by Herodotus as the most populous division of the 
empire paying the highest annual tnbute, it is safe to assume 
that it mcluded terntones on both sides of the Indus down to 
Smd 
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Both Gandhanans and “ Indians ’’ are named by Herodotus m 
the hst of contmgents provided by subject nations for the Persian 
army which accompamed Xerxes, Danus* successor, on the ill- 
fated expedition agamst Greece m 480 b c The dress and arma- 
ments of Gandhanans and “ Indians ” are dpsenbed by Herodotus 
much as these can still be seen among the tnbute-bearmg figures 
shown m the fine rehevo panels flankmg the stairs of the huge 
terrace which bears the palaces of the Kmgs of Kmgs at Persepohs 
and now, thanks to Professor Herzfeld’s excavations, has been 
completely cleared As justly stated by the late Professor Rapson, 
“At no period in early history probably were the means of 
commumcation by land more open, or the conditions more 
favourable for the mterchange of ideas between India and the 
West “ 


The Persian Satraps 

Unfortunately no defimte archaeological testimony has so far 
come to light of the mfluence which this Persian dommation last- 
mg for fully two centuncs had exerased m these provmccs Here 
as elsewhere m the vast domimon of the Achaememan dynasty 
direct control must be assumed to have been exercised by Persian 
Satraps Their admimstrative staffs and troops are likely to have 
been largely recruited from the western portions of the Empire 
But there is no reason to believe that the indigenous civdization 
prcvailmg m those two provinces was materially affected thereby 
From the analogy of what little can be gathered from scattered 
references to them m the next succeedmg penod it may be safely 
concluded that their civihzation remamed essentially Indian 

We know that Greeks found frequent employment at the im- 
penal court and at the courts of the Persian Satraps But apart 
from fragments of the writings of Ktesias, which mainly repro- 
duce folklore stories about India gathered through such channels, 
nothing has survived of contemporary Greek mformation relatmg 
to this portion of the Achaememan Empire On the Indian side 
we must be content with the fact that Gandhara is named in very 
early Sanskrit literature and m Buddhist texts among the countnes 
of India, and that Salatura, the traditional birthplace of Pamm, 
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the earliest of the great Saosknt grammanans, can be safely 
located at Labor in the Peshawar distnct 

The hold of the later Achacmenian Kings of Kings over these 
outlying provinces in the east is likely to have gradually slackened 
But when Alexander started on his Indian campaign^ the most 
celebrated of all mvasions of India and the oldest of which we 
possess detailed accounts, he found them still formmg, nomnally 
at least, a part of the great Persian Empire to which he laid claim 
as his heritage by the right of conquest He first approached 
them on his march towards Bactria through Areia-Hcrat, 
Drangiana-Sistan, and Arachosia-Kandahar, those terntorics of 
the Indo-Iraman border region to which I have referred before as 
providmg the natural highway and base for any great ethnic or 
military move into India When Alexander’s march brought him 
from Arachosia or Kandahar across snow-covered uplands to the 
foot of the “ Indian Caucasus ” — t e , the Hindukush — ^we find that 
the inhabitants of that territory, also spoken of as people of the 
Paropanisus, are significantly desenbed by Arrian (Anabasis^ iii , 
28) as “ the Indians who were nearest to the Arachotians ” 

It was m this territory, correspondmg to the present Kabul, 
that Alexander on his return from the arduous campaigns m 
Bactria and Sogdiana prepared for the mvasion which was to 
carry him across the Western Panjab as far as the Beas To 
follow the great conqueror there would take us far beyond the 
region with which we are concerned here Nor need I deal here 
ivith Alexander’s hard-fought advance across the mountams to the 
north of the Kabul river I have shown elsewhere how it led 
through the Kunar valley, Bajaur, and Swat and, after the 
memorable capture of the great mountam stronghold of Aornos, 
ultimately brought hun to the Indus It will be enough to state 
that the valiant hill tnbes with whom the Macedonians had so 
hard a struggle on this difficult ground arc always desenbed by 
Alexander’s histonans as Indians They may well have been 
Dardic-speakmg predecessors of those trans-border Pathans who 
have figured so often on the same ground m modern North-West 
Frontier campaigns 

It has been my good fortune to have been able on this ground 
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to trace much of Alexander’s track to the Indus Beyond it, too, 
I could visit scenes both on Indian and Iranian sod which once 
had witnessed great events of Alexander’s wonderful story But 
by the Indus we have now reached the limits set for this discourse 
and mtcresting as it would be to scan later phases in the history of 
those marches I must leave it as “ another story ” 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
SW I, on Tuesday, November i6, 1937, when a paper entitled “Early 
Relations between India and Inin “ (illustrated by lantern slides) was read 
by Sir Aurel Stein, k c i e The Most Hon die Marquess of Zetland, 
Gcsi,Gci£, was in the Chair 

The Chairman Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^We are indeed exceptionally 
fortunate to have persuaded Sir Aurel Stem to come and dehver a lecture 
this afternoon upon the “ Early Relations between India and Ii^ ” 

I think It IS )ust over a quarter of a century since I had the pleasure of 
bemg conducted over the Museum at Peshawar by Sir Aurel Stem and 
shown round the stupa of King Kamshka somewhere about the year 1911 
Before that time Sir Aurel Stein had carried out great journeys of exploration 
in Central Asia, covering the Takla Makan Desert and surroundmg distncts 
Subsequent to that time he had opportunities of carrying out similar journeys 
of exploration practically throughout the whole oi the country which runs 
from the Pamirs to the Persian Gulf, with the smgle exception perhaps of 
Afghanistan That great block of terntory is one of extraordinary interest, 
pardy because until sea power opened up the broad highway of the ocean, 
the gateway into India was situated in the rugged defiles of that country 
We generally think of the Kabul nver valley as the actual gateway mto 
India, but, as Sir Aurel Stem will probably make clear this afternoon, that 
was not necessarily by any means the only gateway mto North-West India 
There is, for example, the valley of the Helmand nver 
And he will also probably tell us that the geographical features of what is 
today, I am bound to say (for I have crossed it myself and 1 know something 
of it), a very desert tract of country — ^namely, Baluchistan and British and 
Persian Makran— was at one tunc a very different country, much more 
fertile, with a much greater rainfall than it has today In those circum- 
stances it may well be, and discoveries have shown that it probably was the 
case, that there was a great passage of cultural communication between the 
peoples of Iran and the peoples of India along that great tract of territory 
But 1 must not forestall what the lecturer proposes to say to us Let me 
therefore with great pleastue call on Sir Aurel Stem to give us his address 
(The paper was then read ) 

The Chairman We have listened to a most interesting lecture on a most 
interesting part of the world Happily it does not give nse to controversy 
in die sense in which we are accustomed to usmg the word controversy — 
namely, pohtical controversy But it is possible it may give rise to some 
controversy m so far as die conclusions which have been derived by the 
lecturer from his excavations and his studies are concerned 
I think we have present Mr Sidney Smith of the British Museum, and if 
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so I dare say he might be willing to make some observations on the subject- 
matter of the lecture 

Mr Sidney Smith As you will fully appreaate, it is a little difficult to 
speak on a paper like that of Sir Aurel Stem It deals with the subject which 
he has studied during a long lifetime of travel and research, and nobody 
could be expected to controvert his statements I have only the right to 
speak m that m my department are now stored the relics that he has brought 
back to stay in this country from the journeys of which he has spoken 

The relics, so far as I am concerned, are of that chalcohthic avihzation, 
which he described very rightly as uniform over this enormous tract of 
country which is Iraman territory That civilization dates back to a very 
remote antiquity He referred to it as bemg connected with the earhest 
civilization we know in Susiana Recent researches both m Mesopotamia 
and in Western Persia have given us some inkling of the histone relations 
of the earhest civilization of Susa with actual history, and it seems extremely 
probable — though the estimation of age must always be a matter of guessr- 
work — ^that a great deal of pottery which is related to what we call Susa I , 
the earhest avilization at Susa, goes back to a remote date m the fifth 
millpniu nr n 

You are then dealmg with a time which for all practical purposes goes far 
beyond any kind of history we can ever hope to recover But Sir Aurel 
Stem has recovered the tangible proofs of a connection nght across Persia 
from west to cast He has shown you some of the terra-cotta hgunnes and 
some of the pottery that he has brought back, and which} owing to the 
generosity of the Iraman Government, we can keep as examples m this 
country for the use of European scholars We owe a debt to the Iraman 
Government that I should like to underline for this generosity, at a time 
when other Governments in the Near East arc betraying a more curmud- 
geonous attitude 

It IS a remarkable thing that this civilization should be so umform over so 
large an area We must expect from further excavaaons that we shall find 
differences We hope that excavations now being conducted in Western 
Persia by the French and by the Americans may serve to throw light both 
on the differences and the uniformity 

But the point where I may perhaps be allowed to introduce a note of 
controversy — ^not with Sir Aurel Stem naturally, and also not political — ^is 
here there is nothing bemg done on the eastern side Sir Aurel Stem has 
not mentioned the fact that smee Sir John Marshall’s excavations there has 
been one more attempt to throw hght on this matter from the side of the 
Indus valley Dr Mackay, who was engaged at Mohenjo-daro, was enabled 
by American enterprise to go out to India again to dig another site at 
Chanha-daro, contaimng valuable archseological evidence of a penod later 
than that represented at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa And there is no doubt 
m his opmion, and I beheve in Sir John MarshaH’s, that money spent on 
other sites m the Indus valley would enable us to trace this civilization 
down to a much later period than we can at present hope to understand 
from the remains we have 
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That » a very senous call, and it is a call that must primarily rest on the 
Government, central or local or whichever may be responsible, in India 
This IS not a tune when research should be held up for the lack of spending 
a few hundred pounds m excavation You may say perhaps, “ What right 
have you to expect that at a time when money is needed for other purposes, 
more urgent, it should be spent on mere digging, which may not produce 
results?^* My answer would be that we know results must come, because 
we have an astonishing fact about the seals of the Mohenjo-daro civilization, 
another queer puzzle which we cannot resolve without further remains dug 
out by the spade You have there the amazing fact of a wnting found in 
the Indus valley being found also on seals from sites m Mesopotamia 
When Professor Sayce, who first pointed out this resemblance, published it, 
he was laughed at It was considered an impossibility that there should be 
this connection That deduction has been proved to the hilt by seals that 
Sir Leonard Woolley and Dr Frankfort have found smee that time But 
the seals found m Mesopotamia are not the same seals that are found m 
India They are different m form They have the general form of the 
Mesopotamian seals, not of die seals of the Indus valley We can date diosc 
seals They belong to the penod between 3000 and :^oo b c 

Somewhere or other there must be a third centre Excavation in the Indus 
valley may yet reveal where that third centre was, and I would urge as 
strongly as may be that we should all take from Sir Aurcl Stem’s lecture 
this one message, that his work entails, requires, necessitates excavation, and 
especially excavation on the Indus side of the border 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer It is a great pleasure to all his old fnends who 
are assembled here to see Sir Aurel Stem among us again, and it is a still 
greater pleasure to find he has come back so hale and hearty from his forty 
years in the wilderness I think I can claun to be one of his oldest friends 
It is about fifty years smee we first met at Lahore, and looking at him today 
I feel inchned to ask, “ How do you keep that school-girl complexion?” 

I next met him at Peshawar when he was equippmg himself for that 
famous and memorable expedition mto Chinese Turkistan I helped to- 
wards that equipment I sold him a horse Thereby hangs a talc I had 
bought that horse from a fellow-Inshman — a very foolish thing to do He 
was a beautiful Arab to look at, but could neither gallop nor leap, and I 
wanted him to do both What was I to do? I sold him to Sir Aurel Stem 
I have no doubt, I hope at all events, that he earned Sir Aurel from 
Peshawar over the roof of the world into Turkistan — ^but I have never 
ventured to enquire 

That IS thirty-five years ago, and m those thirty-five years of almost 
unbroken travel, think what Sir Aurel has accomplished, all under the most 
dreary, dismal conditions in the darkest comers of the world He has 
surveyed the world, if not from China to Peru, at least from China to the 
borders of Arabia He has thrown fresh light on some of the most difficult 
problems of history, ethnology, and archaeology he has made the past live 
agam He has gained a world-wide reputation, not only for the extent and 
the thoroughness of his mvestigations, but for their scientific accuracy 
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We h 3 V<* had ample proof dE it here this afternoon, when the representative 
of the Bntish Museum has told us he could not challenge anything Sir Aurel 
Stem has put forward 

Therefore Sir Aurel might boast Gua regto in Asia nostn non plena 
hborts, but he is too modest to say that As an explorer he stands on the 
same plane as Marco Polo, whose footsteps he has so often retraced 

Now, havmg accomplished so much, perhaps like his hero Alexander, he 
IS puung for fresh worlds to conquer In that connection I would like to 
quote what was said the other day at the conclusion of a leader m The 
Times, a very appreciative leader It ends with this sentence “ What will 
be the next voyage of discovery of this veteran scholar, explorer and 
archaeologist; who will keep his seventy-iifth birthday a fortmght from 
today?*’ 

My answer to that would be, “ Call a halt Do not hsten agam to the call 
of the wilds You have left no fresh worlds to be conquered Remember the 
advice of the poet and crown * a hfe of labour with an age of ease ’ ” Sir 
Aurel has had a life labour Surely it is tune now for him to seek an age 
at least of comparative ease 

I have no doubt that is foreign to his mdomitable energy, but 1 venture 
to appeal to you, my lord, who can speak m the twofold capacity of an 
explorer yourself and as the head of the Government of India which has 
done so much to forward Sir Aurel’s achievements and of which he was so 
distinguished a servant, to use your inHuence to dissuade him from going 
back agam to the wilderness We want him here at home 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon (High Commissioner for India) The only excuse 
that I have m ofFenng a few remarks is my desire to acknowledge the great 
service that Sir Aurel has rendered to the East, and particularly to my 
country His wntmgs, and the results of the discoveries of Sir John Marshall, 
have infused a new spirit of pnde of race m the peoples of Northern India 
Before these discoveries we ourselves did not realize what a grand past the 
Panjab and North-Western India had They have shown us that our 
civilization is one of the oldest that can be found anywhere in the world, 
and that is a feeling which is hkely to help any people to make further 
struggles to hve up to their reputation To you it may be a case of reading 
an attractive novel or an interesting book from the hterary pomt of view, 
but to us who have come from the Panjab every line that Sir Aurel has 
wntten about Jus travels and discovenes has a speaal appeal I assure you 
that when 1 received his book 1 did not want to stc^ till 1 had finished the 
whde of It from beginnmg to end That just shows the kind of interest 
that we frmn the nmth take m his discoveries 

I am per tain that his work not only will go down in history as a great 
achievemeat; but also will prove an incentive to our people to carry forward 
the torch which he has lit and shown to us 

My fnend Mr Sidney Smith was pleased to remark that he was dissatisfied 
with thmgs at the odier end, refemng probably to my Government Let 
me mention for his information that die Government of India takes the 
deepest interest m these archzc^ogical discoveries made by Sir John Marshall 
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and Sir Aurel Stem He knows as well as I do that all the discoveries made 
at Taxilla near Rawalpindi, at Harappa m Montgomery district, and at 
Mcdienjo-daro m Sind have been financed by the Government of Tndiflj and 
they stiH contmue to take the deepest interest in these discoveries 
Only recently I met one of our young Indians, a member of the Indian 
Archaeological Department^ who has come over here to make further studies 
and no doubt learn wisdom from Mr Sidney Smith and the Museum with 
which he is identified, and who will go back all the better fitted to contmue 
his work I can assure Mr Smith that as far as the people and the Govern- 
ment of India are concerned, they will not be lackmg m generosity to this 
great work begun by Sir Aurel Stem and Sir John Marshall 
Apart from these discoveries that Sir Aurel has made, there are certam 
other things which are of very great importance to us in the Panjab We 
know that certain parts of the Panjab and Smd are very and and full of 
deserts, and from his writings we discover that probably the course of the 
monsoon has changed 

He also hmts that the fact that some of these fiounshing towns along the 
south coast of Persia and Makran have become desert is because of the 
change m chmate It may be that climate has a great deal to do with it, but 
we also know in the Pan3ab that there were certain very fiounshing towns 
along the banks of the nvers which are now more or less detelict, towns 
hke Leah in MuzafiFargarh district and Pmd Dadan Khan m the Jhelum 
distnct, because of the advent of railway and motor traffic 
These towns flourished because all the trade was earned by means of 
nvers, although they are situated practically in the heart of desert and very 
rocky lands where there is no cultivation at all It may be that the route to 
India along the sea coast was the cause of the flourishing condition of those 
towns Sometimes it is the change in the course of rivers which brings 
desolation to a country In the Panjab we know that the River Saraswati 
comes out from the Simla HiUs and gradually disappears m the desert It 
used to be a very fast nver, it is now a small stream Also the State of 
Bahawalpur used to have a nver flowing through it, and the bones of some 
of the ammals that live in marshes have been discovered there Now it is 
all desert 

In the Panjab there have been canals previously Along the routes of the 
canals which are bemg bmit now we have discovered the rums of anaent 
canab and towns 

I wish I had been m my village when Sir Aurel passed through it I was 
pleased to read that he inspected a mound near my home But there are 
many mounds like it which show there was a civilization m the Panjab 
centunes ago, and there were canals and irngations, and yet they have gone 
into desolation 

His discoveries and researches have given us m die Panjab food for 
thought as to whether the new canals we have constructed may not have 
the same fate some day unless wc take measures to prevent waterlogging 
It is a very mterestmg subject, and we all want to study Sir Aurel*s books 
line by hne I only wish to say that we arc deeply mdebted to him for all that 
he has done He went out for archztdogical studies, for the love of hterature 
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and ait» and did not go to discover a gold mine m Soudi Afnca or a copper 
mine in Mexico and so enrich 

I am sure his pleasure and pride in his work is no less than that o£ people 
like Columbus and other great discoverers I ofier him a very hearty vote 
of t hank s on bdialf of the £ast^ and particularly on behalf of my country, 
which IS so mterested in his work One of the most important thmgs he has 
mentioned m his book is his new theory about the spot on the Jhdum river 
from whence Alexander crossed m order to £ght the famous battle with 
the Kmg of Northern India The well-acknowledged historical fact that 
Alexander was defeated by the Panjabis and turned his back on the Panjab 
fills us with a very great sense of pnde That will partly explam why the 
Panjab is called the sword arm of India and why our soldiers gave such good 
account of themselves on the European battlefidds during the Great War 

The Chairman There is only a word or two which I would hke to add 
As 1 listened to Mr Sidney Smith it began to dawn upon my mind that it 
might have to be my task to defend the Government of India against a 
charge of parsimony in the matter of excavation at ihe eastern end of die 
great tract of country which has been desenbed to us this afternoon But 
I have been largely reheved of that task by Sir Firoz Khan Noon, who has 
remmded you of all that the Government of India have, m fact, done in the 
mterest of archaeological exploration 

It IS qmte true that during recent years it has been difficult in India, as in 
many other countries, to find money for many purposes which we should all 
like to see financed If Mr Sidney Smith had the daily experience which 
falls to my lot, of considermg all the projects for which money is required 
in India, he would appreaate rather better, I think, the difficulties with 
which the Governments m India at the present time are faced m the matter 
of providmg money for matters of this kmd 

But let me assure him that 1 take note of what he has said, and that in so 
far as I am m these days able to exercise mfluence upon the distribution of 
the revenues of India, I shall bear very closely m mind what he has said 
(Applause ) 

But there is one comment which I should like to make upon the subject* 
matter of Sir Aurd Stem’s lecture, because it has always seemed to me to be 
a matter of extraordinary mterest 

We all remember, I suppose, the sensation which was created by the 
discovery some fifteen years ago of the remains of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. It is qmte clear, I thmk, from the finds which have been made 
there, that much of the symbolism of the Hindu rehgions of die present day 
is denved from this much earher avili 2 :ation which preceded by many, many 
centunes the incursion of the Aryans into India. Sir Aurel Stem, as a result 
of his researches durmg recent years, has been able to show that the 
probabihty is that a great expanse of chalcolithic avihzation extended the 
whole way from Susa m Peraa to die Panjab m India Perhaps some of his 
most fascmating discoveries have been the outcome of the excavations which 
he has been able to make m Makrw, bodx British and Persian Makran, 
mdicatmg the probabihty that that was so 
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I hope that research on those lines will be continued, for I have always 
myself found that after the question, “ Why am I here at all?” one of the 
most interesting questions is, “Who was here before me?” And I have 
always experienced a feelmg fascination m the discoveries which are made 
by the archaeologists, showing what sort of races and what sort of cultures 
and avilizations were actually in existence on this planet four or five thousand 
years ago 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, may I call upon Sir Malcolm Seton to 
propose a vote of thanks to Sir Aurel Stem for the extraordinarily mterestmg 
lecture which he has given us 

Sir Malcolm Seton, k c b It is a very great pleasure to be allowed to 
propose a vote of thanks to Sir Aurel Stem for his fasematmg paper 

Most of us, 1 think, know something of his books, and, like the High 
Commissioner for India, have been enthralled by the accounts that he has 
given of the results of his explorations He has had a wonderful career, and 
we are dehghted to see him so hale and hearty at the end of such a splendid 
record of achievement 

For myself I have no views, controversial or otherwise, about the chalco- 
hthic avilizauon, but when one thmks of the amount that Sir Aurel Stem 
has been able to discover of the civilization and the culture that existed 
towards 3000 b c , the ordinary layman feels rather like the legendary lady 
who, on bemg taken round an observatory by a distinguished astronomer 
and told some figures about the stars and their distances, said, “ But if they 
are such distances away, how can you see to read their names?” 

Sir Aurel Stem’s vision has penetrated to a good deal of the past, and we 
are gready indebted to him for spendmg a day of his leisure in commg to 
speak to us, and I wish to echo what the High Commissioner said, that we 
are really grateful to him 

May I at the same tune include m the vote of thanks the name of the 
Secretary of State for India, who so kmdly presided over our meeting The 
Association owes a great deal to Lord Zedand for his unf ailmg interest, and I 
am sure it needs no eloquence from me to persuade you to pass the double 
vote of thanks (Applause ) 

Sir Aurel Stein said 1 have to thank Lord Zedand and those who 
very kmdly spoke after my lecture from the depth of my heart for the 
encouragmg words I have heard 

I confess 1 have enjoyed all these travels, and m spite of the warning of 
my much admired and cherished friend. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 1 cannot 
altogether promise to live m retirement. But I can promise him that I shall 
try to keep away from distant “true” deserts and restrict myself to a 
narrower zone perhaps not so far away to keep me half-way between 
England and the Panjab which I love That sort of oscillation will perhaps 
allow me to continue for a few years more to do the work to which I have 
been attached all my hie 

It has been a very great pleasure to me to hear the words of the High 
Commissioner for India, and to realize that I have been moving rather near 
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to his own home If I had been aware of it, I should not have iziled to pay 
a visit to that village 

It IS a fascmatmg country, and it is m the Pan]ab that I have made my 
earhest and perhaps some of my very best fnends 
Thank you very much for the encouragement you have given me by 
listening to a long paper 
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By S H Wood 

(Director of the Department of Intelhgence and Public Relations, 
Board of Education, England ) 

I NEED not assure you — and yet I do assure you — that I have no 
intention of posing as an authonty on India in virtue of having 
spent rather less than four months m Delhi, the Punjab, and the 
United Provinces It was through no design on my part either 
that I went to India or that I am addressmg you today Indeed, 
when I was mvited to visit that country I had very grave doubts 
whether my qualifications and experience were relevant to Indian 
educational problems, and as for addressing members of this 
Assoaation, I reahzed when I accepted the mvitation that the 
majonty, if not the whole, of my audience would be more familiar 
with India than I am 

But having disavowed any claim to a profound knowledge of 
India, I ought also to confess that my short experience of that 
country does not lead me to beheve m the existence of a vast 
unbndgeable gulf separatmg East from West I think some non- 
sense is talked on that subject, more particularly by Enghshmen 
At first I was impressed by the remark, “Ah, my friend, the 
longer I five m India, the less I understand the country ” But 
prescndy I began to wonder whether it might not be a mere 
clfMi and, m some cases, evidence of a shallow mind Soaal 
inheritance, religious convictions and customs, climatic conditions 
and geographical structure, and a host of other factors have a 
profound mfiuence on mankmd, but even so, men are men, 
women are women, and, what is more important from the pomt 
of view of my remarks today, children are children the world 
over If the stomach of the Indian peasant is to be distmgmshed 
from that of the English agricultural labourer, it is chiefly by 
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the fact that the former more often than the ktter lacks sufficient 
food for Its satisfaction And Indian children^ like children else- 
where, are potentially full of fun and arc intellectually curious, 
and, moreover, they have a daily need of physical activity and 
play If they too often appear otherwise it is because malnutrition, 
disease, or customs weigh heavily upon them and subdue those 
mterests and activities which are characteristic of the young m 
every human soaety 

In case some of my remarks are regarded as provocative, let me 
say, m good avil service fashion, that they commit no one but 
myself In particular they must not be taken as representmg the 
views either of my colleague, Mr Abbott, or of the Board of 
Education, whose servant I am I was not sent by the Board of 
Education to report on Indian education, and I made no report 
to them I was recommended by the Board to the Government of 
India as a person suitable to accompany Mr Abbott — and to look 
after him — on his nussion to study and report upon the problem 
of vocational education in that country My contribution to the 
joint Report which we submitted to the Government of India 
was very short, and might even be regarded as a sort of uH' 
pertinence, because it dealt with general education and administra- 
tion, upon which we were not specifically asked to comment 
This present occasion, which I regard as a great honour, gives me 
an opportumty of makmg some observations which limitations 
of space and other considerations prevented my mcorporatmg 
m the Report 

A Multitude of Problems 

I begm by recording a list of the problems which make educa- 
tion m India a very complicated affair I divide the list into two 
parts first, problems of a kmd which to a greater or lesser degree 
face all countnes that are attemptmg to establish a national system 
of education, and second, those which are pecuhar to India, or 
at any rate do not compheate the issues in England 

In the first list I put poverty with its mevitable consequences • 
malnutntion and disease, which m their turn result m poor 
physique, mtellectual apathy and a slu^ish response to educa- 
tional mfluences If I could call down two, and only two, bless- 
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mgs on India, like manna firom heaven, they would be more food 
and a school medical service There arc also the number, the 
isolation, and the smallness of village commumties which make 
rural education troublesome to organize and costly to provide 
Dilliculties also inevitably arise from a pohey of decentralization 
of power to local authorities— -bodies consisting largely of m- 
cxpericnccd people who must go through the stage of learning, 
and learning by mistakes, how to perform their duties There 
are also the problems inherent in any system which must articulate 
the work of statutory authorities with that of voluntary associa- 
tions Finally, in this first hst, I put the tendency of administrators 
and teachers alike to regard education as so much mstruction to 
be conveyed to children as though it were a speaes of food or 
clothmg In rcahty education consists largely of experience, 
activity, the acquisition of knowledge and refiection upon it, 
which children must themselves achieve m co-operation with one 
another, though, of course, under the stimulus and guidance of 
their teachers 

I could dwell on these more or less universal difficulties, but 
It would probably be more useful if I were to explore some of 
those which arise from circumstances, conventions, or traditions 
which are peculiar to India I will hmit myself to two or three 
of them The multipliaty of vernaculars and communal differ- 
ences, amounting sometimes to communal antagonisms, account 
for many troubles. There is the fact that government from the 
centre is promulgated, and busmess to a large extent is conducted, 
m a language which is not the language of the people Finally 
there are the disastrous consequences arising from the twm prob- 
lems — for they are inseparable — of ilhtcracy and the position of 
women, which brood over India like a vast cloud whose ommous 
shadow falls everywhere and obscures everything 

IlXITEXACY 

I will take these twm problems first I do so not only because 
of their supreme importance, but because they enable me to begm 
at the foundation of education— namely, the care and training of 
infants If any of you have read the Report, to which I have 
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already referred, you may charge me with not having taken 
illiteracy seriously enough Let me quote part of that paragraph 
which is headed “ Concentration on Literacy a Mistake ” 

“ It has been impressed on us from many quarters that the main purpose 
of primary education is to secure permanent literacy We regard this as an 
unbalanced view of the purpose of education at any stage, and even if we 
accepted it we could not subscribe to the present method of attempting to 
secure literacy Literacy, like happmess, is not achieved by pursuing it as a 
narrow objective It is a bye-product of satisfying activities ” 

I do not withdraw a word of that, but I will elaborate it m 
relation to that other problem — ^the position of women m India 

How, in fact, can literacy be achieved? And by htcracy I do 
not mean a child’s abihty at any particular stage of the school 
course to read and write, but his actual use of reading, wntmg, 
speakmg and listening, for purposes which are significant to 
him, to his family, or to his fellaws Such hteracy can be 
achieved only by the co-operation of school and home, and, if 
the school is a day-school, the home must be the major partner 
if the result is to be somethmg of permanent value. But what 
sort of a partner can ihc home be if the woman m it is herself 
ilhteratc and unresponsive to educational influences? The schools 
may attack illiteracy with persistent zeal, but they will make htde 
impression on it until the women of India have that minimum 
of emancipation which comes from a measure of education The 
present fight agamst ilhteracy is heartbreakmg, but not only 
because of the lack of responsive mothers m the home 

The Teaching of Little Children 

Broadly speaking, the education of young children from five 
to seven years of age m Northern India (I am speaking of boys 
only) 15 wholly entrusted to men I was arrogant enough to say 
in India, and I say here, that I think I should make quite a good 
infant teachcr—but only for a fortnight The education of the 
very young is concerned not only with formal instruction m 
readmg, wntmg, and reckomng, but with physical care and the 
formation of good habits, and with widenmg expenence through 
activities winch, however vigorous, are childish in then simphaty 
It IS a woman’s ]ob It demands her patience and her under- 
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standing, and it involyes her willingness sometimes, m Rousseau’s 
phrase, to lose and not to gam time I say this while being fully 
aware of a modern tendency, m some quarters, to favour a kmd 
of he-man education of httle boys If a soaety entrusts the educa- 
tion of Its infants to men, and at the same time impresses on those 
men that the objective of primary schools is to achieve literacy, the 
result should not surpnse anyone, and that result is, m a great 
many schools, long, tedious hours of and study unreheved by 
the play, the fun and the activity which, to put it no higher, are 
a biological necessity for young children And literacy does not 
result, because literacy spnngs from mterest and not from 
boredom 

There are about 50,000 women teachers, many of them tramed, 
at work m educational mstitutions of all grades m India Mamly, 
of course, they are in girls’ schools, many of which admit boys 
to the infant classes, and some are m mixed primary schools 1 
saw enough of women teachers m charge of little children of 
both sexes to know that, like their sisters m other countnes, the 
young women of India are potentially capable of dischargmg, and 
with trammg woidd m fact successfully discharge, a task which 
is not now and never will be adequately performed by men I 
beheve that with mgenuity and determination the number of 
tramed women teachers could be fairly rapidly multiplied, and 
something could thus be done to substitute hvelmess for the joy- 
Icssness which so generally pervades the education of little boys 
I know there are immense difficulties, not the least of which is 
that It is not always safe for women, without protection, to work 
m the villages This difficulty only serves to emphasize the 
paramount importance of the education of women For, as I 
said m the Report, 

Educated women arc one of the most powerful factors in avilizing men, 
and It IS sometimes the manners of men which make the employment of 
women in schools and elsewhere so hazardous an undertaking, particularly 
in rural areas ** 

In short, there must be more women teachers m the schools, 
and more women with at least a minimum of education in the 
homes of India before there can be any hope cither of dispersmg 
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this menacing cloud of illiteracy or of giving children what is 
their due 

Someone may, with fairness, say that I have overlooked one 
cruaal consideration In Northern India, at any rate, men very 
largely outnumber women, and as marriage, and early marriage 
at that, IS m India more than in other countries the objective of 
women, so is it also an achievable objective How, then, are 
mfant schools generally to be staffed with women if so many of 
them marry and have family responsibilities at a comparatively 
early age? If this be a true estimate, not only of the present 
position, but of the future also— as to which I am not competent 
to judge— I confess that I see no solution of the problem of the 
suitable care and trainmg of young children so long as mfant 
schools continue so consistently to take a shape imported from 
other countries 

But when I picture a village infant school as what it ideally 
ought to be— namely, an institution which the commumty itself 
evolves because of its concern for the care of the young, and 
which It msists on managing on a co-operative basis because the 
school touches each family at a vulnerable pomt — then can I just 
sec the possibihty, m the distant future, of Indian village com- 
mumties, here and there, trymg out experiments which might 
set an educational example to the world In plain words, if in 
some substantial village community the education of girls became 
widespread and more of the young women, both before and after 
marriage, were trained m the rudiments of the care of young 
children, it might be possible for a school for the infants of the 
village to be conducted under the control of one directing full- 
time teacher— possibly even a man — ^with the aid of some of the 
girls as yet unmamed, and, on a part-time basis, of some of the 
mothers for the benefit and delight of whose children it was 
brought mto bang This would be a contribution mdeed, and 
a specifically Indian contribution, to educational thought and 
practice A fantastic proposition^ So is it fantastic to entrust 
the education of countless children between five and seven years 
of age to institutions where never a woman is to be found on 
the premises from dawn to dusk 
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I am not suggesting that the moment you get women into the 
boys" infant schools all will be well I know that many women 
who take up teachmg are bad teachers, and that some few men 
have a positive gemus for dealmg with babies Nor would I wish 
to give you the impression that I am arrogant enough to thmk 
that I appreciate the full significance, either on the debit or the 
credit side, of the position of women m India and particularly 
of their position m the home I can only say that my limited 
cxpenence leads me to the conviction that a good future for India 
is inextricably bound up with what I can only call the emancipa- 
tion of her women 

Before I leave the question of illiteracy let me emphasize agam 
that education is concerned with more than mere mtellectual 
attainments If there be such a thmg as literacy of the mmd, 
there is also a “ hteracy ” of the body, the hand, the eye, and the 
car, and supremely important, elusive though it be, a “ literacy 
of the spirit I know that man is a umty, but I stress his threefold 
nature because, to judge from many of the schools of India, one 
might almost be led to behove that he was a disembodied mmd, 
or, more anaemic still, a disembodied memory 

The Language Problem 

I come now to the comphcations which arise from communal 
differences and the vanety of vernaculars I do not possess a 
knowledge sufficient to enable me to deal with some aspects of 
the vernacular problem with any conviction, and I shall not there- 
fore attempt any brave excursions I can only say, first, that the 
mterests of the individual child will be submerged if the problem 
be treated as though it were capable of some mass solution which 
would impose this or that vernacular m a particular school or dis- 
trict on a basis of counting noses and disregardmg the needs of 
minorities, and second, that any attempt to get round, or over, the 
educational difficulties which a multiplicity of vernaculars presents, 
by substituting Enghsh for the mother tongue of young children, 
IS doomed to failure I will, later on, deal more m detail with this 
question of the place of English m the educational system 

The magmtude of the educational problems set by diffenng 
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vernaculars must not, however, be exaggerated They must be 
viewed m the nght perspective if distortion is to be avoided A 
school day which is to satisfy boys and girls m primary and 
middle schools must not be wholly or even mainly devoted to 
learmng dependent upon language Gardens and games, chisels and 
rulers, day and coloured chalks, and many other tools of expen- 
ence and experiment, arc fortunatdy free from vernaculanzation. 

On the other hand it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
senous consequences for education when communal differences 
arc mflamed to the pomt of becoming antagonisms It may be 
inevitable that there should be Moslem schools, Sikh schools, and 
Hmdu schools, and that, at present, at any rate in some areas, 
adherence to defined communal quotas should govern certam 
appomtments But many a school m India suffers, and many 
a teacher or mspector is hampered m his work, because those with 
some measure of authonty m this or that racial or religious com- 
mumty use education as a pawn in the struggle for power or 
ascendancy Such conflicts strike at the root of mtegnty m local 
admmistration and they subject schools, teachers and inspectors 
to the play of forces which arc not educational because they arise 
from animosity or acquisitiveness If the schools are to cultivate 
m their pupils that literacy of the spint of which 1 have already 
spoken, they must be soaeties m which the art of good human 
relationships is engendered and m which it is treasured as the 
supreme art. Teachers ought, therefore, by precept and by 
example, to tram their pupils m the practice of tolerance and 
generosity But why should teachers be expected to put before 
themselves a standard of social behaviour higher than that set for 
them by those set over them? 

The English Mbdiuu 

Now for the third consideration the fact that m the mam the 
language of government and of large-scale busmess m India is 
an alien language — English I have no tunc, and have not mdeed 
the knowledge, to treat the matter historically I will not even 
play with the magic name of Macaulay The present-day facts 
are suffiaent for my purpose Because government service*offers 
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status, salary, sccunty, and pension, it is the ambition of countless 
parents that their sons, or at least one of them, should enter that 
service, and as that service, and the world of busmess, demand a 
knowledge of English there is a widespread desire for instruction 
m a language which is not the language of the people The result 
is that English finds its place m the upper classes of the high 
schools not merely as a language to be studied and mastered for 
Its own sake, but as the actual medium through which mere boys, 
m their thousands, arc expected to achieve an education m other 
subjects This is a demal of sound educational practice Until 
English IS dethroned m the high schools as the medium of m- 
struction and takes its proper and extremely important place as a 
compulsory language I see no possibility of the secondary 
schools of India meetmg the real educational needs of ordinary 
boys of 14, 15, and 16 years of age 

A journalist ran me to earth one evemng m India and asked 
me what I thought about the place of English m the schools I 
replied rather curtly that “ No child can be educated through the 
medium of a language other than that in which his mother 
spanked him ” I went to bed fearmg that in the mornmg I might 
find a headline “ Educational Expert ” (for so, much to my em- 
barrassment, I was labelled) “ advocates corporal punishment in the 
home ” But no What I read next mornmg was “ Educational 
Expert says that no boy or girl should be educated through the 
medium of a language other than that m which his or her mother 
spanked him or her ” I feel inclmcd to let it go at that Of 
course, there are boys and girls, here and there, with distinctive 
talents who can stand the strain of givmg and recavmg mforma- 
tion, formulating ideas, recording experiences and expressmg 
then sense of values m an alien language But for the average 
boy the present system is disastrous, and it leads directly to that 
curse of Indian education — mere learnmg, and memorized learn- 
mg at that As I said m the Report 

“ As a whole the boys in the high schools are responsive and educable, but 
they are hampered at every turn by having to handle an instrument which 
comes between them and spontaneity *’ 

I know the difficulties of substituting the vernaculars for English 
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as the medium for instruction m the high schools, and I wished 
when I was in India, and I wish now, that it was not necessary 
to urge a pohey mvolving such a patient and prolonged attack 
(with the possibihty of penods of comparative disorganization) 
before it is tnumphandy brought to fruition But I could not 
hold up my head agam if I did not make this protest against what 
appears to me to result m the educational frustration of number- 
less boys of quite reasonable capacity If you must have English 
as the medium of instruction in the high schools you must begm 
the teachmg of that language in the infant classes, as is righdy 
done in those few schools which draw their children from homes 
where Enghsh is normally spoken But who could contemplate 
such a policy for the primary schools as a whde which already arc 
devoting more time to hnguistic exerases than is good for any 
child, and which arc filled with children from homes where not 
a word of English is spoken or understood? 

I would not have you dunk, because of these drastic entiasms, 
that 1 failed to find schools in India which have set before them- 
selves, and are reaching, a high standard of educational achieve- 
ment If you were to follow my itinerary and were to study the 
strange thmgs that 1 recorded in school log-books you would find 
that many times m Delhi, m the Punjab, and m the United 
Provinces, I wrote lyncal words of appreciation because they were 
forced from me by the exatement of takmg part m a genuine and 
rich educational experience I will not mention names or places, 
but I recall, in particular, one small primary school, m the hands, 
of course, of a male teacher, which makes me feel almost ashamed 
of the hard dungs I have said about men teachers and mfant 
education 

AnuttKISTlLATIVE DEFECTS 

I hope that what I have said has sketched m the backgroimd 
against which I can now outlme a final consideration The educa- 
tional problems of India, I think you will admit, are greater m 
number and more subde m character than those of most countries 
As elsewhere, the schools are not suspended m mid-air, they arc 
borne on an administrative machine And it must be clear that 
only a long-range pohey, paticndy and pcrsistcndy executed by 
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skdlcd admimstrators and qualified inspectors, can be expected to 
help schools and teachers to maintain intact all that is good, 
while steadily reforming what is discredited or out of date and 
drastically eradicating what is glarmgly evil But the education 
departments of the vanous Provmces arc not, m my view, con- 
structed so as to secure such desirable results It is not that skilled 
personnel is not available, or could not be made available if the 
need arose It is that the formulation of pohey in education and 
the direction of its admmistration are not regarded as mentmg the 
whole-tune services of a head of department whose tenure of office 
shall be permanent and who shall reach his position by viitue of 
previous knowledge and cxpenence, not of admimstration in 
general, but of educational admimstration in particular 

The Secretary of the education department of a Province — that 
is, the person who is the controlhng head, subject to the Munster, 
of the educational service — ^is, as a rule, an officer of the I C S , who 
may not only be Secretary of some other department as well (law, 
mdustries, etc ), but is also a temporary officer in the education 
department since he will, after a few years, be moved on to some 
other admimstrativc or executive post It is true that the Ducctor 
of Public Instruction is permanent and may be Under-Secretary 
of Education But think of the weanness which must overtake 
the stoutest DPI who m the course of, say, a dozen years has to 
coach, advise, and understudy three or four successive Secretanes 
(I scarcely dare to mention it for fear that I shall be charged with 
romancmg, but I was credibly mformed that m one Province there 
had been i 8 Secretaries m 21 years ) How difficult it must be, 
m these arcumstances, for the Secretary to discharge his duties 
to the Mmister properly, and what chance is there for a D P I , 
cluttered up with files, to find the time personally to control and 
direct a large inspectorate as well as to keep himself abreast of 
modern educational practice And yet without these dungs the 
formulation and the execution of policy related to the real needs 
of the country must be so hampered as to be almost impossible to 
achieve 

I am not suggesting that the admmistrative head of the educa- 
tion department should not be an I C S man, but only that the 
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educational needs of India demand that he should normally, if 1 
may use a slang expression, “ be m the job for keeps ” You will 
not perhaps agree with this view unless you are, hke myself, 
romantic enough (or, as I prefer to say, realist enough) to see m 
education the instrument which is to gmde India towards its 
legitimate goal 

In conclusion, let me take you back to what I said at the begm- 
nmg about East and West If your cnticism is that this address 
is but the application of a Western mind to an Eastern problem, 
I can but reply that I have yet to discover the potion which, in the 
interval which elapses between leavmg Marseilles and arriving at 
Bombay, will perform the miracle of converting a Western into 
an Eastern mmd 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on Wednesday, December 8, 1937, when a paper entided “Some Im- 
pressions of Indian Educauon” was read by Mr S H Wood, Director of 
Intelligence and Public Relations, Board of Education, London Sir Firoz- 
khan Noon, r c x e , High Commissioner for India, was in the Chair 

The Chairman The lecturer this afternoon needs very little mtroduction 
from me, particularly to an audience in London My only excuse is that 
perhaps you do not know how much we in India esteem Mr Wood and 
his work for India With Mr Abbott he visited our country last cold 
weather and they wrote an otcellent report on Vocational Education m 
Northern India, which has been very well received, and on ments, all over 
my country 

Mr Wood then spoke on the Imes of his paper 

The Chairman The subject-matter of the lecture is now open to dis- 
cussion I have before me several names ot ladies and gentlemen who are 
willmg to take part m the discussion The time at our disposal is very 
short, and perhaps th^ will kindly restrict their remarks to five nunutes 
each As it is not possible for any lady or gendeman to say much about 
the whole lecture m five minutes, perhaps they will confine themselves to 
the particular pomts which they consider most importanL 

Sir George Anderson I am m general agreement with Mr Wood*s first 
contention that human nature is much the same all the world over, and 
that, therefore, educational problems of diff erent countries are very similar 
I was glad, therefore, diat Mr Wood, with his wealth of English experience, 
found it possible to visit India, I was more glad to read his admirable 
report, and stiil more glad to have hstened to his stimulating address 
May I express the hope that he will revisit India— if only to look after Mr 
Abbott— and, after his return, give us another of these excellent addresses? 

Mr Wood seems to have been embarrassed by being termed an “ expert ” 
m India, but India is a sensible place and reahzed at once that Mr Wood 
IS an expert May I suggest also that it is less embarrassing to be called an 
expert than a Director of Intelligence, which betokens an expert of experts? 

Mr Wood has spoken only briefiy on educational problems which are 
common to India and other countnes, possibly because they are merely 
administrative problems, but he has made some pertment remarks on the 
subject of educational administration 

He has first discussed the vexed question of the position of Secretary to 
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Government. I agree with Mr Wood’s comments, but feel that he might 
have gone further The mam difficulty is the pauaty of educational 
admimstrators in India As a Punjab inspector remarked in another con- 
nection, the admimstrator is ** topflight ” 

Mr Wood also dealt with the position of local bodies and with the fact 
that Indian Governments have surrendered much of their control to these 
inexpenenced authorities But I am unable to agree with Mr Wood that 
local bodies should be permitted to “ learn by their own mistakes errors 
of judgment possibly, but not irregularities 

Mr Wood has spoken at greater length on the two problems which arc 
largely pecuhar to India the attitude towards women and the use of a 
foreign medium m the schools 

With his remarks on the position of girls* education there will be 
general agreement The importance of the home m education and the 
influence of the mother in the home are already realized In consequence 
of the backwardness of girls’ education, people m India tend to lead dull 
hves, half of each day is spent in the school and in school studies and 
activities, but the other half is spent m the home, where influence is often 
antagonistic to those studies and activities The advisability of little sisters 
accompanymg thar htde brothers to school is also felt, but co-education 
should not be limited to the pupils, it should also be extended to the stafl 
Mr Wood, however, has earned us further, and has urged that the 
education of httic boys is penalized by their being taught by men instead 
of by women But wc arc confronted by the difficulty of finding women 
teachers who will face the uncongenial atmosphere of an Indian village 
I shall not trespass on Lady Hartog's preserve and shall be content with 
observing that the support of girls* education has been very difficult in the 
past There should be at every provmcial headquarters a woman o£5cer 
who will protect the interests of girls* education 

I also feel that more might have been done in utdizmg the vernacular 
medium The umversities are bureaucratic in the belief that the mere 
pronouncement diat the vernacular medium shall be used will be suffiaent 
The vernaculars should be given the status of other subjects m die degree 
courses, and the traimng colleges should be placed on a vernacular basis 
But I am disappomted that Mr Wood has not referred to the vernacular 
^tem and to the importance of vernacular middle schools In this system 
the way is clear towards the development of education on a vernacular 
footmg 

In c<mclusion, I cannot but feel this, though I agree very largely with 
Mr Wood’s impressions, there is yet a point of diflerence between us 
In my feeble batthngs against the di£5culties of education in India, I was 
often comforted by the words of Newman’s hymn, “One step enough 
for me*’ What is the next step? In my opinion, the next step is to 
improve the admimstratioii, to render the position of local bodies more 
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satisfactory by ensuring suitable control, to reduce the dominatioa of 
matriculation, to control hi^nmgl examinations, and to reconstruct the system 
of secondary education on the hues suggested by the Central Advisory 
Board My submission, therefore, is that if many of the admirable sug- 
gestions made by Mr Wood are attempted within the existmg framework, 
they will be doomed to failure 

Lady Haxtoo Mr Wood’s most mtercstmg paper has brought back 
very vividly to our mmds the problems which have faced educationists m 
India for many years It is very chivalrous of Sir George Anderson to 
have left the girls’ case to me, and I forgive him today for doing so because 
of the exigencies of time But we want his help, we want everybody’s 
help m hammenng away at this question of vital importance-— the education 
of women It stood m the forefront of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee whose Report bears my husband’s name, but that does not mean 
that enough has been done about it If girls are to be educated in far 
greater numbers than they are at present, two thmgs arc absolutely essential 

One is that Governments must give more money, a larger proportion of 
their available money, to girls’ education than they have been doing up 
till now The second is that there must be more women teachers Mr 
Wood was shocked and pained to £nd that m India little boys were bemg 
taught by men teachers But if his enquiry had taken him to the 
Provinces of Bengal and Bihar, and also to Bombay and the Central 
Provmces, what would he have said when he found that thousands of 
htde girls in ^rls* schools were being taught entirely by men teachers, 
to say nothing of the thousands more of little girls who were gomg to 
the schools for boys? 

I should hke to put m a plea that for a good many years girls have 
the first claim on women teachers, however sorry we may feel for the 
little boys. In my own opimon the new methods, the “ satisfying acavities ” 
which have been so well desenbed by Mr Wood, are even more essential 
for the reform of primary education than the sex of the teacher I do not 
know what others present think, but 1 have the feehng that, taking 
India as a whole, the lowest classes of primary schools for girls are not 
very much happier, brighter and more alive places than the corresponding 
classes in the boys’ schools, unless they are in charge of teachers who 
have been tramed m modern methods^ Certainly the parents in India 
do not seem to thmk so, )udging from the enormous numbers m which 
they have been sending their htde girls mto the schools for boys during 
the last few years 

But I must get back to the question of the education of the girls, and 
the pomt I want to make is that 1 do not thmk you are gomg to get 
much further with girls’ education by just sendmg the girls mto the 
boys* schools without any women teachers dicre I take as example die 
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Province of Madras Madras has more girls at school than any other 
province. It is free from purdah, and there are now more girls m the 
boys’ schodb than m the girls* schools, 300,000 odd m girls* schools, and 
400,000 odd m boys* schools 

But do you find that those girls m the boys’ schools stay on till Class IV , 
the class at present necessary to reach for permanent hteracyp No, because 
there are no special provisions fi>r the girls m the boys* schools, either 
physical or intellectual, no special girls’ subjects, no women teachers, and 
so the parents take them away, and actually the percentage of girls in 
Madras who reach Class IV is very much smaller than die percentage in 
Bombay, or even than the percentage m the Punjab, our Chairman’s 
Province, which has made great progress with girls’ education m recent 
years Only 16 per cent m Madras get to Class IV., in Bombay 26 per 
cent , in the Pimjab 19 per cent. 

I have no time now to go mto the question of how to get more women 
teachers, but Sir George was talking about the next step,” and I think 
some reference should be made this afternoon to what the new Mimstnes 
arc doing I do not know how far those here have followed the dis- 
cussion on Mr Gandhi’s suggestion that primary education should be 
made not only vocational but self-supportmg At the end of October he 
held a conference at Wardha with the Ministers of Education in the 
Congress Provinces, and I think (hat you may be interested to hear the 
resolutions passed at that conference 


“ (i) That m the opinion of this Conference free and compulsory 
education be provided for seven vears on a nation-wide scale 
“ (2) That the medium of instrucuon be the mother-tongue 
“ (3) That the Conference endorses the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhi that the process of education throughout this period should 
centre around some form of manual and producuve work, and that all 
the other abilities to be developed or trainmg to be given should, as 
far as possible, be integrally related to the central handicraft chosen 
with due regard to the environment of the child 
“ (4) That the Conference expects that this system of education will 
be gradually able to cover the remuneration of the teachers ” 


It will be very mteresting to see what the next step ” actually is 


Professor Gordon Matthews (Madras Christian College} Despite the 
very wide range of Indian experience represented m this meeUng, I think 
It IS just possible that my contact with Indian education is unique Before 
I joined the staff of the Madras Chnstian College, I actually taught for 
many years in an Indian high school It is m the light of that experience 
that I wish to support Mr Wood’s contentum very hearbly that the 
vernacular ^lould be substituted for English as the medium of instruction 
right through the high-school course 
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In South India the general practice—not the universal practice because 
we arc moving m a tentative way in the right direction— is to use the 
vernacular as the medium of instruction m the first three forms of the 
hig^ school — that is to say, until the average age of the pupil will be 
about fourteen— then m the three final years to svntch over to Enghsh as 
the medium of instruction My experience is this Many pupils are 
completely thrown out of dieir stride by that change over m the medium 
of instruction Promise of early years fails of fulfilment, and the failure 
can be definitely traced to the handicap which is imposed upon the pupil 
by mstruction m a very imperfectly understood medium, by his own lack 
of skill m the use of English as an instrument of expression 

My own analogous expenence perhaps quickened my understanding of 
the situation and deepened my sympathies with these unfortunate boys 
In my own readmg of Tamil treatises 1 found that the mental effort 
required to grasp the meamng sentence by sentence very often seemed to 
distract the mind so much that I was unable to follow the logical cogency 
of a protracted argument. It requires a very exceptional command of a 
foreign tongue to be able to avoid that mental distraction, a far higher 
command of a foreign tongue than we can possibly expect of pupils in the 
high>school stage There is no doubt that, as Mr Wood has been saying, 
we arc imposing this serious handicap upon many Indian young people 
today The question is. Is it feasible to substitute the vernacular for 
Enghsh as a medium of instruction at that stage m the educational pro- 
gramme^ Is It feasible? 

I am convinced in my own mmd that it is As many here will know, 
the vernaculars, at any rate of South India, are first-class languages They 
are adequate They are among the very finest mstruments of expression 
that the evolution of human language has produced They need nothmg 
except the addition of a techmeal vocabulary to cover the developments 
of modern knowledge The majority of schools would find no difficulty 
at all m mtroducing the vernacular as the medium of instrucuon right 
through the school course 

I admit that m certain localities, where no one language predominates, 
where there may be a majority language, but there is also perhaps a very 
substantial mmority language, it would not be possible, of course, to adopt 
one vernacular only I agree absolutely with Mr Wood on that point— 
every boy must be “ taught m the tongue in which his mother spanked 
him.” 

It would create a difficulty only in smaller schools In the larger 
schools, where every form is already duplicated, sometimes not twice but 
four times over, it would be quite possible m one form to do the work 
m one vernacular, and in another, a parallel division of that same form, 
to do It in another language 

The parents will be our chief difficulty The parents have not wanted 

VOL xxxiv f 
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the introductton of the vernaculars as the medium of instruction They 
still do not want it. They fear that the mtroduction of the vernaculars 
will mean a decreased knowledge of English That, 1 am convinced, is a 
mistaken apprehension The mental relief which will come at the mtro- 
duction of teaching in their mother-tongue will be such that there will be 
an mcreased mtellectual activity and boys will make far more rapid progress 
m all their subjects including Enghsh, which will then have its rightful 
position— namely, as a umvcrsal second language 

Mrs Vbrgese 1 stand here today representmg some of the students who 
have come to this country, and also as a disillusioned woman, because 
until this afternoon 1 thought the girls’ schools m India were the very best 
It has been a great sorrow to me to hear that they are not as good as the 
boys’ schools We thought that, though few, they were excellent 
We students feel that one of the greatest necessities that the students 
want and that education in India needs are training colleges We have not 
enough traimng colleges If you want your schools to improve and educa- 
tion to spread, you must have good traimng colleges So the first thing we 
would like to ask Government is to give us traimng colleges which will 
be open to women, not those which will take a few women as a favour, 
but of a kmd which will be open to women as well as to men 
We also feel that our schools ought to change their old methods and 
adopt the new and modern methods which are proving so successful in 
the West We feel that much more stress, as Mr Wood has said, should 
be laid on infant school and nursery school work Also there should be 
not only secondary schools, but also vocational schools In fact, there 
should be other schools besides the secondary schools 
Refernng to this question of the medium of mstruction, we are all in 
agreement, I thmk, that the medium of instruction should be in the child’s 
own vernacular, but we feel that English should be taught from the jumor 
classes up, because it is not possible for the student who has used only his 
own vernacular in school to go to college and have all his instruction in 
English 

We also thmk that m schools much more emphasis should be laid on the 
physical well-bemg of the scholars, and games should be encouraged It 
was a source of astomshment to us when we first came to this country 
and saw trays full of bottles of milk being brought round for the children 
It is an unheard-of thing in our schools where many of the children suffer 
from malnutntion 

As to the status of women in India, I think you will agree that it is 
improving If you want to help the best way would be to have schools 
for married women You know that married women have great responsi- 
bilities m our country, they have to feed their husbands and famihes 
Therefore we suggest diat schools for married wom^ should be started. 
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between the hours of ii and 3, so that they could come to school and go 
away again without upsetting the home time-table 

We would also suggest that they should learn not only leadmg and 
wntmg, but also hygiene and child welfare and food values, and they should 
also learn to be good atizens 

As for having women teachers in boys’ schools, we think that is an 
excellent idea, because it seems to me to be very necessary for hide boys 
to respect women, and how can they respect women more than by havmg 
women teachers? In India teachers are reverenced Let us give the men 
of tomorrow women teachers, and they will learn to respect and reverence 
the women 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar I have only one complaint to make — the 
lecturer and Mr Abbott did not visit the best part of India, Southern 
India If they had, I do not sugg^t that any of their conclusions would 
have been different, but perhaps the aspect would have been a htde more 
mellow They would perhaps have had a shghdy different idea of the 
difficulties with reference to finding women teachers for schools and other 
problems 

As you are aware, Indian Ministers are in charge of the educational 
department Their proposals will go through, and there is no dictation 
possible from London or any other place which will aHect their policy 
The only possibility is if new ideas are valuable enough, and if the pro- 
posals are good, they stand a chance of acceptance 

From that pomt of view, I think the excellent Report Mr Wood and 
Mr Abbott have produced will be very widely accepted by most Mmisters, 
Congress or non-Congress 

I desire to speak on one issue that the lecturer has raised— that is, with 
reference to vernacular being the medium of instruction The last speaker 
put her finger on the spot and showed the difficulties of the problem from 
the pomt of view of parents and students I have heard this question 
debated m my country with a great deal of feeling on both sides There 
are people who are out and out advocates of the vernacular being the medium 
of instrucuon Most of the students have the ambition to have collegiate 
education, and their parents have the ambition to send them to colleges 
Then you are at once faced with the problem, How shall education be 
imparted m the colleges^ You will find there is no halfway house, and 
you must continue collegiate education through the medium of vernaculars 

That IS my reaction to the suggestion I do not agree with the statement 
that once the medium of education m the schools is the vernacular, a 
knowledge of English would automatically so improve that m the colleges 
there would be no difficulty If you have vernacular education, let it be 
as in Japan, right through the whole course, mcludmg the college Then I 
can see there is some consistency in it Otherwise I see great difficulties 
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Most of you can read French in your schools How many of you would 
be m a position to take a college course at the Sorbonne? 

There is one other fact Why do we want the English language? I may 
say 1 shall be equally satisfied with the French language We want contact 
with Western — 1 will not say avili^ation or culture because those words 
mean many things — but with Western thought. We want that contact, 
and we want some Western language through which we can establish that 
contact. For that reason Engjiish is valuable to the students in India The 
students may not all emerge as graduates, but we do beheve that if English 
or one of the Continental languages is taught to them, there will be a good 
deal of understandmg and appreciation of what is good in the West 

The Englishman feels peculiar difficulties in learnmg foreign languages 
Your isolated position has been responsible for it But there is hardly an 
Indian who does not speak more than one language very fiuently The 
difficulty that Mr Matthews found m studying Tamil may not be equally as 
acute to the Indian student 1 should not be understood, however, to ignore 
die value the vernacular being the medium of instruction in schools But 
I desire its advocates to realize the logical extension of that reform and not 
to be oblivious of the advantages of learning a Western language which 
brmgs die student into contact with Western thought. 

Mr A C Cameron (Secretary, Central School for Broadcasting) I am 
one of the unenlightened, who am only here as a fnend of Mr Wood, 
and 1 therefore particularly appreciate your courtesy in asking me to 
speak 

I am not going to comment on his admirable address, but to ask a 
question There is, it seems to me, an omission m his paper He has not 
mentioned either broadcastmg or the cmema 

I have always felt, though at second-hand, that in a country where there 
are a number of people ilhterate, that both the cinema and broadcastmg 
might have a particular service to render to education I know, at any rate, 
that the first intelligent prmted offiaal document about the cmema came 
from India, the Report of the Committee in 1927-1928 It recommended 
the setdng up of a central body that would look after the development of 
the cmema from the point of view of public welfare We seem to have 
heard something of the same kind in this country within the last month 
or so 

That Report, mstead of concentratmg on die harm that the cmema 
could do, concentrated on the good that it might do I know also that in 
India today, under Mr Fidden, a good deal of the development is going 
on m the use of broadcasting There agam, can that be turned to the 
service of education in the particular circumstances of India? 

I do not know the answer to either of those questions, because I do not 
know India, but I do suggest that these two new mediums may have a 
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particular service to render under the circumstances, and ask my question 
as bemg possibly a contnbution to the discussion 

Mr Mardy Jones I only want to put one question, and make it clear 
that I agree entirely with Mr Wood's views I spent three years in India, 
devoted mainly to what was bemg done there Every oducatiomst here 
and m India feels that the programme must go along those lines Surely 
m India it is the birthright of every boy and girl to get a free primary 
education, yet India is the most backward part of the Empire m that 
respect 

It seems to me that we are all pretty well agreed as to the hnes to take and 
the need for making it compulsory and free, but no one has mentioned the 
greatest problem of all, and that is where is the money commg from to 
meet the cost? The cost would be simply enormous Relatively India 
IS also the poorest country in the Empire, and I would make a very 
humble suggestion—that the time has come when the British nation should 
appreaate what India has meant to us for centuries and how much the 
very prosperity and prestige of the Empire depends on India We have 
taken far more out of India than we have ever put into it, and I think it 
IS time that we took up this education as a duty on our side to facilitate 
the finanaal problem by making some substantial contributioo to meet the 
great need of primary education 

The Chairman I have no intention of speaking on the subject because 
all that 1$ good has been said already, but I do wish to take this opportunity 
of thanking Mr Wood for the excellent address he has given us I greatly 
appreciate the application of a highly experienced and trained and technical 
Western mmd to our Eastern problems His views have been very refresh- 
ing, and I am sure they will be greatly appreciated in India and will be 
the cause of future reforms of our educational system 
Many of these problems that he has touched upon have already been 
discussed m India We have had very distinguished Directors of Public 
Instruction belonging to this great country, who have been hdpmg to 
educate India in the past, and none of these thmgs have been hidden from 
them For the last fifteen or seventeen years the Education Mimsters have 
done their best for the education of their people 
There is a great demand for girls’ education The moment we open a 
girls* school it IS filled immediately I have been, as Sir George Anderson 
mentioned, a Minister for Education, and I realize how much I owed to 
Sir George Anderson’s sound advice and ever wilhng help 
Our great difi&culty in India is the increasmg population and the lack of 
funds At the end of my five years I collected some statistics, and I said, 
“ Now let me sec how many more Punjabis I have succeeded in educatmg, 
boys and girls, and how many more schools I have opened ** I found out 
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the increased number of schools and the increased number of boys and 
girls, and I worked out the statistics 1 discovered that I was in exacdy 
the same posiQon as my predecessor was five years ago The increase m 
population had been quicker than the facihues for education which we had 
been able to provide 

The great problem that faces our Ministers is the provision of funds 
According to the new Constitution, the Provinces have no sources from 
which the increased revenue can come All their sources of revenue are 
more or less rigid 

It 15 lack of funds that makes me depressed about the future of education 
in India The suggestion made dunng the discussion, that funds should 
be provided from England, seems to me rather unfeasible 1 think the 
Ministries in the Provinces will have to face this great problems and I 
really cannot see where the money is coming from If we had the money, 
I assure you that within a generation we would provide Indian children, 
boys and girls, with an education which would m no way be inferior to 
the education imparted here When we consider the amount of money 
needed and realize how difficult it is for us to raise it, we then understand 
how cdiossal our problem is 

One other remark I should like to make, and that is about the medium 
of instruction There seems to be a litde misunderstanding, because m a 
very large number of provinces the vernacular is the medium of instruction 
already up to the matnculation standard In the Punjab Government has 
already decided to make the vernacular the medium of instruction except for 
English subjects for the Punjab matnculation In Bengal also they have 
made the vernacular the medium of instruction, and I have no doubt that 
that will be the trend of things throughout the whole of India 

I entirely agree with my fnend Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar that once you 
make vernacular the medium of instruction for the matnculation examina> 
tion. It must also go right through the college course It is wrong to say 
that college education cannot be imparted in the vernaculars We have 
before us the example of the Osmama University in Hyderabad, where 
education from beginmng to end is carried on in the Urdu language I 
have met some of the products of that University, and they can hold their 
own against men from any other University 

I do not wish to take up your tune any further 1 would like to thank 
Mr Wood agam for the very sympathetic manner in which he has tackled 
our problems I am sure no Indian could have tackled these problems 
with greater sympathy or sincerity of purpose than Mr Wood has done 
He has kept his mind aloof from all diplomacy and statecraft when dealing 
with Indian problems, and it has been very refreshing for us Indians to 
have his views on the questions that are really paramount in the minds of 
Indian educationists Mr Wood’s recommendations will be of great value 
to the educational reformers m India who want to fig|it against views which 
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are sometunes very unbending I have no doubt that he has rendered a 
service to Indian education which will be remembered and appreciated for 
many years to come 

Sir Malcolm Seton We have to all mtcnts and purposes passed a vote 
of thanks to Mr Wood, but I should like to add to that a vote of thanks to 
the High Commissioner for bemg so good as to come here this afternoon 
We are very glad to see the High Commissioner here, and I thmk we can 
all really sincerely feel that he has been rewarded for his kindness by the 
extremely interesting address Mr Wood has given us and by the discussion 
which some of ourselves have contnbuted I ask you to pass this vote of 
thanks 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
closed 

Sir Phiup Hartog writes Our Honorary Secretary has asked me to put 
down in writmg the brief comments on Mr Wood’s delightful paper which 
1 should have made at the meetmg, had there been time 
Mr Wood said “ It has been impressed on us from many quarters that 
the mam purpose of primary education is to secure permanent hteracy ” 
As this question of permanent hteracy is dealt vtnth at length m the Report 
of the Education Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission, I wish 
to say that this was not our view We regarded permanent literacy not as 
the main purpose of primary education, but as the minimum attainment 
which could be regarded as tolerable And we regarded hteracy only as 
a means for the attainment later of that understandmg of the outside world 
and that formation of the individual judgment which every person should 
have the opportumty of acquiring in a democracy Our reference related 
mainly to political changes, and we wrote In the primary system, which, 
from our point of view, should be designed to produce hteracy and the 
capacity to exercise an intelligent vote, the waste is appalling ” {op at , 
P 345) Wood’s phrase “ the literacy of the spirit ” appeals to me 
The question of literacy takes me straight on to that of the medium of 
mstruction Mr Wood would be the first to admit that his proposals on 
this pomt are not new In the Sadler Report of 1919 there are two long 
chapters on the Medium of Instruction (xm and xh ), recommending the 
use of the vernacular throughout the secondary school course except m the 
teaching of Enghsh and mathematics It has taken many years to brmg 
about reform, but changes are now commg into operation, as the Chairman 
pointed out, in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab, and I have no 
doubt that other Provinces are preparing to follow suit 
We dealt, moreover, in the Sadler Report with a closely related subject of 
the greatest importance, the teaching of the mother-tongue, one sadly 
neglected in India, on which we had much to say that I believe to be still 
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of value I was much struck while m Dacca by the poor attamments m 
Bengali of the average student tested in that subject, due no doubt to die 
low esteem in which teachers of the vernacular m secondary schools were 
generally held, and die absurdly low salanes oHered for such posts Dacca 
was, I beheve, the first umversity msUtution to pay teadiers of the vernacular 
on the same scale as teachers of other subjects 

I should like to emphasize, as strongly as possible, the need, pomted out 
by Sir Kamaswami Mudahar, for better-educated young Indians to be able 
to understand (even if they do not learn to speak) a world-language hke 
English, which, after all, is the language spoken by some 190 million 
people, whose publications give access to every branch of modern science 
and Icarnmg, and I confess to some fear lest the addition of Hindi to die 
burden of every pupil may produce m future among Hindus that over- 
loadmg of the curriculum with language^ which has acted as so grave a 
handicap to Muhammadans m the past 

Fmally, I think that Mr Wood will find his arguments against constant 
changes of the senior officials in the Education Departments enforced with 
some wealth of detail in the Report of the Education Committee of the 
Simon Commission 

I hope that these comments may not seem ungracious India was 
fortunate m securing the services of two such distinguished ofEcers of the 
Board of Education as Mr Abbott and Mr Wood, from whom long service 
has taken nothing of their freshness of insight and oudook and expression 
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THE BARODA PICTURE GALLERY 
By Ernest Cohn-Wiener 

The construction of the building of the Picture Gallery at Baroda, 
which forms an annexe to the Museum, was started in 1908 by 
Mr R F Chisholm, F R I B A , and completed m 1913-14 It 
consists of two floors, and its galleries contam specimens both of 
Eastern and Western art His Highness the Maharajah of Baroda 
has shown his keen mterest m this mstitution by handing over 
to It a magmficent private collection which he assembled over a 
period of years 

The ground floor houses Indian pamtmgs As may be expected 
there is a rich collection of ancient Jam mimatures, the greater 
part belongmg to ELalpsutra manuscripts It is to be regretted that 
this school of painting is so litde known to the artistic world, as its 
merits are as great as those of mediaeval book pamting m France or 
England of the period to which they belong Our oldest decorated 
manuscripts, wntten on palm leaves, bdong to the thirteenth 
century, and the design is of a dehcacy hardly surpassed m any 
other provmcc of art When, later on m the fifteenth century, 
paper was used instead of palm leaves, the tradition was kept up 
so well that the paper leaves were cut m the shape of palm leaves, 
but the design and the colour became coarser The latest Jam 
mmiatures in the Baroda Museum belong to Akbar’s time The 
entire development of this art can thus be studied at Baroda 

Moghul pamtmgs form the next section The Baroda Museum 
preserves, as a great treasure, 31 mmiatures of Razm Nameh 
pamted by well-known artists of Akbar’s court These miniatures 
show how Islamic culture really tried to understand Indian 
mythology, and are of smgular b^uty A notable feature is the 
delicacy of the landscapes In other rooms there are pamtmgs of 
the times of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan m fairly large 
numbers All schools of Indian pamtmgs are hkewise represented, 
c^cially the Rajput and Kangra schools A great number of 
“ Ragmis ” represent the high development of the artistic feelmg 
m India No other country succeeded so well m translating 
musical ideas mto pictures 

In the big rooms of the upper story there is the gallery of 
Western pictures These were collected under the orders of His 
Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda by Mr Manon H Spielmann, 
F S A , from 1910 onwards, but it was not until the year 1920 
that they could be brought over to India This is probably the 
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finest collecuon of Western art in India Numbering more than 
200 specimens, it shows every period and every country of European 
art There are no less than 19 works of Italian painters, among 
whom the Venetian artists are espeaally well represented There 
are also pictures by Spanish artists of the sixteenm and seventeenth 
centuries, and the Portuguese school is represented by a portrait of 
Queen Catherine of Braganza, who was important in Indian 
history But these pamtmgs from Southern Europe are greatly 
outnumbered by those of Northern Europe, numbering altogether 
72 Here almost every artist of Rubens’ school is represented, and 
among the Ehitch pictures are landscapes of the first rank The 
Enghsh artists of me aghtcenth century are also represented by 
some excellent portraits and landscapes 
There are 88 modern pictures m the gallery, covenng the period 
from the nmeteenth century to the present day The French 
section shows, among other pictures, examples by Millet, Courbet, 
RafFaeh, and others who can be justly called the classics among 
the modem artists, as the Victonan pictures, of which there is a 
great number, are the classics of nmeteenth century m England 
The third collection is that of plaster casts from famous sculp> 
tures Such a collection is found m every big European museum, 
but this IS, as far as I know, the only one of its kmd in India The 
different penods of Egyptian, Assyrian, Indian, and Greek art 
are represented, the selection havmg been made from the modern 
standpomt Two oilier rooms show plaster casts from Italian 
sculptures, among which the colossal figure of Michel Angelo’s 
Moses IS die most outstandmg feature 
Tliere is a certam difficulty m all Indian museums The 
number of visitors is comparatively high, m Baroda it amounts to 
280,000 a year But it is difficult for them to appreciate properly 
the beauty of art works, Indian as well as European Regular 
lectures are delivered in the different departments of the Baroda 
Picture Gallery, and high-school teachers and students at Baroda 
are given a complete senes of lectures with lantern shdes m the 
Lecture Theatre of the Museum building m order to spread 
among them knowledge and understandmg of the history of art 
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WOMEN IN INDIA 

By Dr S N A Jafri (Barrister-at-Law) 

Women all over the world arc m akin g consistent and earnest 
attempts today to be in step with the times To the less con- 
vmcmg and more cantankerous type of cntics — essentially of the 
old school of thought — who still linger m the present age hke 
the peak of a submerged world, it might appear somewhat pre- 
posterous that women should pretend to claim equal rights with 
men But who can arrest the march of events? Women today 
arc ultra-conscious of their depressed and suppressed past, and 
with a umted front they arc advocating zealously their rights and 
claims To have a clear picture of the rights and claims of women 
It is necessary to measure their progress not merely by thar 
achievements but by their endeavours as well 

The Dark Ages 

If we turn back and look at the world’s history, m the days of 
paganism women were totally relegated to the background This 
was due to the fact that in diose dark ages when man’s rational 
faculties were not brought much mto play, the basic pnncmlc 
of society was brute force and man arrogated to himself me office 
of a supreme lord over all earthly creations Woman could never 
assert herself and was at best considered part and parcel of man’s 
domestic establishment He held an arbitrary right over her as 
he did over beings of the lower orders of life She was a saleable 
commodity with only one purpose m life — ^that of helpmg her 
lord 


Greece and Rome 

This popular conception was current for a long time, and even 
the early Greeks and Romans, in spite of their mtellectual attam- 
ments, tenaaously adhered to this view Greek women were 
stnctly confined to their homes, and their energies m most parts 
were absorbed m household duties Though Rome has be- 
queathed a valuable legacy in art and culture to posterity, she did 
practically nothing serious to raise the status of women Roman 
poets and dramatists have no doubt praised the mtnnsic qualities 
and worth of women, but what appealed to them more than any- 
thmg else were the maternal virtues of women Rome, m her 
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quest for fresh dominions, always courted war rather than peace, 
and m order to safeguard her far-fiung empire from dismtegratmg, 
considered it vitally important that me should have exceptionally 
strong men fit to bear the brunt of the enemy’s attack So it 
became a question of expediency that Roman women should 
be the momers of strong sons, and it became the pohey of 
Government to recogmzc the importance of women only as 
mothers of future soldiers Girl infants were not held m great 
estimation, and if it was the case of a weaklmg, the child was 
exposed to death on the heights of the cold and bleak moim- 
tains In the palmy days of Rome, when Csesar and Augustus 
were m power, women came into greater prominence, but even 
then they were esteemed more for (ieir looks than as individuals 
who had any appreaablc r 61 c in public hfe 

Christianity 

One notable feature of Chris&amty, the religion that dispelled 
darkness from Europe, was that it recogmzed, to a very small extent, 
the nght of inhentancc of women Already in Numbers 
It IS related, “ If a man die and leave no son, then ye shall cause 
his inheritance to pass unto his daughter ” It is, however, un- 
fortunate that m spite of such enunciation of the nghts of women, 
early churchmen like St Paul should denounce women for man’s 
original sm of eating the fruit of the forbidden tree St Paul 
said, “ Adam was not deceived, but the woman bemg deceived was 
m transgression ” European history records the cunous incident 
of a potentate m the Middle Ages who had a queen who was in 
the habit of constantly interfermg in his regal duties The kmg, 
to stop this irntatmg mterfercnce, indignantly remarked to hiS 
consort “ Madam, I married you to bear me children and not 
to mterfere in the affairs of the State ” These instances, trifling 
as they may appear, serve to show that even in Europe in those 
days women i^d not attamed considerable importance Their 
nghts were not recognized, though there was a partial admission 
of their important place in the social fabnc After the Great 
War, through which Europe emerged as out of a storm, the old 
order changed, yicldmg place to the new, and one cry that rent 
the air was that of the nghts of women In En^and this amta&on 
gained such appreciable momentum that it had its effects far and 
wide This was a development of the post-war world, a con- 
ception quite foreign even to the mtcllcctual few of a bygone age 

Early Hinduism 

The struggle of women ior cmanapation, particularly from the 
dawn oi the current century, has been constant and strenuous, 
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and thar attempts and success have been fluctuating like the 
fortunes of the hero m a novel In India, a land nddled with 
superstition and traditional beliefs based on half-truths, the 
position of Hmdu women was far from enviable In the early 
ages women were considered symbols of evil, and m the Rigtfcda 
they are said to be “ unmanageable, mcorngible, and wanung m 
grey matter ” It was thought that a ml child was a source of 
misery and a boy of light in the hignest heaven This led to 
the traditional belief that only sons, not daughters, could perform 
the funeral rites of parents Thus, perchance a man should die 
childless or should have only daughters — ^both came to the same 
thing — ^it was said that he would not reach heaven, nor would 
he receive the divine blessing He would on the contrary reach 
“ Puth,” the bottomless pit of eternal misery So women were 
considered as necessary evils and they had absolutely no locus 
standi m life Manu, the father of the Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
to whom much of die present Hmdu traditions and customary 
behefs arc traceable ancl whose codes of conduct for man have 
become the basic tenets of Hmdu Dharma, stressed the importance 
of the family as the unit of society The head of the family was 
the father, through whom the relationship counted To his pro- 
tection were charged his unmarried daughters, who, after their 
mamage, were committed to the sole care of their husbands 
Child marriage was the rule rather than the exception, Manu 
has exphcidy enjomed that a man of thirty should marry a girl 
of twelve and a man of twenty-four should have for his bndc a 
girl of SIX years It is said that he was expected to be the girl’s 
teacher ratner than her husband till she attamed full maturity, 
but of course this could not work m practice This custom of 
early marriage was so common among the anaent Hmdus that 
if a father failed to marry off his dau^ter withm the prescribed 
period he was considered a blot on the entire Hmdu society To 
an orthodox Hmdu marriage was sacrosanct Matrimony was a 
state attamed by a process of rehgious rituals and was mdissoluble, 
at any rate so far as the girl was concerned Divorce and widow 
remarriage were ideas absolutely unknown In those days there 
were instances, particularly among the poorer classes, of payment 
to the bndes by their husbands In parts of Bengal and Madras, 
and with some caste Hmdus m certam other Provmces, even to 
this day, there is a dowry system by which the father of the girl 
has to make payments both m cash and kmd to the bridegroom as 
consideration for “ obhgmg ” the father by marrymg his daughter 
Manu laid it down that a woman could have no property of 
her own and that she could have no legal claims of inheritance 
In her marned state a woman had no hberty of action and looked 
to her husband for light and guidance She was expected to 
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regard him as a visible embodiment of God on earth Her 
earnmgs, if any, were the property of the father if she was un- 
mamed and that of her husband when married If the husband 
should die leavmg some property and no child, his widow could 
enjoy the property only dunng her lifetime and had no right 
whatsoever to bequeath it to anyone The soaal position of the 
widow was lamentably bad Thanks to the advent of the Mughals 
and some of their benevolent monarchs, the ground was soon 
cleared for legislation to end this permaous practice on pam of 
penalty m the early Bntish penod Even today, m spite of all 
the advancement due to the impact of Western avilization, there 
IS a good deal of soaal bias in India among the Hmdus against 
thar women and a good deal of restnedon agamst widows 
Thanks, however, to She efforts of some legislators, the Central 
Legislature has recendy passed an Act givmg Hmdu widows and 
their descendants sinuiar rights of mheritance as to a son But it 
IS regrettable that a plea to give rights of inheritance to daughters 
was rejected m connection with the Bill which conceded the afore- 
said right 


Muhammadanism 

The condition of women m Arabia before the birth of the 
Prophet was anything but happy The early Arabs, like their 
contemporaries dsewhere, had developed a supreme aversion for 
women It was a common practice to bury female children alive 
The Prophet saw that no nation or race could stand the test of 
time if Its womenfolk were subjected to such treatment He 
condemned the co mm on bchef that women were the personifica- 
tion of evil He regarded women as a source of honour and their 
position as an mdex of the civdization of the age The Quran 
says “ Oh men * you are an apparel and a source of honour to 
women and oh women * you are a source of honour to men *’ 
So with divine zeal the Prophet set about reformmg the Arabs 
and strove to improve the lot of women He preached to his 
followers “ The best of you is one who is best towards women ” 
It was left to the Prophet to expose the fallacy of the dogma that 
men were superior to women and prove that women and men 
were equal “He giveth a female child to whomsoever He 
pleaseth and a male child to whomsoever He pleaseth ” 

Havmg effected this change in the popular belief, the Prophet 
next set about enunaatmg m unambiguous terms the prerogatives, 
legal rights, and social status of women “And or wholesome 
rights women share equally with men ” At the very outset it 
was laid down that Muslim women had a nght to inherit 
property, an idea quite novel to that age. To avoid confusion 
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and bickering, the Prophet made it clear that the daughter should 
inherit half the property normally earmarked to the son This 
proportion was fixed more for expediency than as a just division, 
for a son, when marned, had to discharge his obligations to his 
wife and children, and it was but reasonable that he should 
mhent double that of his sister^s share Moreover, a Muslim 
woman has a claim on her husband^s property as well as on that 
of her parents The law of gift also empowers the father to 
bequeath more of his property to his children m case of need, and 
daughters as much as sons benefit by this law A Muslim woman 
has absolute dommion over her property and has transferable 
rights While all this is true m general, there are later develop- 
ments among certam sects, like the Bora commumty of Bombay, 
the talukdars of Oudh, and Muslims of the Punjab, where cus- 
tomary law overrides the personal law This customary law 
depnves the woman belonging to above sects of her normal right 
of inheritance In 1937 in the autumn session of the Central 
Legislature, a Bill designed to concede the inherent rights of 
Muslim women and to remove all impediments m their way of 
inheritance was passed m respect of all property except agncultural 
lands, which, bemg a transfored subject, could not convemendy 
be brought withm the purview of the Bill mtroduced by the 
Central Government It is, however, expected that the Provmaal 
Governments concerned will nsc to the expectation of the public 
and remove completely all the obstacles m the way of Mushm 
women exercismg their inhentance rights sanctioned by their 
religion 

It may sound as a hyperbole to state that Muslim women by 
their personal law on the whole enjoy a greater degree of personal 
freedom than a woman of any other community But this is none 
the less true In all her vaned existence, the Mushm woman 
mamtams her individuality She can dispose of her property in 
whatever manner she likes, and the fact that she is married is no 
bar to the conduct of her personal affairs This hberty of action 
is unique among the Muslims Even in England, before the year 
1883, accordmg to Anson’s Law of Contract^ women were not 
permitted to enter mto legal contracts Thus the nghts of Muslim 
women are far greater and more clearly defined than those of the 
women of other commumties The nghts of Muslim women are 
sanctioned by religion, while in England women wrested theirs 
from man after a prolonged period of orgamzed agitation 

Accordmg to Islamic Law marriage is a contract that bmds two 
people who can be allowed to separate The whole matter 
proceeds on the basis of mutual understandmg, and if there is 
any deflection on either side after marriage, the contract can be 
terminated Thus, for the Mushm, marriage is a stnedy secular 
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arrangement The individual has full freedom of choice m the 
matter of sclcctmg his or her partner “ Marry whomsoever you 
choose ” It IS considered un>lslamic to marry a reluctant girl 
The Quran says ** Do not dctam women unwillingly ” 

This prmaple has been further extended m practice A mmor 
girl cannot married unless it be a case of exceptional legal 
ncccsMty, and even then, if the girl, after commg of age, feels that 
her hapless has been marred by that marriage, she can break 
away ^ough there is no dowry system among the Muslims, 
there is a practice by which the bnaegroom has to pay a con- 
sideration tnonCT or ” Mahar ” to the bnde, which is in no case 
refundable Tnc practice was introduced with the idea of 
enablmg the bnde to start life with an economic status, but it 
has been earned to such extremes among certain classes of 
Muslims that comphcations have very often set in at the time of 
payments, much to the detriment of the good relationship of the 
parties concerned, with the result that the very object of the 
injunction, which was to exercise a salutary mfluence over bus- 
bands, is bemg defeated 

The edicts m Islam which form the mainsprmg of the women’s 
cause are a revelation to the intellectual world The idea of 
ongmal sin has been effectively exploded once for all and women 
have been put on the same level as men In fact it is largely due 
to the wholesome mfluence of Islam that the cry for the nghts 
of women has been effectively taken up, and today we hnd 
women at the helm of affairs m government and society 


India Today 

Even m India, where conditions arc proverbially stamant, 
women arc m the vanguard of progress While women doctors 
and barnsters have ceased to be a rarity, we also hear without 
surprise of women mmisters and legislators. The Age of Consent 
Act has checked child marriage considerably, and there is con- 
stant agitation among women’s organizations throughout the 
country for enforemg similar measures for the elevation of 
women Like their sisters elsewhere, Hindu women have become 
very vocal and insistent for political nghts and status. In 1917 
the women of India made a bold representation when the Mont- 
ford reforms were on the anvil Their joint representation to the 
Jomt Parliamentary Committee m 1934 shows the rapid and re- 
markable progress Indian women have made since 1917* These 
dungs augur well, and with a more rapid disappearance of retro- 
grade beliefs and superstitious custmns, it is confidently believed 
mat Indian women will come to occupy at no distant date an 
important position m the wcM'ldly scheme of dungs 
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THE TOURIST IN THE TURKISH CAPITALS 
OF ANATOLIA 

By E H King 

Having attempted to describe m the July issue of the Asiatic 
Review a journey which embraced one of the most remote regions 
m a land unsurpassed m romantic beauty, my object m wntmg 
the present article is to endeavour to arouse the reader’s mtercst 
m a bnef survey of the historic features of the Seljuki, the early 
Osmanh, and the present-day Turkish capitals which arc all easily 
accessible and where, in the case of the two latter, the complete 
amenities of modern civilization may be enjoyed 
Of the two latter capitals Broussa may be easily visited from 
Istanbul by crossmg the Bosphorus to Mudanya and proceedmg 
thence by charabanc, it is possible, though very inadvisable, to 
return the same day Ankara may be reached m complete com- 
fort by taking a luxurious mght train from Haydarpasha, which 
enables one to reach the modern capital in time for breakfast on 
the following morning As to Konya, I recall leavmg the city by 
a mght tram and arriving at Ankara on the following day round 
about 5 p m , so that, although somewhat further afield, even this 
journey presents no serious difficulties, far less discomfort 
If I have not embarked upon a description of Constantinople 
Itself It IS not due to any lack of affection for or mtercst on my 
part in the uruque splendours of the ancient aty of Constantine 
the Great and the later Osmanh capital, but because I am not un- 
mmdful of the fact that far abler pens than mine have long smee 
dilated upon its wonders, nor, frankly, have I the temerity to insult 
the reader’s mtelligence by a repetition of histone facts doubtless 
already acquired m many cases at first hand, or at least upon 
reference to the wealth of literature so readily available upon the 
subject Yet of the hundreds of British tounsts who doubtless pass 
aimually up the “ Golden Horn,” how small a proportion, it would 
seem, cross to the Asiatic shores of the Bosphorus and set out to 
admire and study the earlier art and history of the Turkish race 

Konya 

At the conclusion of the journey previously desenbed I had suc- 
cumbed to a somewhat sharp attack of fever upon my arrival at 
the seaport of Mersm, and it was with a feelmg of proround rdicf 
that, when convalescent, I was able to quit the treacnerous summer 
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climate of the lowlands of Ciliaa for the hcalth-mvmg, mvigorat- 
ing air which may be enjoyed m the vicinity or Konya, where I 
arnved by rail about the middle of July, 1936 The town today 
boasts a population of approximately sixty thousand, and lies at an 
altitude of three thousand four hundred feet near the base of the 
western Taurus range, where it swings m a south-easterly direction 
along the fnnge of the Axylon Plains 
Far be it from me to describe the somewhat cramped accom- 
modation afforded by the Hotel Scljuk Palas as luxurious * Never- 
theless, if scrupulous cleanhness, good food, and a helpful and 
kindly management, whose charges are of the most moderate 
descnption, will suffice, your sojourn m Konya should prove every 
whit as enjoyable as my own, and let me here remark m paren- 
thesis that I have never been approached by the Turkish authori- 
ties to extol the beauties of their entranemg land nor to indulge 
in any form of propaganda, for if I may not write of a country 
as I find It 1 would prefer to refrain from describmg it at all I 
For the most part Asiatic Turkey does not cater for or encourage 
the foreign tounst as yet, and there exist no national organizations 
such as the Intounst Travel Bureau of Soviet fame Before 
dilatmg upon the charm and historic mterest of the erstwhile 
capital of the Scljuki Turkish Sultans, I feel it only fair to warn 
the reader that m travellmg along the mam hues of commumca- 
tion in Anatolia one must be prepared to encounter possibly a 
somewhat irksome mterest by the police m one’s movements, but 
provided common sense is exercised this need occasion no em- 
barrassment to the traveller, and m my experience courtesy and 
frankness will smooth away any difficulties which might anse 1 
merely mention this fact smee I have rccendy read more than 
one most discouragmg account, and 1 am anxious to remove the 
impression undoubtedly thereby created that the foreigner travel- 
ling m Asia Mmor moves m constant peril of being pounced upon 
by the pohee at any moment for no apparent reason and confined 
m a ncHsome cell over an mdefimte p^iod whilst awaitmg trial 
for some purely imaginary offence I 
In a country where such far-reachmg developments are daily 
approaching more nearly to the point of frmuon, the Government 
are obliged to exerase a somew^t close scrutmy upon the move- 
ments of foreign nationals, but with one minor exception I am 
happy to be able to emphasize the fact that throughout my fairly 
protracted travels m Anatolia I have cxpenenced nothing but the 
most dismtcrested kmdness and help from Turkish Government 
officials, both m Ankara and elsewhere, and if the pohee may 
seek mformation which possibly strikes the traveller as being 
somewhat irrelevant, their enqmnes are couched m the most 
courteous terms, personally, I nave enjoyed many conversations 
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of the most mtercstmg and cnlightcnmg character with pobcc 
ofSaals which have more than once served to while away the 
tedium of a tram journey 

Unquestionably one of my most pleasing recollections of the 
Turkish people centres around the extraordinary friendliness, m- 
tclligencc, and charm displayed by the youth of the country I 
recall more than one occasion when 1 have been seated, smokmg 
the pipe of contentment and peace, m the pubhc gardens or parlu 
durmg the cool of the evening and bemg approached by one or 
perhaps two or three college students, who, immediately recog- 
nizing m me a foreigner, would, m a most delightfully unaffected 
manner, address me, maybe m French or English, asking if they 
might ]om me m a chat They would thereupon proceed to 
bombard me with mnumerable questions regarding my own 
country and as to how it compared with Turkey from every con- 
ceivable standpomt, m fact, I was frequently subjected to a some- 
what gruelhng cross-cxammation from which I was forced to 
extricate myself by turmng the tables upon them and m my turn 
scekmg mfonnation from my youthful and ardent mterrogators 
If these lads may be regarded as typical examples of the rismg 
generation, then it augurs well for the future prospenty and con- 
tentment of a country which has suffered so severely from mal- 
admmistration m the past 

A knowledge of French, a language far more generally spoken 
m the country than English, will carry the visitor along quite 
comfortably m Konya, both at the hotel and for sightseeing pur- 
poses, particularly where one is already in possession of a fair 
knowledge of the historical features of the locality In dealmg 
with the arabachis, or cab-dnvers (many of whom I found to be 
rapaaous to a degree), it is advisable to seek information before- 
iumd regardmg fares from the hotel proprietor (although several 
of the mosques and medressahs [reugious colleges] are to be 
found withm a stone’s-throw of the front door) So determmed 
was I to resist the extortionate demands of these worthies that on 
more than one occasion I subsequently discovered that I had m- 
advertently underpaid them and thus there was doubtless some 
justification for the howls of abuse which mercifully fell upon 
uncomprehendmg ears* 

Konya stands upon the site of the anaent Iconium the 
Romans and the Greeks, its biblical history bemg associated with 
the visit of St Paul m company with St Barnabas, whence he was 
ejected by the Jews, but whither he later returned on his second 
missionary journey and where he appears to have encountered his 
chenshed disaple Timothy (Acts xvi 2) Of this anaent aty, 
however, not a visible trace exists today, and its histoncal mterest 
centres entirely round the earliest Turlash occupaticwi 
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In order that the reader (and, as I trust, the potential visitor 1 ) 
may the more readily appreaatc the spirit pervadmg the rugged 
old mosques, medressans, and other remains sull standmg in a 
locality wherem I intended to spend a couple of days but where 
I actually remained for a week, it is necessary to hark back 
towards me close of the tenth century, when the Turkish nomadic 
tribes, under the guidance of their leader, one Sel)uk, migrated 
westward from the steppes of Chmese Turkestan towards Bokhara 
and whose advent constituted a memorable epoch m the history 
of Islam At this period the vast empire of the Khalifs, riven by 
mternal dissensions, had become little more than a collection of 
scattered dynasties bound by no common interests, but the new- 
comers, adopting the Islanaic creed with fervour, infused new life 
mto the moribund state Toghrul Bey, Seljuk’s successor, after 
completely overrunning the Persian Empire, entered Baghdad m 
the year 1055, when the Khalif el-Kaim bestowed upon him the 
tide of “Representative of the Khalif and protector of the 
Moslems,” whilst his nephew. Alp Arslan, who m turn succeeded 
him, followed up his conquest of Georgia by his seizure of the 
Armeman capital, the city of Am, m 1063, subsequendy drivmg 
the Armemans westward from their plams and villages In 1070 
he captured the town of Caesarea from the Greeks and m 1071 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Byzantine Emperor, Romanus 
Diogenes, at the town of Melazkherd, north of Lake Van — z 
victory which later paved the way for further conquests in Asia 
Mmor — ^with the result that in the year 1074 the Seljukis 
dominated Persia, Syna, and Anatoha, whose dynasties were 
suppressed and an immense empire founded which extended from 
the borders of Afghanistan to the shores of the Mediterranean 

The chief claim of Icomum to the distinction of being the 
capita] of the province of Lycaonia in Roman times lay m its 
central position upon one of the great lines of commimication be- 
tween Ephesus on the western coast of Asia Minor and Tarsus m 
the south, moreover, many important Roman roads intersected at 
this point Later, dunng the reign of Hadnan, the aty became 
a Roman colony 

The Sultan I)aud Kihn) Arslan I , who reigned from 1092-1106, 
became the founder of the Seljuk Empire of Roum (Anatolia), 
and the city of Konya became the capital of this dynasty m the 
year 1099, which its sway was exercised over a large part 
of Asia Minor dunng the ensuing two hundred years True, their 
Sultans were deposed for short penods by the Mongols and the 
outer walls of the aty were captured by the German Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa m 1190, wno, however, never succeeded m 
seizmg the casdc, and upon his death the Sultans re-entered thar 
capitm and thenceforward there ensued the most glamorous 
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period under the rule of the Seljuks until the weakly Sultan 
Ghivas-ed-din Kcykhusru II was defeated by the Mongols near 
the Armenian town of Erzmgan in the year 1243 and under the 
terms of the Treaty of Sivas acknowledged the supremacy of 
Kuyuk Khan The independent Seljuk Empire of Roum thus 
collapsed, although the successors of Ghiyas-ed-din ruled as vassals 
of the Mongol Khans until the commencement of the fourteenth 
century The city of Konya then passed into the hands of the 
Emirs of the mdependent state of Karamama, which was sub- 
sequently annexed under the Osmanh dynasty 

Havmg very briefly surveyed the history of the Seljuks and of 
their second and mcomparably most important capital (for their 
earlier occupation of Nicaea was of the briefest duration), let us 
now proceed to inspect the remains which still stand (albeit, m 
many cases, rapidly crumbling to dust) to testify to the glamor- 
ous splendour which characterized the life of the capital m those 
distant days 

We cannot do better than to make our way m the first instance 
towards the erstwhile Tekke of the Mevlani, once the prmcipal 
monastery of the Order of the Whirling Dervishes, founded m 
the thirteenth century by one Hazret Mevlana, otherwise known 
as Djelal-ed-dm, the Persian mystic, poet, and saint from Bokhara, 
who was invited to the Court of the Sultan Ala-ed-din Keykubad I 
(1219-36), unquestionably the most celebrated of the Sultans of 
Roum, and who was wont to gather about him many emment 
philosophers, architects, and men of letters from the countries 
east and west of the Oxus, fugitives from the all-devouring and 
devastating Mongol invasions As a natural consequence the 
most casual observer cannot fail to detect the strong Persian 
influence of the highest order which permeates the art of the 
Seljuks, largely an essentially composite art, towards which 
features displaying Saracenic mspiration likewise frequently con- 
tribute Our objective is situated in the centre of the town, bemg 
reached by passmg through the bazaars (of no particular mteres^ 
and bemg easily identified by the lofty cupola surmounting the 
buildmg, encrusted with tiles of emerald green (a comparatively 
recent replacement of the original blue faience) 

Smee the year 1925, when the Dervish Orders in Turkey were 
suppressed by order of Kcmal Ataturk, the former inmates have 
dispersed and the building has now been converted mto a museum 
of Seljuk art, and a more enchantingly peaceful and entrancmg 
spot It would be difficult to imagine Here is to be found no 
trace of the musty, fusty atmosphere so frequently associated with 
such mstitutions, for in truth but little change has been effected, 
and that little merely serves to enhance the most mteresting 
features connected with the buildmg 
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True, I missed the picturesque figure o£ the “ Chclcbi Effcndi,” 
as the prcsidmg gemus of the monastery was formerly described, 
garbed m the Drown dress with ample fluted skirt and the tall 
conical hat of similar colour, but encircled by a green band, the 
sole distmctive emblem of his status over his lesser brethren 
In the year of grace 1936, however, I am greeted by the curatCM: 
of the museum, an elderly litde gentleman who strove manfully 
to rack his brams in order to cnhghten me, from an extremely 
meagre French vocabulary, regardmg the tustoncal features of 
the domam under his charge (with which I was already largely 
acquamted), and who appeared to be almost on the verge of tears 
wnen, on occasions, we may be said to have failed to estabhsh 
verbal contact ^ 

Upon entenng the precinct through a low and picturesque 
pordiway, I was confronted by what may be desenbed as the 
forecourt, m the centre of which stands a marble fountain with 
numerous faucets covered by a canopy supported by slender 
columns, and standing before the lovely old cedarwood doors of 
the mosque, above which nscs the customary minaret 

Havmg crossed the threshold I was conducted to the mterior 
of the “Turbeh” of the “Pir,** or founder, Djclal-ed-din, above 
which nses the cupola already mentioned and which is reached by 
passing through the gates of silver observed m the photograpn 
(Fig i), beyond which stands the great marble sepulchre itsdf, 
covered by a pall of black and gold (presented by the last of the 
Turkish Sultans, Abdul Hamid) ana surmounted by the sarco- 
phagal turbans of the deceased and his kinsman, the Sultan Veled, 
whilst those of his successors may be observed in an ad}oimng 
chamber No words of mme coula adequately describe the beauty 
of the nch polychrome eff^ and intricate carving observed upon 
the walls of the “ Turbeh,” which, as it seemed to me, serve to 
enshrmc with a majesty in death the remains of one whose life’s 
work ultimately became centred in poverty and die care of the 
destitute 

The “Turbeh” constitutes the sole portion of the building 
dating from the Seljuk period (1245) since, m effect, the 
“ Simahane,” where the ritualistic dancing took place, erected 
dunng the reign of Selim II , and the mosque itself, dating from 
the time of Suleyman the Magnificent, were both added in order 
to commemorate m perpetuity the doctrmes of the founder The 
“ Simahane ” remains entirely unaltered, and it required no great 
effort of the imagination to conjure up the figures of the ecstatic 
devotees as they performed their gyratory evolutions to the 
accompaniment of weird and barbaric chants and to die beating 
of the drums m the presence of the august and motionless seden- 
tary figure of the Chclcbi himself Upon the floor of the adjemung 
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mosque are now arranged a number of museum cases contaming 
various relics, some datmg from the time of the founder of the 
monastery, among which I observed his vestments m a fine state 
of preservation, as also silk tissues and velvets, together with early 
volumes and leaves from the Koran 

Suspended from the walls of the buildmg are to be seen carpets 
and rugs of exquisite design, colour, and weave, amongst which 
were pointed out to me two specimens which my informant, the 
curator, assured me dated without question from the thirteenth 
century — t e , the Sel]uk period Early Oriental rugs possess for 
me an mtense fascmation, and this disclosure came as somewhat 
of a revelation, since m the London market, where some of the 
finest pieces are to be acquired today, the earhest Anatohan prayer- 
rugs arc classified as dating from not antenor to the late sixteenth 
century Unnvalled m their artistic beauty, a beauty inspired by 
the fanatical devotion of those weavers of old, are the classic 
specimens — alas ^ too rarely encountered — of the towns of Ghiordes 
and Kula I myself was fortunate enough to acquire recently a 
“ Kula ” of exceptional merit (such as I have sought in vain in the 
bazaars of Istanbul today) from amongst the exotic showrooms of 
Mr Franses, the well-known connoisseur of Burlmgton Gardens, 
m London 

Many of the Seljuk remams in Konya of necessity bear the 
stamp of neglect and decay — despite the enchantment engendered 
m their passing glory — yet the Tekke of the Mevlam, though 
bereft of its former picturesque occupants, would still, as it were, 
seem to emit that vivifying force which once actuated the lives of 
those who sleep within its walls 

Within a stone’s-throw of the Tekke stands the Sclimye Mosque 
erected dunng the reigns of Suleyman the Magmficent and Selim 
II , which, in my humble opinion, constitutes the sole mosque m 
Konya of the Osmanli dynasty which may be said to be really 
worthy of mention, for the city naturally declined in importance 
upon the downfall of the Sel]uks Whilst the exterior presents no 
remarkable features, once the threshold is crossed the mtcrior will 
reveal a “ Mimber,” or, as we should describe it, pulpit, executed 
m multi-coloured marble, and of rare grace and beauty The 
fluted conical erection almost invariably surmounting the 
“ Mimber of a mosque serves, as might be supposed, as a sound- 
mg-board when the ho)a, or priest, is delivenng his exhortation 
This mosque is still m use and I observed a solemn and handsome 
little Turkish boy mechamcally repeating extracts from the Koran 
before his preceptor, though, if the truth must be told, his atten- 
tion appeared to be not unnaturally somewhat diverted by the 
spectacle of a palpable foreigner clad m a suit of “ plus-fours,” 
standing six feet five mehes m height and busily engrossed m 
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photograph!!^ the interior, for pkase remember we are in Konya 
and not Constantmople, where I imagine the populace must be 
mured to the sight of all manner of grotesque specimens of 
humamty I 

Happily for those of a lethargic disposition, as 1 have already 
remarked, many of the loveliest of Konya’s mosques and medres- 
sahs are to be found withm easy walkmg distance from the hotel 
and may be comfortably visited durmg the course of an afternoon, 
assuming, say, that the mornmg has b^n devoted to an mspection 
of the Tekke God forbid that I should attempt to lay down any 
hard-^d-fast rule as to the space of tune required m order to 
“ do ” Konya To my mind Konya is a town in which one is 
tempted to linger if one is to enter into the spirit of the past, and 
if these old relics are to convey somethmg deeper to the imagina- 
tion than so many “ sights ” on a list which may be scratched 
through with a pencil as disposed of once they have been inspected 

We are now dealmg entirely with Seljuk remains, the largest 
of the mosques and that in the finest state of preservation lies m 
the Ala-ed-din Mosque, which was commenced m the reign of 
Klim) Arslan I (the founder of the Seljuk dynasty, qv) and 
completed by Ala-ed-dm Keykubad I in the year 1220 This 
latter sultan employed a Damascene architect, Mohammed Ben 
Haulan, in its construction, m consequence of which marked 
Saracemc influence is discernible both in the marble portal and 
also m the mam hall of the interior, where upwards of fifty 
columns, carved in varying patterns, support the wooden roof, 
bearmg a marked resemblance to those of some of the mosques of 
Damascus and Cairo The exterior of this mosque is not par- 
ticularly impressive, and unfortunately it is now adapted to 
military purposes, on which account I was only permitted to view 
It from without, although at my earnest request I was allowed to 
inspect the chamber containing the sarcophagi of Kilinj Arslan, 
Ala-ed-dm Keykubad, and their kindred, covered with the deep 
blue faience so charactenstic of the Seljuk dynasty and reflecting 
beams of melancholy beauty as of approachmg twilight Situated 
upon a mound not far distant from the mosque is to be seen a 
shapeless rum, no more than an imrecognizable mass, constitutmg 
the sole existing remains of one of the square towers of the ancient 
castle of Konya, the greater part of the tower having collapsed 
some twenty-five years since 

What a romantically lovely old tower it must have been ! I was 
able to secure an early photc^raph from which it is possible to 
detect the Cufic inscnptions upon the masonry and the figure of 
a “ Seljuk Lion ” possessed of me most enchantmgly mane expres- 
sion imaginable and which one can only visualize standing on 
wheels in a toyshop ! My sole reason for not reproduang this 
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photograph hes m my desire to attempt to convey to the reader 
(where space is limited) some of the most interestmg features to be 
seen in the locahty today and not such as existed a quarter of a 
century ago! 

A mosque, the minaret of which presents a singularly stultified 
appearance, is to be observed in the vicinity, which is known by 
the somewhat paradoxical name of the Mosque of the injeh (1 e , 
needle-shaped) Minaret, having been completed durmg the reign 
of the Sultan Izzeddin Keykavus in the year 1310 Actually the 
name serves to recall the fluted shaft, covered m its entirety with 
red and blue faience, which once rose to nearly three times the 
height of the dome Alas ^ nearly fifty years ago the mosque was 
struck by hghtnmg and almost two-thirds of the minaret crashed 
to the ground (history does not relate whether any passers-by were 
standing beneath at the time t) Yet even from the truncated relic 
that remains one may recapture in part something of the beauty 
of that tapering spire from which the call to prayer once echoed 
across the housetops of the ancient city In contrast with the 
Persian influence displayed in the design of the minaret (or such 
portion as remains) is the imposing sandstone portal of this 
mosque, nchly sculptured with intricate arabesques and foliate 
motifs of Saracenic inspiration Curiously enough, the faience 
with which the minaret is encrusted appears in an mcomparably 
finer state of preservation than the mosaics still clinging to parts 
of the walls of the interior of this mosque, which, of course, arc 
sheltered from the elements 1 naturally concluded that the 
minaret had been restored at a later date, but was informed that 
this was not the case 

I have no hesitation whatever m describing the Karataylar 
Medressah as one of, if not the most superb specimen of Seljuk 
art extant This medressah was built m the year 1271 by the 
Vizier Karatay-bin-Abdullah, whose tomb it contains and who 
became famous under the name of the Emir Jelaleddin during 
the reign of the Sultan Keykavus II The French once sought, 
though in vain, to acquire what might truly be described as “ un 
vrai eblomssement, im veritable chef d’oeuvre” and to transport 
the buildmg piecemeal 

The superb portal consists of a recessed door m carved cedar- 
wood encased by fluted stone ]ambs and a hntel surrounded by 
the most delicate carving This door is surmounted by seven 
rows of “ stalacute ” ornamentation in purest marble, each row 
of a different pattern, the whole being framed by an arch of 
small multi-coloured interlacmg voussoirs of Syrian mspiration 

Passing into the interior one is confronted by a court over- 
grown with weeds and surrounded by the cells of the students 
of yore, but it is upon entermg the mosque of the medressah 
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Itself that the glory of the building becomes apparent Practically 
the entire dome as seen from beneath is adorned with the most 
magmficent faience m rich shades of blue and green that it is 
possible to conceive Coumletely encirclmg the cupola near its 
base there is traced m Cuhe characters the entire Surat El Path 
(Chapter of Victory), of which a section is seen m the accompany- 
mg photograph (Fig 2), from which may also be observed withm 
this circle “sunburst” motifs of Persian inspiration Smaller 
mangles, of which one is shown in its entirety m the illustration, 
connect as pendentives with four great outer triangles upon which 
are repeatedly msenbed ad mfimtum the names of the first four 
Khahfs, VIZ , Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, and Ah 
A bay forming a Persian window on the south side of this 
mam h^l is likewise encrusted with the most exquisite mosaics 
In a comer I discovered a small heap of these dies which, I was 
mformed, had become loosened and which were shortly to be re- 
placed How ardently did I seek to acquire a few as a souvenir 
of my visit to Konya * Of no avail, however, were my entreaties 
— ^my escort was adamant ' In truth, it must be admitted they 
were not his to sell, otherwise I might possibly have returned 
to the hotel with my entire person fairly bulging and rattlmg 
with thirteenth-centui7 Sel|uk tiles ^ 

Before taking our leave of Konya I should like to mention the 
Sirchali Medressah situated in the district of Gazi Alemshah (at 
no great distance from the hotel), and m this case the most m- 
teresting feature is the inner court, over which albeit there broods 
an air of meffable melancholy m its decaying splendour Whilst 
the covered colonnade surrounding this court is fast crumbling 
to dust, and much of the paving is scarcely discermble for weeds, 
whilst the little apneot trees in the centre droop as if in sorrowful 
retrospect, yet there still elmg to the arch of the chapel at the 
southern end (Fig 3), and to Ae picturesque little doors by which 
It IS flanked, suffiaent mosaics covered with Cufic inscnptions, 
floral motifs, and dainty arabesques to recall the impression once 
created by the beauty of their colounng and design upon the 
mmds of the worshippers of old as they knelt m ecstatic devotion 
within Its recesses The medressah was built by one Bedreddm 
Musleh m the year 1262, during the reign of Keyhusrey bm 
Keykubad I remarked when descnbing the Selimye Mosque 
that the “ Mimber ” corresponded with the pulpit in a church, so 
likewise may the “ Mihrab^’ be said to correspond in some degree 
to the altar, m the sense that it constitutes the most important 
and most sacred feature, consisting as it does of a bay, or niche, 
cut out of the base of the wall, invariably turned towards Mecca, 
before and within which are spread the finest carpets and prayer- 
rugs which the mosque possesses As might naturally be sup- 
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posed, the carving of the “ Mihrab ” is the object of very special 
care and attention, being frequently carried out in the so-called 
“stalactite” design so eaten observed m both the rehgious and 
secular art of the Turks 

One of the finest Seljuk “Mihrabs” to be found m Konya 
adorns the ruinous mtenor of the Sahibata Mosque (Fig 4), 
erected by one of that name m the year 656 of the Hegira (a d 
1259) “ Mihrabs ” of this design are to be found reproduced m 
the prayer-arches of the rugs produced m the districts of Ghiordes, 
Kirshchr, Mudjur, and frequendy m those of Konya itself 

Broussa 

Although I did not proceed to Broussa direct from Konya, it 
is convement from the pomt of view of chronological sequence to 
describe the town at this juncture 

Unfortunately my visit had, of necessity, to be somewhat cur- 
tailed m order to enable me to catch the boat from Istanbul home- 
wards This state of affairs came about entirely owmg to my 
dilatory habits, smee not only had 1 dalhed somewhat m Konya, 
but upon my return to Istanbul I found myself qmte unable to 
resist an alluring invitation to spend a few days at a charming 
villa upon the shores of the Bosphorus close to the htde town of 
Therapia 

Tradition assigns the foundation of Broussa cither to Hanmbal 
about the year 220 b c or to Prusias II , Kmg of the province of 
Bithyma, from whom it would have received its ongmal name 
of Prusa Actually, it is probable that Hanmbal designed and 
laid the foundations of the aty in token of his appreciation of 
the refuge afforded him at the Court of this kmg, and that the 
latter actually performed most of the “ spade work ” round about 
the year 202 b c , just as Hannibal later, in the year 189 b c , drew 
the plans of the old Armenian capital of Artaxata near the banks 
of the River Araxes, although m effect this city was subsequently 
bmlt by King Artaxias, after whom it was, of course, named 

Much later Prusa became a Byzantme city of importance under 
the name of Bursa, or Broussa, and it is to the Greeks that must 
be attnbuted the discovery of the thermal waters, so renowned 
m those distant days that we hear of the Empress Theodosia visit- 
ing the aty in a d 525 with a smte of no less man four thousand m 
attendance * Between the tenth and the fifteenth century Broussa 
was the scene of constant warfare, and it was Othman I , the 
founder of the Osmanli dynasty, who first mvested the aty m the 
year 1317, the blockade havmg been maintained for a penod of 
ten years, when it fell to his son Orhan while the father lay upon 
his deathbed His last request was to the effect that here was to 
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be established the seat of the empire, and that his remains be 
mterred withm its walls The aty thus became the Osmanh or 
Ottoman capital in the year 1327, and here it remained installed 
until the conquest of Constantmople under the Sultan Mehmct 
II Fatih m 1453 Today it boasts a population of about one 
hundred thousand and is charmingly situat^ amidst dense vegeta- 
tion at the base of and to the north of Mount Olympus The 
whitewashed houses, with their red-tiled roofs, nestling anudst 
the shady trees and the abundance of clear, cool water largely 
denved from the lower banks of the eternal snows of Mount 
Olympus, which commence to melt after the wmter rams are 
over, together with the innumerable mosques, numbering upwards 
of two hundred, combme to render Broussa one of the most 
picturesque and delightful resorts towards which the tounst might 
well direct his or her footsteps A new hotel-de-luxc has recently 
been opened, replete with every conceivable modern comfort “ y 
compris ” a first-rate dance orchestra and American bar, together 
with an irreproachable cuisine Not unnaturally the charges arc 
m keeping with the surroundmgs, but there exist other establish- 
ments bodi clean and comfortable, and adapted to those of more 
modest means The intending visitor may, however, easily obtam 
fullest particulars from the offices of Thomas Cook in Istanbul 
prior to departure 

Now before everything else it is strongly advisable first to 
ascend the Hisar Ichi, or citadel, standing m the centre of and 
dommating the city, the walls of which are partly of very early 
date but also largely restored as a result of the successive earth- 
quakes which have rocked Broussa during the passage of the 
ccntuncs From the citadel not only may the finest view of the 
city be secured, but it is also thus possible to obtain a fairly com- 
prehensive idea of the “ lay of the land ” generally Although 
Broussa boasts an immense number of mosques, by far the greater 
proportion of them arc either comparatively modern or of htde 
interest, and it is towards those erected pnor to the year 1453 — 
that is to say, under the first five of the Sultans of the Osmanli 
dynasty — ^that one should turn in order to seek acquaintance with 
those monuments of Onental splendour which characterized the 
early art of the Ottoman Empire, an art admittedly inspired in 

E art by that of the Seljuks and to which Byzantine influence 
as likewise contributed 

The largest of the mosques in Broussa is that actually known 
by the name of the Ulu Jami, or Great Mosque, standing m the 
heart of the city and which dominates the scene as observed in 
the photograph (Fig 5), commenced by Murad I in 1379, con- 
tinued by Ba|azet I , and completed by Mehmet I in 1421 
The court before the mosque appears somewhat neglected and 
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one seeks m vain for the customary fountam where, as is well 
known, every true Mussulman performs his ablutions before 
prostrating himself withm the House of Prayer itself The ex- 
terior is chiefly remarkable on account of its size, and more 
particularly by reason of the fact that m place of the smgle mam 
dome or cupola usually encountered, m the case of this mosque 
the Tooi IS comprised of twenty small domes, each covering an 
arched section of the lower floor, whilst a venerable plane-tree 
alone rises from the forecourt m place of the cypresses and flowers 
with which It was doubtless adorned in bygone days The walls 
of the interior, once richly decorated, have, alas* been covered 
with a thick coating of whitewash, upon which have been painted 
monogrammatic designs m black The most conspicuous object 
to be seen inside the mosque consists of a great stone basm, from 
the centre of which rises a column supporting numerous smaller 
basms, the water pourmg through jets from the upper mto the 
lower, the whole bemg surroimded by a low raihng, and it is 
here that the Faithful perform their ablutions The “ Mimbcr ” 
— a veritable masterpiece in carved cedarwood — was fashioned m 
India, whence it was brought by the Sultan Bajazet I 
But the supreme glory of Broussa and (with the exception of 
the exqmsite Suleyminye Mosque m Istanbul) the most superb 
monument of Turkish art imder the Osmanli dynasty extant, hes m 
the famous Yeshil Jami, or Green Mosque, situated m the eastern 
quarter of the aty Erected entirely in purest marble by the 
Sultan Mehmet I m the year 1420, it takes its name from the 
magnificent green faience with which its mi narets were once 
adorned, but which fell to the ground durmg an earthquake 
which occurred m the year 1855 The building was, however, 
restored with great care and devotion by a young Turkish 
architect, Asim Bey, in 1909, at the time of a visit to Broussa by 
the Sultan Mehmet V , a restoration largely earned out as the 
result of a profound study of the beautiful work of L&n Parvill& 
{Architecture et decoration turque au qumzihme siecle) I have 
already endeavoured to oudme m my own words the entrancmg 
beauty of some of the more prominent historical landmarks 
typifying the art of the Turks, an art which I prefer to desenbe 
as embodying the finest features of that of the Persians and of the 
Arabs, but harmomzed, embellished, and moulded under the 
mspiration of the Seljuks and the Osmanhs mto the glonous 
monuments upon which we are happily still able to feast our 
eyes today As to the mterior of the Yeshil Jami, the photograph 
(Fig 6) must suffice as no more than an mtroduction to the glory 
of the whole, which must be seen to be realized, yet, perhaps, the 
description from the pen of M Pierre Loti which I append affords 
a not inadequate summary of this unique and sumptuous edifice 
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“ Sur les muraiUes, dcs faiences tares— dc cclles dont Ic proc^6 
de coloration est depuis trois cent ans perdu— alternent avec la 
blancheur des marbres Les pr^eux carreaux qui tapissent le$ 
diff^entcs loges, representent d’lmagmables neurs, ont dcs 
encadrements et des bordures de tous les bleus— turquoise, depuis 
la frakhc turquoise couleur de acl clair jusqu’zi la turquoise 
mourante, s’^tagnant dans les verts etranges Au fond de la 
mosquee resplendit le mihrab, le tr^ saint portique vers lequel se 
tournent Ics fid^cs cn pnant-— chef-d’oeuvie d’art anacn, tr& haut 
et Xxh majestueux, enticement en faience, ses fleurs, ses 
arabesques, ses inscriptions en relief ont dcs contournements infinis, 
son ogive k mille bnsants est surcharg^e de stalactites et rapelle 
les Icntcs cristallisations aux voiitcs des cavernes, et au-dcssus de 
tout, couronnant ces complications amoncel6^ unc s6nc de 
grandes tr^es polychromes se dCoupent sur le marbre blanc des 
murs ” 

Owing to my all too transitory mspection of Broussa (whither I 
shall certainly return during the course of my next travels m the 
Middle East m a month or two’s time) much must of necessity re- 
mam undcscribed, yet before I took my leave of the aty I felt it m- 
cumbent upon me at least to pav a visit to the “ Turbeh ” of 
Othman I , whose sarcophagus is shown m the photograph (Fig 7), 
the “ Turbeh ” of his son Orhan I bemg situated nearby These 
tombs are both to be found close to the citadel, bemg surrounded 
by a garden through which flows a little stream and where the 
sweet scent of flowers is wafted on the breeze 

The ongmal sepulchres were, however, destroyed dunng the 
course of an earthquake, and those seen today represent the work of 
the Sultan Abdulaziz dunng the nmeteenth century Re^lendent 
indeed is that of Othman 1 , as befits the founder of a great 
dynasty Yet how injSnitely more impressive must have been the 
ongmal sarcophagus itself, for the ancient sepulchres of Turkey’s 
Sultans, at all events those of the Seljuks upon which I touched 
m my dcscnption of the Ala-cd-dm Mosque at Konya (and doubt- 
less diose of the Osmanlis also), required no gorgeous pall such as 
IS seen m the photograph to cover them and which would merely 
serve to con(^ the classic beauty of the workmanship upon 
which so much reverent and devoted labour had been expended 
Suspended diagonally across the front of the catafalque may be 
seen a broad b^d or nUK>n, the ongmal decoration of the O^der 
of Osmanye founded by the Sultan Abdulaziz himself, the 
restorer of the “ Turbeh ’* (q v )* 

1 cannot take my leave of Broussa without a passmg reference 
to Its silk mdustry, which may be traced back to the tune of the 
Empenur Justinian, some superb examples of the art of the 
weavers of the vilayet of Broussa, many dating from the sixteenth 
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century, are to be seen m the silk and velvet panels, of which the 
Victoria and Albert Museum boasts an extensive and most 
r^rcsentativc range. 


Ankara 

And now I come to speak of Angora, the present-day capital of 
Turkey under the Kemahst regime, or, as it is more popularly 
termed, Ankara I spent some days there before settmg out upon 
the journey which formed the subject of my carher article, and 
I revisited Ankara m order to pick up the bulk of my luggage 
before returnmg to Istanbul 

Much has been written, and stress laid, naturally enough, upon 
the amazmg development of modern Arikara, but before adding 
my voice to the chorus of praise with which the new capital has 
been deservedly acclaimed, let us ponder for a moment over the 
past history of ancient Angora, smee nmety-nme people out of 
a hundred, if mterrogated on the subject would doubtless reply, 
“Angora^ Oh yes! that’s the place where they breed goats, 
rabbits, and catsl” Thus, the old town’s entire history and 
mdustry would appear hitherto to have been confined, m the 
popular imagination, to the production of untold myriads of the 
quadrupeds to which its name has lent undymg fame ^ Actually, 
the date of the foundation of the earliest setdement remains un- 
known, so dimly does it recede mto the mists of antiquity 
Certam it is, however, that a city, powerful and prosperous, 
existed under the name of Ancyra durmg the Phrygian epoch and 
which later became the seat of a Gallic tribe known as the 
Tectosages m the year 200 b c When, however, the province of 
Galatea came under the sway of Rome the name Ancyra (denved 
from the Greek word signifying “anchor,” a device which 
appeared m the aty’s comage) was changed to Sebaste (le, re- 
spected) in honour of Augustus Cxsar, and it was durmg the 
Roman epoch, extendmg from the year 25 b c to a d 324, that 
the ancient city attamed the zemth of its fame 

Surely but few aties can have passed through $0 many viasr 
situdes^ Aroimd but few mdeed can the dm of batde have so 
continuously echoed with the passage of the centuries Captured 
successively by Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, Chosroes the Persian, 
and Haroim-el-Raschid, yet agam by me Seljuk Turks and by 
the Crusaders under Godfrey dc Bouillon, who held it for 
eighteen years, it ultimately passed mto the hands of the Osmanh 
Turks, though previously Tamerlane had witnessed from a near- 
by hill, named after him to this day, the defeat of the armies of 
Bajazet I on July 2, 1402, a defeat which took place upon the 
very ground where long centuries before Pompey had vanquished 
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the forces of Mithridates, the adventurous fathcr-m-law of the 
renowned Armenian King, Tigranes the Great 

Now this aty lay largely upon and at the base of the hill which 
rises to a height ot some five hundred feet above the plam where- 
on the modern capital has been, and stdl is m process of bemg 
constructed I spent many an mterestmg hour wandenng 
through the narrow streets with which the anaent “ atadel” is 
intersected Most of the old Turkish dwdlmgs are pnmitivc 
enough and appear to be inhabited largely by gypsy folk garbed 
m picturesque and highly coloured (if none too cleanly') cos- 
tumes They are friendly creatures, diese Tziganys, particularly 
the children, who swarm hke rabbits amidst the old fortifications 
which once guarded the approach to the atadel Picturesque 
mdeed are the ancient Turkish walls of Angora, of which a 
section IS shown m the photograph (Fig 8), constructed of great 
rough-hewn grey stones which contain many fragments of old 
Roman masonry, mserted apparently quite haphazard, and upon 
which are to be frequently found mscripnons and other mterest- 
mg archaeological material Three rows of these fortifications rise 
m tiers upon the slopes of the citadel, breathmg, as it were, grim 
defiance upon the twentieth-century capital below Of the 
essentially Roman remains, however, mcomparably the most 
arrestmg are compnsed m the Temple of Augustus, with its noble 
archway still standmg at the base of the hill and withm which 
arc ranged today a number of “ Hittitc remams found m the 
viamty 

I am glad that this article is appeanng at such an appropnatc 
season, smee the “ Marmor Ancyranum,’* an inscription recorded 
m Latm and in Greek upon the “ antae ” and the outer walls of the 
“ cella of the Temple respectively, recall the deeds and conquests 
of the Emperor Augustus, m which specific reference is made to 
the famous edict contamed in the age-old Gospel story “ And it 
came to pass m those days that there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed And all went 
to be taxed everyone mto his own city ” Thus, as all the Christian 
world knows, did it come about that Joseph and Mary journeyed 
from Nazaieth to Bethlehem, the City of David, and where the 
momentous event took place which we have so recently celebrated 

These inscnptions on sandstone were copies made from the 
bronze tablets m Rome whereon were recorded important events 
which occurred dunng the lifetime of the great Caesar 

Agamst the south face of the Temple stands the Mosque of 
Hadji Bairam, a httle dream sanctuary erected by the famous 
Turkidi architect Sman dunng the sixteenth century, whose 
crownmg achievement, however, as is well known, lay m the 
construction of the loveliest of Constantinople's many lovely 
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mosques — that of the Sultan Suleyman Adjommg the mosque is 
to be seen the “ Turbeh ” of Hadji Bairam, who became celebrated 
as a learned theologian during the reign of Ala-ed-din Kaikubad 
I , and who founded an order of Dervishes named after him He 
died in the year 1220 and it is rather touchmg to observe the stnps 
of material, offerings of the devout, suspended from the handles 
of the doors giving access to the tomb Hadji Bauam, in- 
cidentally, belonged to one of the most illusmous famihes m 
Galatea, and I believe that direct descendants of this Moslem samt 
still reside m Angora today 

It IS well worth, while to ascend to the summit of the atadcl, 
if only to enjoy the magmficent view of the surroundmg country, 
here, in fair weather, you may gaze across the undulating hills 
to the blue mountams m the north, towards the long crest of £lma 
Dagh, or Apple Mountam in the south, and yet agam will your 
eyes rest upon the rosy-tinted peaks in the west 

And now let us turn from the Angora of the past to the Ankara 
of the present — m every possible sense the very heart through 
which pulsates the life-blood of the Turkish nation of today 
What a contrast it presents indeed * for m place of those ancient 
grey fortifications, in place of the straggling narrow streets and 
the quamt old Turkish houses by which they arc overshadowed, 
there stands spread out upon the plam below a aty of spacious 
trcc-hned boulevards, of gleammg white buildings, a city of bustle 
and activity, of cars rushing to and fro, where everyone appears 
to have a to perform and to be imbued with the dl-absorbmg, 
ardent desire to fulfil his or her part, be it m greater or lesser 
degree, towards the rebuilding of a great nation It almost goes 
without saymg that you will find in Ankara similar accommoda- 
tion to that which I have already described as prevailmg in 
Broussa The Ankara Palace is to be recommended if you desire 
(or rather, if you can afford 1 ) to revel in the opulent surroundings 
of a hotel-de-luxe, while the Belle-vue Palace provides complete 
comfort under a somewhat less pretentious regime There is also 
to be found within a stone’s-throw of cither (for they are both 
situated m a central position) a most excellent restaurant known 
as the “ Karpich,” where all the “ elect” of the capital are in the 
habit of foregathermg, and where I recall partakmg of a first-rate 
dinner as the guest of Mr Gunnmgham, the Archivist of the 
Bntish Embassy I cannot too highly recommend this centre 
of Ankara’s mght-hfe, which, I understand, is not infrequently 
patronized by the “ Ghazi ” himself, of whom a truly noble stone 
statue, finely conceived and designed, adorns the mam square of 
the city not far distant 

The Parhament House and many other important bmldmgs m 
the aty are executed m the style which might be desenb^ as 
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“ Nco-Turkish ” architecture, a style both striking, dignified, and 
pleasing, of which innumerable illustrations have already appeared 
in the Press, and which I am thankful to say maintains features of 
the exquisite early national art I have endeavoured to bnefly 
outlme (with the consaousness of many shortcomings) m tho 
course of this article The Government Offices, lying on the 
outskirts of the city, are constructed for the most part m the 
monolithic and strictly utilitarian style which, frankly, I abominate, 
but where the caller — at aU events m so far as the Ministry of 
the Intenor is concerned — (and I have every reason to suppose 
that the same procedure is adopted throughout) is treated with 
a courtesy and efficiency, from the moment he enters until his 
busmess IS concluded, mat I would gladly sec adopted in the 
Departmental Offices of some other capitals 

ilie various Embassies and Legations arc situated at Chankaya, 
some five or six miles outside the city, and here also is to be 
found the residence of the ** Ghazi ” (or “ Victor ”) himself As 
an obscure individual havmg no political mission to perform, to 
my regret I never was pnvilegcd to make the person^ acquaint- 
ance of Mustafa Kcmal Ataturk, whom it is no exaggeration to 
describe quite simply as the saviour of his country I once 
enquired of a Turlash gentleman as to who, in his opmion, was 
destined to succeed him He replied that this was a question 
to which he could vouchsafe no answer, but I beheve it to be 
true to say that from the highest to the lowest throughout the 
Iccgth and breadth of this mstoric land, one fervent hope is 
implanted m the breast of every true Turkish patnot today — ^the 
hope that their leader and their hberator may be spared to witness 
the fulfilment of his hfe’s work m the estabhshment of their 
country upon strong and sure foundations, upon foundations 
which shall ensure for her m pe^tuity an honoured place m 
the counsels of the great nations of the earth 



THE MACHINERY OF ECONOMIC UPLIFT 
IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 

A LECTURE TO THE BURMA ECONOMIC SOCIETY 

By J S FtJRNIVALL 
(i c s , retired ) 

Economic uplift is not the same as economic progress, they may 
go together, but they are different thmgs There may be economic 
progress without economic uplift and economic uplift without 
economic progress For example, m Java, as m Burma, the oil- 
fields form an economic enclave, they contribute to economic pro- 
gress, to an increase in the net production of wealth, but they 
contribute httle or nothing to economic uphft, the advancement 
of the people On the other hand, the Government there is con- 
templatmg a quota system with a view to building up the weaving 
mdustry, this may contnbute to the advancement of the people 
without addmg to the net aggregate of wealth produced French 
writers on the functions of Government in a tropical dependency 
draw a similar distinction between la mtse en valeur de la nchesse 
naturelle and la mtse en valeur de la nchesse humatne* between 
making the most of the coimtry and making the best of the 
people The economic uplift of a country may, then, be defined 
as me advancement of its people by developing their latent or 
potential productive capabihties 


Burma and Java Compared 

The English tradition m this matter is one of latssez fatrey 
that if people cannot save themselves without the help of govern- 
ment they are not, humanly speakmg, worth savmg But that is 
not a bit the Dutch tradition, at least m their colonies Just a 
hundred years ago, the Dutch m the Indies were embarkmg on the 
interesting experiment known as the Culture System I do not 
propose to describe or discuss the Culture System here, and men- 
tion It only to illustrate the Dutch tradition m colomal admmistra- 
tion Bnefly, the Culture System had two outstandmg features 
one, that the Government controlled all the productive resources 
of the country, the other, that its object was to make as much as 

C ble out of the country to benefit the taxpayer in the Nether- 
It was State exploitation, paternal government with a 

• Sarraut, La Mtse en Valeur des Colomes Frankses (1923), p 88 
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more than Roman father Durmg the last half of the nmctccnth 
century, under the mfluence of liberal ideas and liberal capitahsts, 
there was a reaction against State exploitation, but the tradition 
of government mtervention in economic life survived, though m 
the form of protection mstead of exploitation In Burma, the 
typical native avil servant is a magistrate, in Java, the typical 
native civil servant has no magisterial powers under the penal 
code and only very restricted avil powers, he may be described, 
m the words of a semor Dutch offiaal, as a welfare officer ” As 
I went about the country examimng vanous aspects of the 
admmistration, I could not help recallmg the old hymn “ Can a 
woman’s tender care cease towards the child she bare?” The 
present system of government is, in fact, reproached with bemg, 
not paternal, but maternal — grandmotherly Scoffers talk of babu 
government m Java as they do m Burma, but whereas our word 
babu signifies a clerk, their word baboe sigmfies an ayah, a 
nursemaid Thus m the Dutch system a policy of economic uphft 
finds congcmal soil, and there is no objection on pnnaplc to 
measures which aim at turmng to account the fund of human 
wealth It IS therefore not surprising that economic uplift is the 
mam function of one of the mam Departments of Civil Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Economic Affairs 

The Dutch Colonial Depaktment 

But I should ^^1^ here what the Dutch imderstand by a 
“ department ” The Dutch admimstrative system is so different 
from ours that when we do both happen to use the same term, we 
ordmanly, if not mvanably, use it with different meanmgs That 
IS true or the word “ department ” We m Burma have our de- 
partments the Land Records Department, the Agricultural De- 
partment, and so on But in Java the Department, as we know 
It m Burma, would be termed a Service, and their corresponding 
orgamzations are the Land Records Service, the Agricultural Ser- 
vice, etc A Department m their sense is something that we do 
not have in Burma, it is a group of services presided over by a 
Director who is not only the admimstrative head of all these ser- 
vices, but deals also with all cognate matters Functional organ- 
ization is far more elaborate wim them Typically, our organiza- 
tion IS terntonal and theirs is functional, where we have eight 
Commissioners rulmg terntonal Divisions, they have six Directors 
in charge of different administrative functions Durmg the last 
fcw years they have made experiments m buildmg up a more 
elaborate terntonal organization, but the Directors and Depart- 
ments are of long s tandin g and have a statutory basis in the first 
parhamentary Constitution for the Indies, the Regccnngsrcglc- 
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mcnt of 1854, Arts 64, 65 There are, since January i, 1934, six 
great Departments of Civil Administration, dealmg respectively 
with Justice, Finance, Internal Administration, Education and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, Civil Public Works, and Economic Affairs 
The Department of Economic Affairs has gro>vn out of the 
Department of Agriculture, which was constituted m 1904 at the 
mstance of Mr Treub, then Director of the Botamcal Gardens, 
who urged on the Government the need for orgamzmg its various 
activities m respect of agnculture Thus it was among the earliest 
achievements of the strong constructive impulse which has been 
a keynote of Dutch colomal policy during the past generation 
For some years commeraal and industrial activities were still dis- 
tributed capnaously over various departments, though mosdy 
assigned to the Department of Education, Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and Industry — ^rather a strange mixture In 1907, however, the 
Department of Government Enterprises was established for the 
care of State Production, Utilities and Monopolies, and in 1911 the 
Department of Agriculture was reorganized as the Department of 
Agnculture, Industry and Commerce Since January i of the 
present year, this Department has taken over many of the func- 
tions of the Department of Government Enterprises, which has 
been abohshed, and it is now known, more compendiously, as the 
Department of Economic Affairs The following remarks, how- 
ever, describe the arrangements which existed when I visited Java 
at the end of 1933 , apart from the allocation of certain new func- 
tions to the Director, they are still very much the same 


The Department of Economic Affairs 

As I have already mentioned, the economic advancement of the 
people is the main function of the Department of Economic 
Affairs, it is the mamspnng in the machinery of economic uplift 
But It is far more than that, for the Director has to deal wiA all 
aspects of economic development, with la mise en valeur de la 
rtchesse naturelle as well as with la mtse en valeur de la nchesse 
humamcy with economic progress as well as economic uplift 
And m this connection it should be remembered that m Java the 
State and European enterprise contnbute much more largely to 
production than m Burma In Burma, the Burman grows the 
paddy, the foreigner exports it, and the State preserves law and 
order, m Java, however, the State and the foreigner work side by 
side with the native m production, and until quite recendy grew 
the bulk of the export produce Although, however, both native 
and European production are the concern of the Director, they 
concern mm m different degrees and, m the words of the latest 
edition of the Rcgeenngs-Almanak, the Department “ is pnmanly 
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concerned with framing measures whereby the permanent im- 
provement of native agncultural production may be ensured 
Its connection with State and European production is less mtimate 
The Director cither supervises or keeps m touch with vanous 
institutions for sacntific research, and is responsible for State 
Plantations, he also maintams relations with vanous private 
organizations for the improvement of European agnculture But 
for improvmg native production there are various services under 
his direct control, these compnsc a group bclongmg to the Agn- 
cultural Branch (afdeehng), also the Forest and Cml Veterinary 
Services, and the Services of the Industrial and Commeraal 
Branches He is also m charge of the Office for Government Pur- 
chases, and the Bureau of Weights and Measures The vanous 
activities of his Department are reviewed and tabulated m a Cen- 
tral Office for Statistics which pubhshes the annual statutory 
Report, the Indisch Verslag^ a vduable handbook (m Dutch or 
Enghsh), penodically revised, and a weekly newspaper in Dutch, 
the Economisch Weehhlad^ with a fortmghdy edition in English, 
the Economic Bulletin These multifanous activities may con- 
veniently be grouped under three heads according as they relate 
to Sacntific Research, to European production, and to Native 
production 

SciENTiPic Research 

The Scientific Institutions comprise the Council of Natural 
Saence, and vanous institutions for research in Pure and Applied 
Science, under the latter head may be mcluded the Government 
Plantations Institutions of an industrial or commercial character 
will be mentioned in connection with those Branches 

{a) The Council of Natural Science Formerly the care for 
Natural Saence as a whole was left to pnvate bodies, at first to 
the Royal Batavian Society of Arts and Saences and, after 1850, 
to the Natural History Assoaation But m 1928 a Council of 
Natural Saence was founded This comprises thirty Members 
nommated by the Governor-General, and has a Government 
Servant for its Librarian Its functions are to advise the Govern- 
ment in matters of natural saence, to link up saentists in Nether- 
lands India with one another and with those of other lands, and 
to promote such projects and researches as require the co-operation 
of saentific workers and the support of Government 

{B) The Institutions for Pure Science in its various branches are 
grouped together, so far as possible, with the Director of the State 
Botanical Gardens as their head These comprise, m addition to 
an admmistrative section, the Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg 
and Tjibodas, the Herbarium and Museum of Systematic Botany, 
the Botamcal Laboratory, with sub-sections for Biology and 
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Physiology, the Zoological Museum, the Manne Biological 
Laboratory and Aquanum, and the Phytochemical Laboratory 

(c) The Institutions for Applied Science compnsc vanous 
organizations which formerly were mdependent, but were amal- 
gamated in 1918 m the General Agricultural Experimental Station 
with various Sections the Laboratory Section, with separate 
Chemical, Botamcal and Microbiologic^ Laboratones, the Geo- 
logical Institute, the Institute for Plant Diseases, the Agricultural 
Institute, with three separate subsections for Agricultural Science, 
Seed-selection for Annuals and Seed-selection for Perennials, and 
the Coconut Experimental Station in Marado 

(d) The Government Plantations were among the earhest of 
these saentific and quasi-saentific mstitutions Formerly, under 
the Culture System, when agncultural production was wholly 
under the control of Government, little or no attention was paid 
to the improvement of agnculture, and the economists of that 
time criticized the system, not so much because it was immoral as 
because it was ineffective In this respect the introduction of 
anchona m 1854 was a new departure It was the first step m 
the direction of aimmg at the improvement of production rather 
than at profit There are now two groups of Government Plan- 
tations, the Cmchona and Tea Estate and the Rubber Busmess 
(V Lands J^ine- en theeondememing and 's Lands Caoutchouc- 
bedntf ) 

The Cinchona and Tea Estate is the ongmal experimental 
garden, where, since 1926, tea also has been cultivated The 
Director of the Estate, although directly subordinate to the Direc- 
tor of the Department, is not himself a government servant All 
the subordmate employees also are m the position of the employees 
of a private firm The Estate is managed on commercial Imes and 
publishes an annual balance-sheet and statement of profit and loss 
In addition to the revenue from cmchona, profits are made by the 
sale of seeds, seedhngs and grafts to the public Formerly it 
mamtamed an Experimental Station, but m 1927 this was made 
over to a pnvate Association of Cinchona Planters The history 
of this Estate suggests the utility of mstitutions of this type, not 
only for economic progress, but for economic uplift, for m 1872 
European planters took to the cultivation of cmchona and of 
recent years there has been an mcreasmg production on native 
homesteads More than once the spread of production has been 
a source of embarrassment Towards the end of the eighties over- 
production by European planters reduced the price to an un- 
remunerative level, until production was brought under control 
in 1898 by the erection of the Bandoeng Qmnme Factory This 
restored equilibrium until m recent years the spread of cultivation 
among natives gave the Japanese a chance to enter the marked 
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and It IS said that they are now buying up the whole native out- 
put, which they control by a system of advances In 1926, in 
view of the uncertam prospects of cmchona, the cultivation of tea 
was undertaken, and oy 1930, m addition to 2,000 acres under 
cmchona, about 300 acres hiad reached the stage of produang tea 

The other plantations, constituting the Rubber busmess, 
ongmated in some rubber plantations laid out by the Forest De- 
partment in 1900 and subsecjjuendy transferred to the Agncultural 
Department As on the Cmchona Estate, the Director and his 
staff are not government servants, but are private employees of 
the government, and depend for part of their remuneration on 
the profits of the busmess The Director of the Rubber busmess 
also supervises some plantations m Sumatra, which grow rubber, 
coconut, gutta-percha, oil-palms, and kapok, and he also looks 
after an mdustrial enterpnse for converting resm mto turpentine 
Altogether, he is m charge of nineteen estates The Rubber busi- 
ness, hke the Cinchona Estate, has played its part m economic 
uplift Coconut and kapok have always been mainly native pro- 
ducts, and rubber cultivation has been taken up by the natives so 
largely diat it is now a considerable and disturbmg factor m world 
production 

European Production 

These partly autonomous institutions, from the Council of 
Natural Science down to the Government Plantations, link up 
with modern sacnce the whole machmery of agncultural im- 
provement, public and pnvatc, European and native But, until 
1918, apart from the indirect assistance furmshed by these institu- 
tions, me mam European agncultural enterprises, the so-called 
“great cultures,” received litde support from the Department 
The constitution of a separate Branch for Agricultural Economy 
m 1918 was mtended mainly to serve European planters, but has, 
m fact, turned rather to the advantage of the native cultivators 
The foundation of the General Agricultural Experimental Station 
m the same year has accomplished more for European enterprise, 
but still more helpful is the offiaal recogmtion accorded by 
Government to certam pnvate organizations These associations 
of planters are an outstanding feature in the agncultural develop- 
ment of the Netherlands Indies The lead was taken by the sugar 
planters durmg the eighties when they were threatened with rum 
by a comcidence of plant diseases and low prices Instead of wait- 
ing for Government to help them, they established three indepen- 
dent experimental stations One soon disappeared, but the omers 
were amalgamated m the present Experimental Station for the 
Java Sugar Industry Most of the factories belong to this organiza- 
tion and contribute to its annual income of ;^ioo,ooo, which 
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served, until the crisis of 1930, to give Java a leading place m the 
world production of sugar There is also a separate Union of Java 
Sugar Producers for the sale of sugar, and a Syndicate of Sugar 
Planters to promote the general mterests of the mdustry The 
other planters followed suit by establishing four powerful Unions 
for Tea, Cmchona, Coffee and Cocoa, and Rubber These four 
Unions are now amalgamated m the Umted Agricultural Syndi- 
cate, which does much the same work as the similar orgamzations 
m the sugar mdustry, mcludmg the mamtenance of four Expen- 
mental Stations, one for each group of planters These assoaa- 
tions have their headquarters m Java, but there are also similar 
associations m the other islands, notably the Union of Tobacco 
Planters m East Sumatra, which maintains an Experimental 
Station for tobacco, and the General Union of Rubber Planters, 
etc , which mamtams Experimental Stations for rubber, od-palms, 
tea and other plantation crops These various institutions transact 
their busmess with government through three advisory com- 
mittees — the General Syndicate of Sugar Producers, the Umted 
Agricultural Syndicate, and the Union of Tobacco Planters of 
East Sumatra, which arc officially recogmzed as authoritative All 
these representative bodies are themselves represented on a general 
Federation of Indian Industry and Commerce, the Indische 
Ondememershondy the President of which is a member of a 
speaal Economic Committee charged with advismg Government 
on economic affairs Thus, m respect of European enterprise, 
which can look after itself, the direct assistance of Government is 
regarded as unnecessary, and any mtervention of Government is 
ordinarily mtended to protect the nation, and falls outside the 
scope of the Department of Economic Affairs 

Native Production 

In assisting native enterprise, however. Government is directly 
mterested Agriculture is the mam occupation of the natives and, 
consequently, the most important branch of the Department is 
that dealmg with agnculture The work of the Agricultural 
Branch is distnbuted over five sections concerned respectively vnth 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Agricultural Economy, Fisheries, and 
Education It is somewhat difficult to describe the admimstrativc 
orgamzation because this differs m different sections and different 
regions The Head of the Agricultural Branch is assisted by three 
Inspectors, of whom one is in general charge of agnculture m the 
Outer Provinces (/ <? , the islands other than Java and Madoera) 
and one is m charge of horticulture The three recently con- 
stituted Provmces of East, Middle and West Java are largely 
autonomous m respect of Agriculture, in each of them there is an 
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Inspector who is under the Head of the Agricultural Branch m his 
prdFessional capacity and under the Provinaal Governor and 
Council in his administrative capacity In the native States of 
Soerakarta and D)okyakarta, the semor agricultural ofEcer acts as 
an Inspector for both governments in addition to his ordmary 
duties 

Below the Inspectors there are Agricultural Advisers (Land- 
bouicconsulenten) who, after a prescribed period of approved ser- 
vice, are chgible for promotion to the rank of Landhouwconsulenty 
1st Class Some of these are natives, but all must have taken a 
degree m Agricultural Saence at Wagemngen m the Netherlands 
Hitherto their pay has been of the order of f 400 to f 2,000, but 
the recent depression has necessitated severe cuts (In the same 
grade there are still some Agricultural Experts, landbouw\undige 
ambtenaren^ who were tramed m Java, but these are graduafly 
being eliminated ) Next to the Consulents come the Adjunct-con- 
sulents, natives who have been trained at the Middle School for 
Agriculture at Buitenzorg These are also eligible for promotion 
to a first class after approved service Before the depression their 
pay ran from f 130 to f 500 Below these are the Opzichters^ 
who have been trained at Soekaboemi or Malang These start on 
f 70 and nse to f 200, with prospects of promotion to a first class 
nsmg to f 300 The lowest grade m the service consists of Man- 
doers^ who are employed on observing experiments and similar 
mechanical tasks These arc mosdy the sons of agriculturists and 
have attended the native second<lass school, correspondmg roughly 
with our Vernacular Middle School They start on f 20 and can 
nse to f 50 

The main function of the Agricultural Service, which is known 
ofiScially as the Agricultural Information Service (Jjindbouwvoor- 
lichtingdtensi) is to furnish technical information with the object 
of improving native practice on saentific pnnciples and also 
(which IS at least equally important) of adaptmg saentific prm- 
aples to native practice The Advisers have, moreover, ex offiao, 
a place on the local Irrigation Committee, which normally consist 
of a Civil Servant, an Imgation Officer, and an Agricultural 
Adviser, and before the lease of land to Europeans they must also 
be consulted as to the manner m which the concession will affect 
native mtercsts 


Fisheries 

The Horticultural Section and Fisheries Section, although 
naturally on a much smaller scale than the Agricultural Section, 
are organized on similar Imes and perform correspondmg func- 
tions The Fisheries Section, however, has features of cspeaal 
interest The fisheries compnse both inland fishene '^and sea 
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fisheries, the latter including also pearl fisheries The industry is 
important as furnishing one of the mam articles of food, and also 
as being ^undl recent mcursions by the Japanese — ^wholly in 
native hands The inland fishmg is a domestic mdustry on a 
small scale, but sea fishing proper is professional, and m view of 
the small part which the people m general play m commerce, it is 
of interest to note that, before the crisis spoiled their market, 
Javanese merchants sent whole tram-loads of fish to the sugar 
estates up county The inland fisheries consist mainly of small 
tanks, m which fish arc cultivated, and it is estimated that in Java 
there are some 100,000 acres of fredi water fish ponds and about 
twice that area of fish ponds with brackish water The encourage- 
ment of native fishery is even more difficult than the encourage- 
ment of native agriculture, but for fifteen years or more the 
Government has attempted to tackle the problem For some years 
preliminary experiments were made by three Fishery Advisers, 
but smee 1928 a regular Fishery Service has been constituted under 
an enthusiast, Dr Buschkiel, with the assistance of two Fishery 
Consulcnts, who are Doctors of Saence, and ten Fishery Officers, 
who received a speaal training at a Fishery School m Holland 
There are also three native Adjunct Vischenj-consulenten, who 
have specialized m Fishery after passmg through the Agncultural 
School at Buitenzorg, and a subordinate staff of Fishery Overseers 
and Officers {Opztener and Mantn) As in the Agricultural Ser- 
vice, saentific research is considered as important as field work 

The study of the Sea Fisheries may be aated as far back as 1906, 
when a Salt Water Aquarium was opened m Batavia Durmg 
1914 three fishermen were brought out from Europe, but they did 
not achieve much on account, apparendy, of the lack of skilled 
direction, and the experiment was abandoned in 1922 Here, as m 
all other aspects of economic uplift, both science and sympathy 
were needed, and durmg the last few years great progress has 
been made under the gmdance of Dr Bottemann, a trained 
economist, with a speaal interest m fisheries His practical hand- 
hng of the problems gave such promising results that, even at the 
height of the present depression, with pay and staff being reduced 
all round, he has been allowed to recruit two new assistants from 
HoUand* 

One of the outstanding features of the machmery of economic 
uphft m Java is the attenuon paid to the practical aspect of the 
problem Money spent on crop improvement is wasted if, owmg 
to some speaal character in the agricultural economy, the im- 
provements cannot be adopted We have just noticed die officer 
m charge of sea fishenes is a professional economist The same 

• For fuller details, see Furnivall, 'Ptshenes tn "Netherlands Indies (Uni- 
versity of Rangoon, 1934) 
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pnnaplc finds recognition in the constitution of a speaal Section 
to study agricultural economy This section was onginally 
foundea m 1918 to study the factors conditiomng the success of 
the “great cultures/’ but it has come to be concerned mainly 
with native economics, and acts as a hnk between the Agncultural 
Department and the Popular Credit Organization, so far has this 
been carried that the present Adviser for Co-operation was 
onginally a member of the economic section of the Agricultural 
Service 

But economic uplift, for any considerable results, depends 
on education, and agricultural uplift depends on agncidtural 
education In this matter the Dutch had much the same 
expenence as we have had in Burma, but they seem to have 
derived more profit from it “ We started ” (I quote, by pcrmisr* 
Sion, from some remarks of the Director of Education, Dr B O 
Schneke) “ by tcachmg other people how to teach other people 
how to teach other people agnculture, but soon realized that we 
had taken the wrong line We ourselves did not know enough 
about native agnculture Then we tried another plan We set an 
agnculturist down m a village to study the local agricultural 
economy, the conditions of land-holding, cultivation and market- 
mg, and to get to know the local people When he knew enough 
about local agriculture to be able to improve on native method, 
he invited the peasants to send their sons to him, and showed 
them by practical expenence that improved methods would yield 
more profitable results When he had taught the people all he 
could, he moved on to repeat the process m another district On 
this plan we seem to be getting at the native agricultunst and 
mducmg him to adopt methods which pay him better ” Unfor- 
tunately circumstances did not permit me to see anythmg quite 
like this m operation, but certainly it seems the nght method 

Other Activities 

Space does not permit of describing the organization and work 
of me Veterinary and Forest Services, but it may be mentioned 
madentally that smee 1897 the Forests have gradually been taken 
over by Government I must pass on, however, to tne Industries 
Division The fostermg of native industry received little attention 
until 1902, when the Dutch Parliament was greatly exercised by 
allegations regardmg the dimmishing welfare of the natives This 
led to various enquines and reports, but there was no appreciable 
advance until the war of 1914-1918 made people realize the 
dependence of Java on the outside world In 1915 a Commission 
was appomted to mvestigatc the prospects of developmg large- 
scale industry and a member of the States-GcncraJ, Vam Kol, 
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noted for his sympathetic mterest m the natives, was sent to study 
the development of large-scale mdustry in Japan In 1916 Indus- 
trial Advisers were appomted, and in 1918 the Industnal Branch 
of the Department was constituted The Head of the Department 
wished to confine his activities to the promotion of native mdustry 
and, although this proposal was overruled on pnnaplc, it seems 
to have been adopted m practice Meanwhile experts had been 
sent out from the Netherlands to study the improvement of bnek 
and pottery At that time tiled roofs were considered a pro- 
phylactic agamst plague, and “soft pressure was exercised from 
above ” to encourage the people to roof their houses with tiles 
One result has been that tues cost, I was told, no more than 5 or 
7 guilders a thousand, and almost all the houses m the country are 
tiled, which conveys to anyone from Burma an impression of con- 
siderable wealth In 1919 a Ceramic Laboratory was opened 
under an expert, and m 1921 an Institute for promotmg the Tex- 
tile Industry was founded at Bandoeng, a branch of this has smee 
been started at Jokakarta An expenmental rope factory opened 
m 1919 at Cheribon proved unsuccessful and was closed down in 
1921 At present there are three laboratories for the study respec- 
tively of brick-making and pottery, of tanmng and of textile 
manufacture, and each of these provides facilities for technical 
instruction Recendy the textile industry has been advancmg with 
great strides, and Europeans are beginning to take an mterest m 
it There are now four factories which employ 100 to 300 looms, 
a few others with 40 to 80 and numerous smaller factories with 20 
to 40 looms The competition of the Japanese has, of course, hit 
this infant mdustry severely, but for certam kinds of cloth the 
local weavers seem able to hold their own And at Jokyakarta 1 
saw three Europeans who had lost their means of hvelihood owing 
to the slump in sugar, workmg side by side with the native 
apprentices, learnmg practical weavmg with a view to setting up 
small factories on me completion of die course In some of the 
larger weaving factories mechanical looms have been introduced, 
but the ordinary loom used at Bandoeng is a hand-loom, of which 
the ongmal was imported from the Saunders Weavmg Institute at 
Amarapura Other notable industnes are agarette-makmg, hat- 
makmg, and, within the last year or two, the manufacture of 
cigarette hghters These cigarette hghters seem to be the direct 
outcome of an mcrease m the tax on matches Apparendy the first 
instinct of the Fmance Department was to get its own back by 
taxmg the hghter, but the Economic Committee mentioned above 
came to the rescue and protested agamst laymg a tax on an infant 
mdustry m these hard times Now one can buy these hghters all 
over Java for an anna or so 

In the advancement of the native m commerce the Dutch seem 
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to liavc been less successful In Java, as m Burma, the natives 
have litdc part m commerce except for petty retail trade, mostly 
m the hands of women In the European stores the responsible 
assistants are all Europeans and m the Chmesc shops all the 
assistants are Chmesc, the native has not had an opening This 
has given the Japanese an opportumty which they have not been 
slow to take Now, m all the larger towns, one can find Japanese 
shops where all the employees, except for two or three supervisors, 
are Javanese, a matter which contains elements of danger to 
Dutch rule (It is of interest that in these shops all the goods are 
marked and sold at fixed prices ) 

This brief and inadequate attempt to desenbe the mam features 
of the Department of Econonuc Affairs justifies me, I submit, m 
tcrmmg it the mamsprmg of econonuc uplift But it is only the 
mamsprmg and, like the mamsprmg of any other system of 
machinery, it must be wound up, and it works indirectly These 
two aspects of Its working will call for our attention, but we 
may pause here to consider the three general principles which 
It embodies scientific research, economic study, and the co-ordina- 
tion of related activities m a single large Department Economic 
uplift must be based on modern saence, and m the Department 
of Economic Affairs we see speaalists m all the various activities 
of native hfe linked up in a pyramid of saentific mstitutions, 
crowned by the Council of Natural Science, which has the speaal 
function or co-ordinatmg saentific work But saence can do httle 
without sympathy, and can contribute nothmg to economic uplift 
unless informed by a sympathetic imderstandmg of the people and 
their difficulties, here the economist steps in Saence can con- 
tribute to production, but production on an economic basis is 
dependent on demand An improved loom, for example, is no 
improvement from the economic standpomt if there is no market 
for Its products, and it is as difficult to organize the market as to 
improve the loom Here agam one must recogmze the advantage 
of a large Department The expert in agri^ture, fisheries, or 
textiles each has his speaal problems, but the problem of organ- 
izing demand has much in common m every occupation and a 
solution is most likely to be attamed if those working on it can 
pool thar experience and results Thus the combination withm 
one large department of diverse branches of saentific research and 
economic study must be regarded as a notable contribution to the 
tcchmque of economic upMt 

Let us turn now to consider how this machinery is set in 
motion The immediate responsibihty for keepmg it going rests 
on the Director of the Department Now the fidd of vision of 
the Director is not likely to extend beyond the limits of his own 
Department, there is a oanger of Departmentahsm This danger 
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IS less acute in the Netherlands Indies than in Burma, not only 
because the Departments arc so much larger and Departmentalism 
correspondmgly less permaous, but because the bamers separatmg 
Departments arc less formidable An oflficer is commonly trans- 
ferred from one Department to another Thus, a late Director 
of Finance was formerly an officer m the Forest Service, and 
a Director of Economic AfFairs started hfe as an Engmeer m 
the Pubhc Works Department, an Adviser for Co-operation 
ongmally jomed the Agncultural Department and a Profcsscar 
of Constitutional Law in the Law High School was at one time 
a Civil Servant Even with this fluidity between the Departments 
a Director must still find it difficult to look over the walls of his 
Department But life is not cut up into Departments like a 
system of admmistration, and any attempt to solve economic 
problems dcpartmentally is foredoomed to failure The system 
m the Netherlands Indies provides, however, for co-ordinating the 
Departments There is a Council of Departmental Heads which 
meets penodically with the Senior Director as their Chairman 
In this Council, the Departmental heads can examme their mdi- 
vidual problems from a wider standpomt and thus adjust differ- 
ences and supplement defiaencics Such periodical discussions 
must be of great value as an antidote to Departmentalism and 
should contribute materially to the solution of problems which 
touch life at so many pomts as do the problems connected with 
econonuc uplift. But this Council serves not only for the organiza- 
tion of thought and knowledge, it operates also as an organization 
of will When a policy has once found the approval of such a 
Council It ceases to be merely a Departmental policy and becomes 
the embodiment of the general will of the adininistration More- 
over, the Directors of a Department come and go, but the Council 
remams m bemg as a constant source of energy 


Scientific Press 

But there is still another source of energy which sets the 
machinery m action Even a superficial acquaintance with the his- 
tory of Dutch colomal admimstration shows the remarkable 
mfluence which has been exercised by periodical literature, official, 
demi-offiaal, and unofficial An artide by dc Wolff van Westen- 
rood m the official Ttjdschnft voor Ntjverhad en Landbouw was 
the starting pomt of the system of popular credit, one by Van 
Deventer m me Gids is usually taken as maugurating the modern 
constructive period of colomal pohey, the so-called “ethical** pohey, 
which took Its title from a brodiure by Brooschooft in 1901, 
and a quite recent article, “Old Glory,’* by the late Professor 
Von Vdlcnhovcn m Koloniaal Ti^dschrifty seems hkely to turn 
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the current of administration m a new direction Many of the 
Departments run their own periodical for the discussion of depart- 
mental problems, but other periodicals are of more general interest 
Conspicuous among these are the Kolomaal Tifdschnfty published 
by the Indian Civil Servants’ Assoaation, the Kolontale Studien, 
formerly the oifiaal organ of the Civil Service and now edited by 
a Board of leading Civil Servants, and the Indtsche Gtds In the 
Library of the Batavian Assoaation one can find upwards of 30 
penodicals of senous mterest, largely devoted to the discussion of 
current problems This pen^ical hteraturc serves for the ventda- 
tion and discussion of new ideas and for the study and elucidation 
of facts, which otherwise would remam unknown, and, taken in 
the mass, makes available for constructive purposes a tremendous 
and very powerful organization of thought and knowledge, and 
the far-reaching effects merely of the two articles ated above by 
de Wolff and Van Deventer snow how large a part this literature 
plays m drivmg the machinery of economic uplift 

In this connection it deserves notice also that where the adminis- 
trative orgamzation is functional the admmistrative machineiy 
encounters less friction than where the orgamzation is territorial 
With a terntorial organization all constructive work and every- 
thing beyond routine is centred in one man, a passmg figure who 
is at the head of local affairs for so short a penod that he can rarely 
exerase lasting influence With each new head, admmistrative 
pohey is contmuallv wrenched in a different, often an opposite, 
direction But with a functional organization, the contmmty of 
the Department makes for contmmty of policy, and I owe to Pro- 
fessor Logemann of the School of Law m Batavia the interesting 
suggestion that this may be the explanation of the contmmty of 
pohey which is noticeable in the admmistration of the Netherlands 
Indies 

Finally, just a word as to how the system works It works very 
largely through the medium of the Civil Servants, espeaally of 
the native Civil Servants In theory, the speaahst advises and the 
Civil Servant mterprets his advice, and in practice there seemed to 
be qmte a remarkable attamment of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion between the executive officers of the various Departments and 
the Civil Service We have noticed above that the Agricultural 
Officer served on the local Imgation Committee with the Resi- 
dent and the Imgation Officer He is also ex officto a Director of 
the Divisional B^k But for the most part the co-operation is 
less formal One outstanding feature of the admimstrative system 
m the Netherlands is the holdiM of periodical Conferences, 
ordinarily once a month, by all omaals from the Village Head- 
man up to the Resident In these Conferences all matters of cur- 
rent mterest are discussed and the attendance of officers belongmg 
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to Departments interested m the matter for discussion may be 
mvitea Thus, at a Conference of Village Officers held by a Circle 
Officer, the Village Imgation Heads and the local Veterinary 
Assistant were present for the discussion respectively of village 
irrigation and the castration of catde A Fishery Officer was also 
present to advise the people about fish cultivation In some places, 
at least, the Sub-Inspector of Education (Opziener) attends tiic 
Circle Conference to examine and discuss the percentage of non- 
attendance at the village schools In this manner the Civil Ser- 
vant helps the Specialist to educate the people m all the activities 
of village life. 

Here, then, in bnef outline is the machinery of economic uplift 
m Netherlands India, It is permissible to contend that it is 
useless, or even worse than useless In Java itself criticism of this 
kmd has become more audible during recent years At a famous 
Conference of Residents m 1924 one officer stated the dilemma 
“ If Government abstams from intervention, then everythmg sinks 
mto a quagmire, but if Government intervenes, it introduces 
Western ideas with every chance that they will miscarry ” 
Another, one of the most respected semor officers who had him- 
self m earher days been conspicuous m promoting native indus- 
tries, advocated as the correct policy, “ I^ok after law and order 
and beyond that leave them done ” {Stel de landsbclangcn 
vetlig, en verder leave them alone) Tfie policy of uphft was 
critiazed more pungcntly by a flippant youth who probably 
voiced the table talk of his semors m saymg “a man cannot 
scratch his head unless a Civil Servant gives him leave, and a 
speaahst shows him how to do it ” Frankly, I cannot picture a 
Burman taking kmdly to the coddlmg which me Javanese receives 
The Javanese permits the Vetermary Department to select the 
catde for castration, but the Madurese, more mdependent, would 
rather slaughter them than comply with the instructions of the 
Veterinary Assistant Only too often (so it is commonly alleged) 
Government does not merely show the cultivator how to scratch 
his head, but scratches it for him, the ViUage Bank is really a 
Government Bank, the Village School is really a Government 
School and the whole pohey m uplift is merely “ oil to make a 
shining countenance ” (poor den fraaten salven der schijn)^ just 
“ hyper-ethical ’* And here the cntics are denounced as “ hyper- 
ethnological ” and there is all the making of a pretty quarra, m 
which a prudent observer from outside will take no part 

But this IS certam, that economic construction in the East 
demands the co-operation of the West, and in adapting Western 
methods to the needs of Eastern peoples the West must do its 
share Most work of this kmd is unprofitable, and, unless the 
State does it, will remam undone That is why many will regard 

VOL XXXIV I 
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the machinery which has been devised m the Netherlands Indies 
for promoting economic uplift, with its combmation of sacn- 
tific research and economic study, as a very notable achievement, 
and will hope that, when our politiaans m this country, Burman 
and European, are tired of talkmg and get down to busmess, they 
will deal in a busmesshke manner with economic construction by 
establishmg a Department of Econonuc Affairs cspcaally charged 
with economic uphft When that happens, both the Mmister 
responsible for the Department and its official Head will probably 
find that they have much to learn from the example and expen- 
ence of the C^vernment of the Netherlands Indies 



THE FIRST BRITISH OCCUPATION OF THE 
ISLAND OF SINGAPORE 


By G N Owen 

Translated bom W G Shellabear’s Romanized Version o£ the 
Ht^ayat Abdullah 

lNTROI>UCnON 

Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir, the author of the Hif^yat 
Abdullahy or Memoirs of Abdidlah, was a “ Munshi,” or teacher 
of languages at Malacca and afterwards at Smgapore He was 
born at Malacca about ad 1800 of mixed Arab, Hmdu, and 
Malay blood His great-grandfather, Shaikh Abdul Kadir, an 
Arab of Yemen, had emigrated to the East Coast of India, where 
he married and settled down Abdul Kadir had four sons, of 
whom Mohamed Ibr ahim was the eldest In due course this 
Mohamed Ibrahim emigrated from India to the Malay Peninsula, 
where he marned and had a son, whom he named Abdul Kadir 
after the boy’s grandfather This Abdul Kadir marned twice— the 
first wife havmg been divorced — and the author of the Htl^ayat 
was the last and only survivmg son of this second marriage, four 
elder brothers havmg died in childhood Abdul Kadir was for 
a time employed by the Dutch harbour authonty at Malacca and 
had a local reputation as a rehgious scholar and teacher of 
languages It is recorded that Abdul Kadir taught the Malay 
language to Mr Marsden, the well-known Malay grammanan 
Accordmg to his own account, Abdullah himself was a sickly 
child and only survived the early fate of his four brothers owmg 
to the devotion and care of his mother, Salamah Salamah her> 
self was the daughter of a Hmdu who had emigrated from Kedah 
to Malacca, where he turned Mohammedan Abdullah’s father, 
Abdul Kadir, was, apparently, a man of some literary ability and 
a recognized expounder of me Islamic faith He saw to it that 
the young Abdullah learnt to read and write m the Arabic char- 
acters, a somewhat rare accomphshment in those days As a result 
of his father’s foresight Abdullah was later to find a ready market 
for his skill as a “ Munshi,” or teacher of the Malay language 
and Arabic senpt (Jawi), m which his memoirs were ongmally 
written and transliterated mto the Roman character m 1907 by the 
Rev W G Shellabear The Ht](ayat Abdullah was composed 
between 1840 and 1843 pnnted and pubhshed by the author 
himself some six years later 

Accordmg to the author the task of recordmg his memoirs was 
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first suggested to him by an Enghsh fnend, and, m all prohabihty, 
the text was used by him m his profession of Malay teacher 
Apart from its considerable value to a student of Ac Malay 
language, the Hil^ayat Abdullah is of special mterest smee Abdul- 
lah, the last of the native Malay historians with any pretensions to 
hterary abihty, was a contemporary and friend of the great Stam- 
ford Raffles, founder m a d 1819 of Smgapore, the great British 
Eastern port and fortress, guardmg the southern end of the Malay 
Penmsula, the Straits of Malacca, and the sea routes to India, 
Australia, and the Far East At that time Smgapore was a sparsely 
populated island, chiefly notonous as the haunt of llanun^ pirates, 
who mfested the Straits of Malacca and Southern Chma Seas, a 
fact vividly illustrated by Abdullah m his gruesome description of 
the findmg of a numbi of skulls on the shores of the island — 
victims of the bloodthirsty villamy of these cruel marauders 

In AD 1818 the East India Company, under authority of the 
Bntish Government, had agreed to hand back the setdement of 
Malacca to the Dutch, from whom it had been taken by force 
23 years previously 

In consequence of this agreement Stamford Raffles had deter- 
mmed to open a new trading station on the island of Singapore, 
and had come to an arrangement with Sultan Mahmoud of 
Johore, to whom the island nommally belonged, and by whom 
it was finally ceded m 1824 

Shortly b^ore the actual transfer of Malacca to the Dutch, 
Colonel Farquhar, Engmecr-m-Charge of Malacca, was ordered 
by Raffles to proceed to Smgapore Island and estabhsh a setde- 
ment there 

The followmg accoimt of Colonel Farquhar’s adventures m 
carrying out these orders is one of the twenty-eight stories which 
comprise the Ht^ayat Abdullah^ and describes the first Bntish 
occupation of Smgapore by Colonel Farquhar and his Malacca 
Malays, one of whom was evidendy Abdullah himself 

Singapore 

I will now return to my account of Colonel Farquhar’s voyage 
to Smgapore from Malacca He ordered the ship to proceed to 
Smgapore because, for some time past, he had b^n on friendly 
terms with Tengku Long, a son of Sultan Mahmoud of Johore, 
when the Tengku was hving at Malacca 

It was rumoured that Tengku Long had received a certain 
sum of money from Colonel Farquhar, and there is no doubt that 
at that time the Tengku had pitmiised to hand the island over 

* The Uanuns are a large tribe of Mindanao in the Southern Philip- 
pines They also inhabit the north-west coast of Borneo 
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to the English Moreover, Colonel Farquhar had been to Riau 
to sec Tengku Long and come to terms with him When the 
matter had been settled with the Tengku, Colonel Farquhar re- 
turned to Malacca to hand over that settlement to the Dutch, an 
account of which I have given elsewhere m my Memoirs 
Now a report of all these discussions and agreements with 
Tengku Long had been sent to Mr Raffles, who was then at 
Penang, and transmitted by him to the Governor-General m India 
In due course a reply came from India to the followmg effect 
“ If you wish to establish a settlement at Smgaporc the Company 
will not raise any objection, provided the Company is not put 
to any expense other than the personal expenses of yourself and 
Colonel Farquhar, but, if the venture is successful, the Company 
will consider further what is to be done ** Subsequently Mr Raffles 
accepted the responsibility and informed the Governor-General 
that he mtended to do everything possible to establish a settlement 
on Smgapore Island With this object m view Mr Raffles came 
to Malacca, and after consultation with Colonel Farquhar the 
latter was instructed to proceed to Smgapore by sea and to carry 
out the project in whatever manner he thought fit 
At that time Mr Raffles himself was under orders of the 
GovernorGeneral to proceed to Acheh m Sumatra (m order to 
setde a dispute that had arisen between the Rajah of Acheh and 
Acheh Pidir and Teluk Simawa — a dispute which threatened to 
end m bloodshed) The disputants had sent a letter to India 
askmg for help to settle the dispute and Mr Raffles, bemg ordered 
to effect this, had set out for Acheh, while Colonel Farquhar set 
out for Smgapore, as already stated 
When the ship reached Smgapore Colonel Farquhar went 
ashore in the ship’s cutter, accompamed by the Malays whom he 
had brought widi him from Malacca They landed on the flat 
stop of land where the Law Courts now (1840) stand They 
found the land overgrown with “kemuntmg” trees and wild 
shrubs On the banks of the (Smgapore) river were four or five 
small huts and a few coconut trees There was also a somewhat 
larger house m which the Temenggong lived 
Qilonel Farquhar walked around m aking a careful inspection 
of the spot, and, while he was doing this, some of the Orang 
Laut inhabitants came to peep at him and dien ran off to inform 
the Temenggong 

Shortly Afterwards the Temenggong himself, surrounded by 
four or five of his armed followers, came to meet Colonel Far- 
quhar At that time of the day it was extremely hot and Colonel 
Farquhar had taken shelter under a tree standing m the naiddlc 
of the strip of land They greeted one another warmly and the 
Temenggong then took Colonel Farquhar to his own house 
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Amvcd there, Colonel Farquhar told the Temeng^ng the 
reason of his visit to the island, explaining that he had received 
instructions from Mr Raffles, who was then at Bangahulu, m 
Sumatra, to look for a suitable place to estabhsh a station m place 
of Malacca, which had been handed over to the Kmg of HoUand 
by the Kmg of England And he added that if the Enghsh 
decided to open a station on the island it woidd be a very con- 
vement spot for the Malays who wished to trade Moreover, 
European traders of all kmds would come to the settlement 

Colonel Farquhar used all his powers of persuasion and advice 
to secure the goodwill of the Temenggong To which the 
Temenggong rephed “ Sir, I myself am a wanderer and exile 
from Riau You know how it is with Malay Rajas — each <Hie 
endeavourmg to exalt himself above his fellows That is why I 
have taken rauge m this out-of-the-way island of the ocean But 
the island is mine by inheritance, smee, by Malay custom, 
authority over all these islands and islets is vested m the Temeng- 
gong, although the real owner was the late Sultan Mahmoud of 
Johore Now he had two sons, Abdul Rahman and Husam, 
both of them illegitimate Of these Husam holds the title of 
Tengku Long Since the death of the Sultan Mahmoud the 
authonties of Daik, Riau, and Pahang have been unable to decide 
who shall be installed as Sultan by the Bendahara, smee both the 
sons claim the tide Now it is me wish of the wife of the late 
Sultan that Tengku Long shall be installed as Raja, while the 
chiefs support Tengku Abdul Rahman 

“ As a consequence of the dispute, Tengku Abdul Rahman lost 
his temper and went to Trengganu, leavmg Tengku Long at 
Riau In the meantime, all the msignia of royalty have been 
handed over to the Tengku Putera, wife of the deceased Sultan ” 

When Colonel Farqimar heard this story he smiled and said 
“ Tengku, all these matters are known to Mr Raffles, and he will 
setde mem m due course ” After that Colonel Farquhar qmckly 
changed the conversation, saying “ Tengku, what is the name of 
that hill over there and die Temenggong replied “For ages 
the hill has been known as ‘ The Forbidden Hill ’ ” Colonel 
Farquhar then enquired why the hill was so named and the 
Temenggong replied that the ongmal Sultan built a palace on the 
top of die hill and forbade anyone to go up the hill unless with 
his express permission or unless specially summoned by him 
That 1$ why it is called the “ Forbidden Hill ” Behmd the hill 
there is a spring, called the “ Forbidden Sprmg,” where the wives 
and concubines of the Sultan used to ^the, and no one was 
allowed to approach it 

Colonel Farquhar then said to the Tengku “I have come 
here, after consultation with Mr Raffles and with the approval 
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and authonty of Tengku Long, sem of the late Sultan Mahmoud 
of Riau and Lingga, to take over the island of Smgapore with a 
view to estabhshmg a tradmg-station for the East India Company 
and to add lustre to the name of former Sultans, and to obtam 
the signatures of Tengku Long and yourself to a treaty of cession 
Until the arrival of ^ RaiHes we will take counsel together to 
deade how much Tengku Long and yourself ought to rccavc 
and to come to an arrangement between the two parties — ^Tengku 
Long and yourself of the one part, and the East India Company 
of the other part Now, what is your opimon^” 

When the Temenggong heard these words he was silent 
awhile, and then he replied “Sir, I myself owe allegiance to 
Tengku Long, and if this arrangement has his approval, I also 
am agreeable ” 

Colonel Farquhar rephed “ So long as you are agreeable, all is 
well, and we had better draw up a wntten agreement ” The 
Tengku protested that a wntten agreement was unnecessary as 
his verbal acquiescence was sufficient, but Colonel Farquhar m- 
sisted that it was the custom of the Enghsh to put these matters 
on paper to obviate any future misunderstandmg or alteration of 
the agreement 

Colonel Farquhar then told Enchek Siang to draw up an agree- 
ment m accordance with the Temenggong’s promise 
In a short tune an agreement was ^awn up to the effect that 
the Temenggong gave assurances of his fnendly feelings towards 
the English company and its authority and agreed to cede the 
island of Singapore to Mr Raffles and Colonel Farquhar for the 
purpose of establishing a setdement there, provided that Tengku 
Long was also agreeable When the agreement was drawn up 
both of them signed it Colonel Farquhar then shook hands with 
the Temenggong, saying “From this day we remam friends 
always ” 

Colonel Farquhar then told the Temenggong that he wanted 
to bnng his tents ashore from the ship, and asked him the best 
place to pitch them, to which he rephed “ Wherever you like 
So Colonel Farquhar said that he thought they had better be put 
up on the level ground Shordy afterwards boats arrived from 
the ship with men and the tents with all their gear Some of the 
men were set to clear the scrub and others to erect die tents, and, 
m about two hours, the tents had been put up 
Colonel Farquhar then ordered a well to be dug under a 
“ kSlat ” tree, and the water from this well was drunk by all of 
them At the tunc there were some thirty men of Malacca, who 
took turns at night mounting guard Colonel Farquhar ordered a 
36-ft pole to be erected on the shore and the English flag was 
hoisted on it At that time there was a shortage of food and so 
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Colonel Farquhar gave the men ^20 and told them to buy what 
food they could, but, search where they may, they could find 
nothing aocept what was supphed from tne ship Although there 
was money to buy, nothmg was obtamable There were two or 
three small huts close to the Temenggong’s house, but the people 
all subsisted, like castaways, on tree-shoots, dried fish, ancl pearl 
sago, with, occasionally, a little nee On Ae outskirts of Gclam 
village there were a few huts occupied by “ Orang Laut,” people 
of the Gclam tribe, after whom the village was named These 
people were occupied makmg “ kajangs ”* and sails. 

At that time the seas around Smgapore were not only feared 
by human bemgs, but even spints and devils feared to approach 
them because this area was the dormitory of the pirates When- 
ever they pillaged a ship, ketch, or small boat, they brought the 
spoil to Singapore and mere divided it, murdermg their captives, 
and even one another, for possession of the plunder These Orang 
Laut (sea gypsies) live all their lives m boats, and when they see 
strangers m the vicimty they get away if they can, and, if they 
cannot get away, they dive mto the sea like fish and disappear 
under water for about half an hour before reappearmg on the 
surface some 300 or 400 yards away from the spot where they 
dived into the water— jboth men and women, not to mention the 
children, who, if they see anyone, scream as if they are about to 
be murdered or as if they had come face to face with a tiger ^ 
They supply the Temenggong with fish At that tune the only 
means of catchmg fish was by spearing them Most of the fisn 
they speared was tenggm,” although occasionally they got other 
kinds, such as the “ parang-parang ” 

In those days Singapore fish was as hard and tough as a buffalo 
hide because people had not yet become accustomed to eatmg 
fresh fish The fish were so tame that even large ones could be 
caught close m to the shore, while shellfish were piled up on the 
shore so that “ gallons ” of them could be collected in a short time 
The Temenggong ordered the Orang Laut to brmg m their 
fish for sale, and, although they did come, they were ternfied of 
the tents and people’s clothing, etc Whatever they were offered, 
in the shape of tobacco or nee, for then fish, they accepted an^ 
departed ' 

When these people came Colonel Farquhar gave them money, 
nee, and cloth, because he saw they had no clothing and 
in order to tame them In that way m a few days they lost 
their shyness and rubbed shoulders with the newcomers Only 
the children remamed extremely wild, even l>commg ill witn 
fright when they saw anyeme approachmg them ^ One child was 
drowned m the sea opposite Tcluk Ayer He became ternfied 
* Kajangs ^awnmgs made oi palm leave$ 
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when some people passed near his boat and dived mto the sea 
at high tide when the current was running fast They waited for 
him to rise above the surface, but he disappeared beneath the 
waves and was swept out to sea 

Colonel Farquhar occupied himself every mommg walkmg 
around the settlement mspecting the spot All the paths were 
overgrown, only the centre of the clearing was free of large 
jungle or undergrowth On the shore side the ground was covered 
with “ ambong ” shrubs and dead wood Hardly sixty feet m 
width of solid earth could be found, everywhere else being 
covered with crab-casts Only on the hills was there any firm 
soil At the mouth of the Singapore river one large hill stood 
up Quantities of huge rocks, were lymg around the mouth of 
the Smgapore nver, with just room for the stream, which twisted 
about, resemblmg a stneken snake, to pass through diem to the 
sea Among all these rocks there was one with a sharp point 
resembhng the snout of a “ todak ” fish and called by the Orang 
Laut the Todak-head Rock The people believe that the rock is 
haunted by demons They are afraid of the spot, hangmg up 
banners and treating it with reverence They explained that if 
they did not treat the spot with respect they would suffer disaster 
at sea Every day they brought offenngs and set them on the 
stone Rolling about on every shore were hundreds of human 
skulls, some old, some recent, some with the hair still adhermg, 
some with filed teeth, some not — ^all kinds ^ When the Orang 
Laut were asked to whom all these skulls belonged, they said that 
they were the heads of people murdered on the spot by pirates 
Whenever a piracy on a ship or boat was committed, the pirates 
came to this spot to share out the spoil Some of the skulls were 
those of their compamons who had been murdered and robbed 
of their share of me spoil, others were the heads of pnsoners 
taken by the pirates On these shores each man tested me keen- 
ness of his weapon on the head of his captive ^ Here also the 
pirates indulgea in gambling and cock-fighting 

When this was reported to Colonel Farquhi* he went to sec 
the skulls and ordered them to be collected m sacks and thrown 
into the sea 

One day Colonel Farquhar wished to climb “ The Forbidden 
Hill,” but the Temenggong’s followers were afraid to go up it 
because they said that the hill was full of ghosts They said that 
the sound of hundreds of people, and sometimes of gongs and 
shouting, could be heard almost every day But Colonel Farquhar 
only laughed at these stories, saymg that he would like to see 
these ghosts He ordered the Malacca men to drag a cannon to 
the top of the hill 

Many of the men were afraid to do this, but as they could not 
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avoid It they had to pull the cannon up But these men were all 
of Malacca, smee none of the others <^cd to approach the spot 
There was very little jungle on the hill itself— just a few clumps 
of large trees here and there 

When the top was reached. Colonel Farquhar ordered the 
cannon to be loaded and he himself fired twelve rounds one after 
the other in all directions around the top of the hill Then he 
ordered a pole to be erected and hoisted the Enghsh flag on it 
He also ordered the undergrowth to be cleared away and a path 
to be made to enable people to go up and down the hill Every 
day was occupied with the work of clearmg the jungle and 
makmg the path On the island at that time no wild or domes- 
ticated animals were to be seen with the exception of rats, of 
which there were thousands in the groimd, some of them almost 
as big as cats If one went out for a walk at mght they would 
attack you, and so big were these rats that they caused a number 
of people to fall down A cat was kept in the house where I 
was living, and, on one occasion dunng the night, we heard 
the cat mewing loudly One of my compamons went out with 
a torch to see what was the matter, and he saw the cat surrounded 
by six or seven rats, which were biting it * Some of the rats were 
biting the cat’s ears and some its legs, so that the cat was unable 
to move and could only mew When my fnend saw what was 
happenmg he called out to me and I ran out to the back to look 
Several of the others jomed us, and eventually there were six 
or seven of us standmg around quite close to the cat Even then 
the rats did not let go of the cat When the cat saw a number 
of people standing around it mcreased its mewmg as if asking 
for help * The men fetched sticks and struck at the rats, killmg 
two that were bitmg the cat’s ears It was only when the cat 
had Its ears free that it sprang at one of the rats and killed it 
Another of the rats was Llled and the rest ran away But the 
cat’s face was covered with bites and bleeding profusely 

Every house was overrun by rats to an almost intolerable extent 
It was the same in Colonel Farquhar’s tent Eventually Colonel 
Farquhar issued a notice to the effect that he would pay one cent 
for every rat killed When the men heard of this they started to 
make every kind of contrivance with which to kill the rats Some 
put down poison and others used bamboo covered with bird- 
lime Some hunted the rats m their holes and others speared 
them Every mormng the men assembled around Colonel 
Farquhar’s tent, bringing in the dead rats, some with fifty or sixty, 
and some with only six or seven At the beginnmg some 
thousands of rats were brought m and the carcases piled up m a 
heap Colonel Farquhar paid out the rewards as he had 
promised 
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This went on for six or seven days, but as it was obvious that 
there were still great numbers of rats Colonel Farquar ofEcred 
to increase the reward to five cents per head, and as a result 
thousands more were brought in A deep hole was ordered to be 
dug m which all the carcases were buned In this way there 
was some abatement of the rat plague and only ten or twenty 
rats were bemg brought m a day, and, finally, the rat menace 
came to an end 

Shortly after this, large numbers of centipedes made their 
appearance and everywhere people were being stung by them 
If one sat down for a moment in any house several centipedes 
fell from the roof 

Awakmg m the mormng one was sure to find several large 
centipedes under the sleepmg mat, and the people got very dis- 
turbs about It When mis news reached Colonel Farquhar he 
ordered that anyone brmgmg in a centipede was to be paid 2^ 
cents When this became Imown the people set about huntmg 
the centipedes and hundreds were brought m every day, caught 
in every conceivable fashion In this way the scourge was abated, 
until onlv twenty or thirty were brought in And so the campaign 
against tne centipedes ended and the people ceased wailmg of pam 
caused by centipede stings * 
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By Herbert Chatley, D Sc 
P ast President, Royal Asiatic Society (North China Branch) 

In prehistoric times m China it is probable that durmg the food- 
collecting or himting state the approximate equivalence of twelve 
moons to the seasonal year was noted This fact is the basis of 
the duodecimal system of reckonmg, but certamly came later than 
the finger or decimal system for counting days Three star groups, 
corresponding to the Chaldseo-Grcck Scorpio, Onon, and Great 
Bear, seem to have been noticed quite early m China In the third 
millennium b c Scorpio (known as Huo, “ Fire,” or Fang Hsm or 
the “ Dragon,” Lung) is said to have been regarded as heralding 
the spnng, and it is a fact that it then appeared m the west after 
dusk at me end of March and remained conspicuous throughout 
the mght Orion and Pleiades (Ts’an Mao) similarly marked the 
autumn m late September It seems also to have been noticed that 
the full moon occurred near these star groups at these times of the 
year They are now both two months later in their appearance 
owmg to the precession of the equinoxes which proceeds at the 
rate of one degree m 72 years, or a complete revolution m about 
26,000 years The Great Bear (Pei Tou) seems also to have been 
noticed m early times as an indicator of the north, and also, by its 
armual change of position in the evemng, combined with the other 
two star groups, served to distinguish the seasons It may also 
have been used to some extent to mark the progress of time durmg 
the mght 

The counting of days by tens (hsun) probably goes back to this 
penod Some Chinese scholars hold that there was also a seven- 
day count, with twenty-eight to the month, but this is very dubious 

Schlegcl, by a speaal interpretation of the alleged Hsia records 
referred to later, believed that the majority of the Chinese star 
groups dated from about 15,400 b c , but dc Saussurc has shown the 
fallacy of his reasoning, which overlooks the use of the full moon 
as an indicator of the seasons, and this notion is quite mcompatible 
with the general rate of progress of culture 

Semi-Mythical Period 

Accordmg to old tradition, Chinese astronomy took its rise with 
the Yellow Emperor and his second successor Chuan Hsu about 

• Based on a lecture delivered before the China Society on October 7, 
1937 Professor W Perceval Yetts presided 
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2700 to 2500 B c These traditions only appear a few centimes 
B c , and the only fact which in any way supports them is the 
apparent agreement of the Chinese star system with a date of about 
2400 B c , as indicated by the tropical pomts 
The fundamental bases of this tradition arc the much debated 
Canons of Yao and Shun, reputedly datmg from about 2200 b c , 
and certam internal evidence denved from late Chou and early 
Han astronomy (600 to 100 b c ) 

The Canon of Yao occurs in the begmmng of the Book of 
History, confessedly compiled by Confucius m about 500 b c , lost 
in 212 B c , and restored from memory and certam disputable texts 
m early Han times In spite of the fact that the Chinese language 
and writing must have undergone immense changes dunng the 
1,600 years mterim down to Confuaus and the hazards of the 
next 400 years, this text is held by many to contain a real tradition 
It asserts that four named stars (Niao, Huo, Hsu, and Mao) mark 
the four tropic times, that the year is 366 days, and that an mter- 
calary moon is required to fix the seasons In the supplementary 
Canon of Shun, which follows that of Yao, considered by some to 
be part of the same document, an instrument (Hsuan Chi Yu 
Heng) IS mentioned for regulating the “ Seven directors,” and a 
fourfold mspection was made by the Emperor m the second, fifth, 
eighth, and eleventh moons of the year, apparently to correspond 
with tht four tropical times From this last consideration it is 
deduced that the first moon commenced about midway between 
the winter solstice and sprmg equmox, so that the four tropical 
pomts were the middles of the four seasonal quarters of the year 
and not, as with the Greeks and ourselves, their beginmngs 
The four stars were identified m Han times with four of the 
twenty-eight star groups which marked the equatorial belt of sky 
(60 degrees wide) witlnn which the sun and planets travel They 
appear to be respectively Alpha Hydrae, Alpha or Beta Scorpioms, 
Beta Aquani, and Eta Tauri (Pleiades) If these identifications 
are correct — and they certamly go back in China to a time before 
the precession of the equmoxes was understood there — ^it is a fact 
that at the spnng equmox, summer solstice, autumnal equinox, 
and wmter solstice respectively they culmmated (/ e , rose to their 
highest m the south) at 6 p m m 2200 b c , but the difficulty to be 
overcome is that they could not be seen at that hour except at the 
wmter solstice, and even then at a time after dusk which would 
have to have been determined by a clepsydra Schlegel boldly 
assumed the text to be interpreted as referring to a heliacal rismg 
(1 e , at dawn) at the sprmg eqmnox, a noon culmmation (mvisiblc) 
with the summer solstice, a heliacal setting (i e , at dusk) m the 
autumn equinox, and a midmght culmmation at the wmter solstice, 
so arnvmg at his cxtraordmanly early date Inadcntally this still 
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implies the use of a timo-measuring mstrument Leopold de 
Saussure pointed out that by observmg the position of full moon 
and by meridian transits (1 e , crossmgs of the north-south line) of 
these stars combmed with some of the never setting circumpolar 
stars, the theoretical culminations at mean sunset {te , 6 pm 
mean time) could be simply computed He buttresses his argu- 
ment by ^owmg that the whole of Chmese uranography and 
chronometry, incTudmg the movements of the pole, is tied up to 
this system 

An alternative is the fact that the four stars did culminate 
approximately at dus\ on the four tropical dates in 1100 b c , and 
the system may have started then (about the beginning of the Chou 
dynasty) and been transferred by later students to remote anticjuity 
The objection to this argument is the mere approximation or the 
culmmations 

De Saussure ongmally mdicated a Babylonian source for this 
system, but later mclmcd to a Persian one There is a chrono- 
logical difficulty m regard to the latter The Avesta (as develowd 
in the Bundahesh) cannot well be attributed to earlier times than 
those of Zoroaster, who seems to have lived in the days of 
Hystaspes, corresponding to the later Chou dynasty It is true 
that the Bundahesh refers to four analogous stars m connection 
with the seasons 

On de Saussure ’s theory the twenty-eight constellations must 
also go back to pre-Hsia times and precede or parallel the twenty- 
eight Indian nakshatra which resemble the twenty-eight Chinese 
Hsu, but differ m some respects The conventional begmnmg 
of the senes is Chiao, the “ Horn,” corresponding to Spica (Alpha 
Virgmis), which is very close to the ecliptic and almost coinaded 
wiffi the autumnal cqumox in the third century ad, but the 
astronomical beginning was m Tou (the Southern Bushel, a group 
of stars in Sagittanus which resembles the Great Bear on a small 
scale, Mu, Lambda, Phi, Sigma, Tau, and Zeta Sagitarii) in Han 
times The westernmost of the stars of Tou is now just ^ovc the 
wmter sols&cc The archaic bcginmng is m Hsu (Alpha Equla 
and Beta Aquani) 

Shako Yin Dynasty 

The Book of History mentions a reported echpse in the time of 
Chung K’ang, but it cannot be identmed and may not even be an 
echpse The actual Shang relics m the inscribed oracle bones 
show that lunar dates and the cycle of six^ days were in regular 
use The ten “ stems ” are numerators of tnc days and the twelve 
“branches” were probably at first numerators of the months 
Doubtless further mformation will come from this source 
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Chou Dynasty 

Prior to the eighth century b c , Chinese history is still rather 
vague. There are sundry documents reputedl) datmg to the 
beguinmg of the dynasty, but how far they have been reshaped is 
uncertam The Book of Changes imphes an eightfold division of 
the seasonal year, and this appears later m the Lunar Rules of the 
Book of Rites, a Han compilation from late Chou data In the 
Chou Pei (also Han) the Duke of Chou is reputed to have used the 
3-4-5 nght-angled tnangle, and m the Chou Li (late Chou period) 
the use of the gnomon for sxmdials and determmation of latitude 
and of the clepsydra for time is indicated as ancient Very probably 
these traditions are sound In the Ch*im Ch’iu period (eighth to 
sixth century b c ) echpses are first recorded exactly and most have 
been confirmed Intercalation of the moon to keep the lunar year 
m seasonal position began to be correctly done, and an astronomical 
reckonmg of the year from the wmter solstice was applied to the 
avil lunar year This astronomical year was divided into twelve 
equal parts and then agam mto halves, makmg twenty-four fiftccn- 
or sixteen-day penods with chmatic or astronomical names These 
periods have nothmg to do with the moon 

In the Chan Kuo or Warring kingdoms period — 500 to 250 b c 
— detailed star catalogues were made and rough planetary observa- 
tions compiled by Shih Shen and Kan Teh, of which fragments 
remam in certain later books The five-element theory in relation 
to the planets was invented or developed by Tsou Yen A twelve- 
year count based on the revolutions of Jupiter was used, and 
calendar systems, known as Chuan Hsu, Ym, and Hsia were 
studied and compared 

Ch’in Dynasty (255 to 206 b c ) 

The First Emperor ordered a return to the Hsia calendar (first 
moon of the avil year commences near February 4 when the sun 
IS forty-five degrees past the wmter solstice), whiA had apparently 
been used m the Ch’m kmgdom 

Han Dynasty (206 b c to a d 229) 

This period is that of the greatest development Efforts were 
made to collect and collate me old records and systematize the 
results Szu-ma Ch*icn, contmumg the work of his father Szu-ma 
Tan, wrote a general lustory and embodied m it a study of the 
calendar, chronology, astronomy, and astrology Lo Hsia Hung 
and Liu Hsm devdoped the “ San T’ung ” system with an era at 
the reputed new moon and wmter solstice concurrence on 
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December 25, 105 b c The year, which in late Chou times was 
thought to be 3^ days and a quarter, was changed to 365 and 
385/1539 days, die moon was reckoned as 29 and 43/81 days, 
there was a lunar cycle of 19 years, a “T'ung” of 1,539 years, 
contammg an exaedy whole number of days, and a Yuan or round 
of 4,617 years, containing an exact number of 60-day cycles The 
planetaiy synodical times were found or learned with considerable 
exactness, and by least common multiple a grand period of 
23,639,040 years was computed 

In A D 4 the sixty-year cycle appears to have been introduced, 
but there is still some obscurity on this pomt 

Li Fan next developed the Szu Fen system, returnmg to the year 
of 365^ days, a moon of 29 and 499/940 days, a lunar cycle (Pu) of 
76 years, a Chi of 1,520 years, contammg an exact number of 
6oday cycles, and a round (Yuan) of 4,560 years, contammg an 
exact number of 60-year cycles. The grand period was reckoned 
as 2,626,560 years by mtroducmg the planetary periods, but these 
were later slighdy corrected and the grand period became uncer- 
tain [In T'ang times the 4, 560-ycar period was multiplied by 
seven to mclude the planetary week which was mtroduced from 
India ] 

The ecliptic was fixed apparendy for the first time, and the fact 
of the precession of the equmoctial pomts along it was discovered, 
but not correedy measured 

The memoirs in the Han Books on the calendar, astronomy and 
the five elements contain many valuable records 

It IS a matter for debate how far occidental knowledge reached 
China m the Han period Some ideas, if not figures, certainly 
filtered through India and Central Asia, and it was durmg this 
dynasty that China first made contact with the remoter nations of 
Asia The enormous improvement m numerical data, combined 
with the lack of geometneal knowledge, certainly suggests recep- 
tion of ideas, if not actual figures 

Apart from the cryptic mstniment of Shun and the simple 
gnomon, we now hear for the first time of instruments Cheng 
Hang develops a globe half buried m the ground to simulate the 
celestial sphere, and seems to have had sonic form of sight bar 
The Chou Pei describes the use of the pierced gnomon and hori- 
zontal dial plate, while at the same time making very gross 
geometneal errors The cascade clepsydra may belong to this 
time 

The Chou Pei is considered by Maspero as a Han boc^, although 
It claims to be Chou and includes some T’ang commentanes It 
assumes the so-callcd Kai T*icn or “ Cover ” theory of cosmology, 
which appears to be anaent and somewhat resembles the Baby- 
lonian 1^ of the heavenly firmament It shows a knowledge of 
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the arctic zone and the curvature of the earth’s surface A nval 
theory of a completely spherical heaven appears to have been less 
popular 

Post-Han 

Instruments continued to develop, and there can be little doubt 
that further foreign ideas gradually entered Curiously enough, 
that very beautiful and useful instrument, the plamsphenc 
astrolabe, which was mvented in Greek times, flounced exceed- 
ingly m the Mediterranean, and is still used in Muslim coimtries 
as a night clock, does not seem to have been known to the Chmese 
No detailed descriptions have survived, but it seems probable that 
a universal astrolabe consisting of equatonal and colure circles 
with a moveable alidade or sight existed in Wei times The 
motions of the planets in latitude were studied, but the epicyclic 
system of Ptolemy never seems to have been understood, and was 
probably beyond the abihties of the Chinese geometer Even m 
recent times the importance of diagonals was unknown to the 
Chmese land surveyor 

In the great T’ang dynasty Buddhists brought from India Greek 
ideas and the planetary week Chronology was revised, but the 
delusions of me Han astronomers were not discovered Star 
catalogues were collated, but little real observation was made 
except of special phenomena, such as meteors and comets or 
echpses The mequality of the sun’s and moon’s daily motions and 
the obhqmty of the moon’s path to the echptic became known m 
T’ang tunes In Sung times fully developed universal spherical 
armillary astrolabes were m use, but do not seem to have been 
very accurate In the Mongol dynasty Kuo Shou Ch’ing greatly 
improved the mstruments, and two of his large ones arc now on 
the top of Purple Mountam in Nankmg at the new observatory 
They arc still divided m the old degrees, 365;! to the arcle 
At the end of the Ming dynasty calendarization was still m- 
accurate The Jesuit missionaries revised it at the begmning of 
the Manchu period and introduced European types of instrument 
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BRITAIN’S RESPONSIBILITY IN SOUTH CHINA 
By R T Barrett 

(Former Editor of the Hong Kong Daily Press ) 

Great Britain has often been reproached for awakening the 
East, and particularly the Far East China and Japan, it is said, 
had no wish to emerge from isolation, and if only Bntain had 
left them alone and had used her sea power to keep out mtruders, 
these dangerous giants would still be asleep Thar armour-clad 
warriors would to this day be armed with bows, and the tribula- 
tions which have fallen upon two ancient Arcadias would not 
have been suffered 

Such regrets have no root m human realities Apart from the 
share taken by Russia and Amcnca m breakmg m upon the 
seclusion of Eastern Asia, it would be ludicrous to suppose that 
one-quarter of the world’s population — an active, cnterprismg, 
and mghly mtellcctual quarter — could be permanently shut out 
from tne scientific, commeraal, and mihtaristic avilization that 
has been enarchng the earth and conquermg distance 
Britam’s Far Eastern policy has always been the bold one 
Though we may have blundered into China and Japan much m 
the same way that we fell upon an elephant’s back m India, our 
policy has, on the whole, been far-sighted and right We have 
made a great position for ourselves m the Far East, we have 
assumed responsibilities, but m view of the nse of Japanese mili- 
tansm and a national spmt m China, it has to be considered 
whether our task m that part of the world is finished, and whether 
we should retreat with as much digmty and htde loss as possible 
On the other hand it is arguable that our task m the Far East 
is now only beginning, and that to shirk our part there is nather 
good for tne East nor in accord with the traditions of our race 
Bntam has never been afraid of Asia We are not mere con- 
querors Our aim has been to make her peoples our colleagues 
and our friends, and, with that end in view, we are starting m 
India today a courageous experiment in self-government 
Bntam has never aimed at conquest m the Far East Japan 
soon showed that she was capable of lookmg after herself, and 
Great Bntam gave every possible assistance m the tnumph of 
Japanese reconstruction 

Chma has always exercsed a fascmation over the minds of 
Englishmen They sec m her a true survivor, m essentials un- 
chmged, of the age of Egypt and Babylon, an empire full of art 
and anaent knomedge, doof and sclf-suffiaent There has been 
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a fixed determination m Bntam that the tragedies of Mexico and 
Peru shall not be repeated in China, our ambition has been to 
assume the r 61 e of friend and patron of this “ lost avihzation.” 
There was also the practical consideration of extremely profitable 
trade Bntish motives are always mixed, but no great firm, and 
no dominant pcrsonahtics m tne story of Bntish contact with 
China have failed to fall under the spell of her culture The 
names of Gordon and Sir Robert Hart, the founder of the Chmesc 
Mantime Customs Service, spnng to mind, but the history of the 
“ great hongs ” shows that China was far more to these traders 
than a comfortable source of profit 

Over the course of a century Bntam has built a complex structure 
in China, an impcnum tn imperto^ let it be admitted, and yet m 
no way impmging upon Chmesc integrity It came graauaUy, 
and was only to a limited extent acbicvod by war The Treaty of 
Nankmg m 1842 opened a number of Treaty Ports, but only un- 
savoury mudflats at Shanghai, at a number of coastal towns, and 
at Canton, were flung contemptuously to the foreign barbarian 
An obscure island was ceded m the south How could the 
Chinese court and mandarins foresee that these places would 
grow mto fine towns, to be envied and copied by the Chmesc 
themselves? How could they know that the barren rock called 
Hongkong would grow mto “ an isle of gold,” one of the largest 
and most beautiful ports m the world? Chmesc co-operation 
made the miracle possible Bemg an mtensely practical race the 
Chmesc flocked to the European settlements, where trade was 
good, wages high for servants and labourers, and security was 
offered m times of trouble Bntam further strengthened her 
position by her grip on the Chmese Mantimc Customs, organized 
by Sir Robert Hart and controlled with a magmficent mtegnty 
and impartiality Mining and railway concessions followed 
The coasts were opened to British shipping and light draft vessels 
plied up the Yangtse and West Rivers, eventually penetrating 
above the Yangtse rapids and starting trade with the great 
provmcc of Szechuan 

The Bntish position m China depended upon several factors 
It could only be maintained by the acqmcscence of the Chmesc 
people Despite garrisons, gunlxiats, and the Chma Squadron, if 
China had decided that our presence was mjunous and offensive, 
that deosion would have prevailed, or at least have secured 
modifications suffiaent to satisfy the fixed wishes of the Chinese 
Furthermore, Bntam’s position depended upon the supremacy of 
Bntish commerce The system was a free trade one Tariffs 
were low and no nationahstic discriminations were made, even 
at Hongkong Bntam favoured the “ Open Door,” for m that 
epoch of free trade our manufacturers ruled the roost We had 
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been first m die field, our “ great hongs ” bad the technique of 
trading with China at their fingertips, and foreign industnahsts 
had to use them as agents British sea power, with its base at 
Hongkong, kept guard over the China Seas 
The first potential challenge to Bntam’s supremacy was the nse 
of Japan’s naval and military power This was met for over 
twenty years by Anglo-Japanese friendship and formal alliance 
Our position was, however, weakened by the necessity of with- 
drawmg battleships from the Far East and concentrating our 
naval strength agamst Germany in the North Sea Japan, having 
dispelled the legend of European mvinability by her defeat of 
Russia, was left mistress of the Far East 
The Great War lowered European prestige and gave Japan an 
economic opportumty While we were makmg munitionc her 
cheap-grade goods started to Hood not only China, but the Philip- 
pmes, the Dutch East Indies, and the whole of Asia Japan could 
produce at a cost which the Asiatic peasant and coohe could 
afford to pay 

China’s troublous times, following the death of Yuan Shih-kai 
in 1917, after he had held the new Repubhe together for five 
years, reduced the purchasing power of China, and senously 
damaged British commerce Such trade as was going went 
mostly to Japan, though America now became a formidable rival 
Her manufacturers studied the requirements of the market, her 
umversities were opened to Chinese students, and the spread of 
the American films gave a cultural grip on the Chmese mentahty 
In 1925 the flame of nationalism was ht and fanned by the 
Russian Commumsts employed at Canton by Sun Yat-sen, after 
his appeal for British aid had been rejected We had already 
burnt our fingers by backmg “ great men ” and would-be unifiers, 
but m Sun Yat-sen and the Kuommtang Party, the Russian 
Mission found mstniments to their hands Micael Borodin 
proved a gemus in agitation, and Galen, the military orgamzer, 
IS now “ Marshal Blucher,” the Napoleon ” of the &)viet 
Bntam was the arch-enemy m those days — ^the greedy capitalist 
and the Imperialistic ogre When the plans for the unmcation 
of Chma had met with full success, her newly acquired might 
was to be turned agamst Great Bntam and sweep every vestige 
of her power from the Far East But Borodm, m his enthusiasm 
for Commumsm and Russian pohtical ambition, went too far 
Chma soon saw what the gigantic alliance of Chma and Russia 
for world revolution would mean, when it came to practical 
politics The Russians were ignomimously expelled, Chmese 
Commumsm was prosenbed, and relations with Bntam returned 
to normal, followmg British rendition of the Hankow and 
smaller Yangtse concessions. 



These inadents need recalling, not only to show something of 
the background of the Bntish position t^y, but as a reminder 
that we have in recent years resisted a determmed attempt to 
drive us out of Chma They show that Far Eastern political 
typhoons, though dangerous at the tune, blow themselves out 
Peace descends, bygones are bygones, as they were after the 
Opium Wars and Ac Boxer Rismg Bntish and Chinese have 
always been able to pick up Ae old relationship after tempers 
have cooled 

Owing to her mtcrcsts m Ac Far East Great Britain is forced 
mto Ae position of Aird party in Ac conflict between China and 
Japan, an antagonism as deep-rooted, and almost as old, as Ae 
hatred of Teuton and Frank Unless it is resolved it may prove 
mutually destructive to boA nations, and may mvolvc Ae world 
in another war It is m Bntam’s hands alone Aat Ae hope of 
effecting a permanent settlement lies This is not to say Aat 
Bntain must be Ae mediator m Ac present war, but in Ac post- 
war penod Bntain alone can be Ac architect of a lasting settle- 
ment 


It is essential m approachmg this problem of Sino-Japancsc 
hostility to understand someAmg of Japanese history, mentahty, 
needs, and ambitions The struggle between China and Japan 
goes back to Ae attempts of Kublai Khan to add Ae island 


kingdom to his empire Twice his armadas were repulsed and 
fin^y shattered by typhoons Those events have bitten as deeply 
mto Japanese mentahty as Ae defeat of Ae Spanish Armada mto 
BntiA imagmation From Aese victones Ac Japanese have 
imbued a sense of mvmability and Avinc protection Later Acir 
corsairs were to ravage Ae coast of China, and Ae Japanese 
“ Napoleon,” Ac great Hidcyoshi, was to embark on a soicmc 
for Ae conquest of Chma, of Asia, and of Ac whole ear A Those 
Aeams arc ahve today The old feats of danng and valour arc 
bemg dug out of history and glorified, as Ae ElizabeAan poets 
glormed Ac Enghsh victones over France under Plantagcnct 
kmgs The people of Japan arc on Ac march, Acy bchevc Aem- 
sclves irresistible China now, Acn Russia, Bntam, and Ae 
world will be Acirs This is Ae modern spmt of Japan, and 
either this ardour must be abated or a clash wiA Bntam is in- 


evitable If we retreat from Chma shall we have to be prepared 
to fight at Singapore? The question is, where shall we make 
our next line of defence The conflict may be economic, but 
Acre 15 httle sign Aat war has become an anachromsm 
It is just possible Aat Chma’s heroic resistance will bring Japan 
down m rum, it is not impossible Aat Japan may offer a generous 
peace, but Ae danger of a Japanese tnumph has to be faced 
What would Aat imply, and can Bntam nutigate Ac disaster? 



Every student of Far Eastern affairs knows that one of the chief 
issues, full of far-reaching consequences, is the control of Chmese 
Maritime Customs For over a year Japan has been seeking to 
breach the Chinese tariff walls She did this by setting up a 
puppet state m East Hopei, on the Gulf of Chihh, and by pour- 
mg through that state, by sea and by rail frwn Manchuria, a 
mighty stream of smuggle goods The eventual success of the 
Chinese Customs officios m stemmmg that stream is one of the 
direct causes of the launchmg of the present attack 

If Japan be left m control of the Chmese Maritime Customs 
(even supposing the ports south of the Yangtse were exempt) it 
would give her an intolerable grip on China’s throat Even a 
moderately successful Japan will d^and, in her terms of peace, 
tariff concessions that will clmch her hold on the Chmese market, 
but if she gam her complete ends, no doubt an mdemnity will be 
imposed, and will be secured by an unquahfied confiscation of 
the Maritime Customs revenue The bait to Europe will be a 
guarantee to pay the mterest on the loans secured on these 
Customs This would break the Chmese Government Without 
the finanaal resources needed for admmistration and reconstruc- 
tion, order could not be mamtamed from the capital, the old 
provmaal nvalnes would be resumed, the country would fall into 
chaos, and Japan would be given the excuse and the opportunity 
to repeat, on the greater scale which she has m view, the 
Manchukuo experiment 

Japanese conquest would mean a worse thing than military 
domination, cultural slavery, and the end of the hopes en- 
gendered by the success of the National Government in re- 
construction Japan knows the immensity of the task of holdmg 
down China She may not wish it, but if she conquers Chma, 
China will inevitably fall into degradation For over a century 
opium has been the curse of Chma It has also been the mam 
source of revenue both to the central and the scmi-indcp^dcnt 
provincial administrations Civil wars have been fought for 
the control of the great centres of opium distribution and the 
money drawn from levies on the drug Chiang ^^hek has 
been the first Chmese ruler m modern times to fight the opium 
trade with real measure of success He did it for three i^sons 
First when he took Shanghai he had m the Customs, through 
whiA half the trade of Chma passes, an alternative somcc of 
revenue The less opium was planted and smoked, the le^ 
money could his rivals m the provmces raise on diat somce and 
use fcMT resistance to Nankmg Secondly, Chiang saw that war 
with Japan was inevitable, and that upon him the responsibility 
for conducting that war would fall He knew that an ojnum- 
sodden nation would have neither the physical nor the moral 
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stamina to stand up to Japan, he knew that if he had a bunch of 
opium addicts round him, half of them would be in Japanese 
pockets Thirdly, he is a Chnstian, with the fanatical hatred of 
opium shared by missionaries and their genumc converts, because 
they know that opium saps the moral fibre, and every addict is 
hable to crack, mentally and physically, under the stram of war 
The cymeal sneer of Far Eastern “ old-timcrs,” “Opium never 
hurt a Chinaman,” is nonsense. It blunts the moral sense, it 
stimulates mental activity and power of mtri^c at the expense of 
the executive faculties and of me higher queues by which alone 
such martyrdom as Chma must suffer can be endured to the end 

In the past, Bntish hands have been none too clean over this 
opium busmess Will Japan be better? What is her record with 
regard to the drug trade? The recent report of the League of 
Nations on the hcrom and opium trade in Manchukuo is the 
answer If she sets herself up as overlord of China she will need 
the opium revenues to finance the adventure, she will be faced 
by Chmese appeals for the cultivation of the drug China will 
genumely need the drug The sufferers from the lung and 
bronchial troubles that take toll of milhons of lives will be crying 
out for opium, the one relief that they know In a China with 
hopes bhghted, with the plans for reconstruction, higher standards 
of hfe, and improved health services, placed beyond accomphsh- 
ment, what wiU be left but to fall back upon the pipe that never 
failed to give, not the dreams of fantastic tradition, but the mental 
qmet and the escape from reality which made life endurable 

No special mdictment of Japan is intended Sh^ will be dnven 
by circumstances— of the creation of her heroic soldiers There 
will be once more an opium-sodden Chma, docile under the 
fumes of opium TTic poppy-fields will flounsh as when, in 1893, 
Dr Mornson, author of An Australian in China^ wrote “ From 
the time I left Hupeh till I reached the boundary of Burmah, a 
distance of 1,700 miles, I never remember to have been out of 
sight of the poppy Edicts are issued against the use of opium 
by Chmese phil^thropists over a quiet pipe of opium, and signed 
by opium-smokmg officials, whose revenues arc derived from 
the poppy ” 

A pleasant prospect for the world ! We know the power of 
the dnig rmgs at the present time, but with heroin pourmg out 
of Chma by land, by sea, and by air, what control would be 
possible, who would be safe? 

Is Japan to be trusted with the overlordship of China? Could 
she mamtam her rule, and at the same time allow that great 
people to take the place m the world which they have the char- 
acter and the ability to take, after a period of reform and re- 
construction, such as Nanking had already inaugurated? Will 
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Chma be left to the mercy of Japanese militansm and com- 
mercialism? Militarism by its nature kills for patriotic reasons, 
and with proper professional pnde Chmese rebels would have 
to be killed Commerciahsm * We in England have emerged 
out of the era of Satamc nulls, and we have curbed the havoc 
of the drink trade among prmutive peoples Can the same be 
said of Japan? Her own factories arc no Utopia What will 
those manned by Chmese coolies be like? 

For Bntam these are practical questions If Japan is able to 
control the Chinese Customs, to dommatc Shanghai and the 
north, if she is allowed to mask Hongkong by the annexation of 
Haman, will she be content? The Imperialist appetite grows 
with what it feeds upon The dreams of the Tanaka Memoran- 
dum figure more than the overlordship of China The ncc-fields 
and the mmes of Indo-Chma, the Prulippines, the Dutch East 
Indies, Siam, Malaya, and Australia are marked out for the 
privilege of Japanese conquest The argument that Chma would 
be a source of weakness and not strengm to Japan is as fallaaous 
as It IS mean-spinted To leave Chma as a sacrifice to Japan, 
so that Japan will have no strength for further aggression, is not 
pretty Japan could probably secure raw matends, revenue, and 
labour from China Not much money would be wasted on any- 
thing beyond policing the country 
To resist Japan m full flight of victory, and with European 
Fascist states as her allies, might seem a hopeless task But let 
it be repeated, Bntam has never been afraid of Asia, and the task 
is not so formidable as might be supposed How far is the 
defence of Chma by Great Bntam a strategic possibility? North 
of the Yangtse it is not We have no base, and modern fleets and 
aircraft are helpless without adequate sources of supply and re- 
conditioning Nor would the Bntish nation be prepared to fight 
for the Shanghai International Settlement Japan’s ambition may 
not stop short of the Yangtse River She has interests m Fukien, 
opposite to Formosa, and would like to own Foochow, once the 
centre of the tea trade She has designs on Hainan Island, and she 
naturally covets Hongkong, the key to Canton and the South 
China railway and nver systems 
Is It a physical possibility to prevent Japan’s advance mto South 
China, either durmg the present operations or at some further 
stage of her policy of expansion and conquest? If it can be 
resisted Bntam should not scuttle from a country where we have 
great mterests, and to whom we owe moral obligations of a kmd 
that cannot be honourably repudiated To take such a Ime is to 
abandon China, and to hope that Japan will wear herself out and 
go the way of the Manchu and Mongolian conquerors But 
modern conquerors have resources of terrorization unknown to 
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their prototypes of olden time, and their will to overlordship is 
not less rutnl^ 

What, then, arc the chances of resistance? No European 
Power, or even combination of Powers, can attack Japan nrom 
the sea But to prevent Japan movmg south cither against 
Canton, the coast ports, of which Foochow, Amoy, and Swatow 
are the most important, or against Haman, is perfeedy feasible 
The only pre-reqmsite is that Hongkong should be properly 
fortified, and this includes adequate defence for the big towns of 
Victona and Kowloon against aenal attack on the large scale, 
which could be launched from Takao, in Formosa, only 400 miles 
to the north-cast of the Bntish colony At present tnese towns 
are not secure The military defences of Hongkong arc strong, 
but if these congested and exposed towns were obliterated by 
aerial bombardment, and the million Chinese in them were mas- 
sacred, British prestige would die with them Defence is a matter 
of money, and if Hongkong were made impregnable Japan could 
move neither against Canton nor Haman, m face of British 
opposition Without command of the sea a military mvasion 
and conquest of South China — mountainous, lacking commumca- 
tions, and of immense area, would be impossible Even if Japan 
brought her whole battle fleet of mne dreadnoughts down to 
Formosa, and operated them from there, Britain could move an 
equal number of capital ships, with their necessary complement 
of hght craft and fleet auxihanes, to Hongkong, nskmg a stdetto 
blow m the back nearer home But with the Chinese war on her 
hands, and with Vladivostock, swarming with war planes, only 
450 miles from her own coasts, Japan would never venture her 
whole navy south agamst the Bntish fleet Haman lies 200 miles 
south-west of Hongkong, and Takao, m Formosa, is 400 miles 
north-east d Hongkong If, therefore, Japan is tamely permitted 
to take Haman, Hongkong is masked and Japan has an ideal 
base of operations agamst South Chma, and, if need anses, agamst 
Indo-Chma and the Dutch East Indies What is the use of 
havmg a Bntish navy, with bases at Hongkong and Smgapore, 
unless we arc prepar^ to use them^ There can never be a more 
nghtcous and necessary cause dian the keeping of Japan out of 
South Chma 

If South China is saved the whole of Chma will eventually 
save herself With Britain secure at Hongkong the normal process 
of reconstruction m South China and Szeoiuan can contmue 
without Japanese mterfcrcnce Chinese nationahsm and will to 
reconstruction, being concentrated in that area, will present a 
more wieldy administrative task than when the whole Republic 
was governed from Nanking The Chmese will be imbued with 
a new spirit of umty and with a desire to purge the country of 
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Its ills and renew its greatness But without a British Hongkong, 
China IS cut ofi from Europe, and the spint of patriotism and 
progress will inevitably be quenched, and the whole land must, 
m the course of time, fall under Japanese domination It is not 
only that European goods and traders go up-country from Hong- 
kong, but the Chmese come there and sec for thmsclvcs what 
Europe is domg and what she is prepared to offer them They 
go back to their walled towns and muddy villages mtent upon 
change. They want clectncity and samtation, medical services, 
and modern transport But if Hongkong is not there they will 
never see these things Nor must it be forgotten that Hongkong 
IS of mcalculablc value to the missionary schools, where European 
knowledge is taught, and to the missionary hospitals mimstenng 
to the lepers, the consumptives, and the sufferers from the 
ophthalmic diseases nfe m Chma 

But whatever the upshot of the present struggle may be, the 
problem of Japan’s urge to expansion must be faced Are there 
alternative directions open to Japan? Must her ambition take 
militaristic form? A policy along such Imcs must involve risk 
and sacrifice, but the bold course, the pohey of Wellington after 
Waterloo, of Campbell-Bannerman m South Africa, seldom fails 
Britain’s responsibility towards Chma cannot be separated from 
Japan’s real needs, which are for markets and for tropical or 
sub-tropical lands where certam materials that she requires for 
her industry can be obtamed, and where the Japanese manner of 
life can be reproduced, as British life is reproduced in New 
Zealand There are m the Far East great tropical lands, neither 
self-governing nor densely populated, nor bemg developed, be- 
yond a scratching for oil and preaous metals Their future status 
cannot be fixed by the chances of their ongmal occupation, and 
by the prinaplc never to part with an mch of territory There is 
a distinction between colomes that are being worked and those 
that arc lymg fallow Some form of transicr, by purchase, or 
over a period of time, should be made possible 

Can China be saved and Bntish interests, vital for the welfare 
of both countnes, be preserved by concessions in other directions 
that would mean no real sacnfice? Spam lost her empire by 
holding on to more than she could govern and develop, and by 
refusmg to allow other peoples a share even m trade Tariff waffs 
and political pride are today cncompassmg Japan, so that the 
force of her mdustnal expansion, by which alone she can provide 
for a population increasmg by a net miUion a year, is airected 
agamst Chma While she could not hold down Chma without 
violence and repression, there has been httle complamt from 
Formosa 

Pohtical fires arise in the East, and often, as m jungle fires, 
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disaster seam unminent But the flames die down, litde damage 
IS done, and dry grass is consumed But unless the root 
causes of this confla^ation are understood and removed, the 
outbreak will recur The present struggle may drag on as an 
mdecisive war of attntxon, Chma’s gallant resistance may 
crumple, or Japan may ofler terms of unexpected generosity, but 
whatever happens, Britam should mamtain her place m the Far 
East The country that awakened the East should remam m 
the East till the reconstruction of China is accomphshed and 
Japan has passed out of her impenalistic adolescence 
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INDIA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT* 

By Sir Frank Noyce, k c s i , c b e 

Before I commence, I should perhaps mention that from April i 
last Burma ceased to be part of the Indian Empire Separate 
statistics for Burma are not, however, at present available, at any 
rate to me, and it is, therefore, impossible to exclude Burma from 
my purview There is the less need to do so because, although 
Burma, when a Province of the Indian Empire, accounted for 
nearly onc-cighth of the area of that Empire — 233,500 square 
miles out of a total of 1,809,000 square miles— it only accounted 
for a little over 4 per cent of its population — 14 5 millions against 
353 millions, which, it may be noted m passmg, is one-fifth of 
that of the whole world Such figures as I shall give are, there- 
fore, only slightly affected by the separation of Burma 


The Agricultural Background 

And now for the background India is a predommantly 
agricultural country, the population of which is increasing at a 
rate which is enough, m itself, to give rise to senous problems in 
the near future Between 1921 and 1931 the total population of 
India mcreased from 318 9 to 352 8 millions— that is, by 10 6 
per cent It is true that the rate of mcrease m the urban popula- 
tion was 20 per cent , agamst 9 6 per cent for the rural, but, as 
the latter in 1931 numbered 313 8 milhons against only 39 
milhons for the former, the predommance of the rural population 
was only shghtly aficcted In the last 50 years, the total popula- 
tion of India has mcreased by 39 per cent The Public Health 
Commissioner for India, Colonel Russell, m his recent annual 
report estimates that at the next census it will be found to have 
reached 400 milhons Put it m another way Between 1921 and 
1931, India added to herself the equivalent of the whole population 
of France or Italy Of India’s 353 millions, n per cent only 
arc classed as urban and 89 per cent as rural That 89 per cent 
hves m 700,000 villages, the average population of which is about 
450 Over 40 per cent of the rural population lives in villages of 
under 500 mhabitants and about 45 per cent m villages with 
populations between 500 and 2,000 

It will be obvious, therefore, that nowhere in the Empire is that 

• Based on a paper read before the Conference on Imperial Development 
on November 23 at die Royal Empire Soaety 
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immense scope for mcrcascd demand for food, clothing, houses, 
and for every sort of manufactured goods, which is stressed m the 
General Note on the aims and objects of this Conference, as great 
as It IS m India Even if we were not dealing with such a vast 
population, that would still be true for, as everyone who knows 
India IS only too painfully aware, nowhere in the Empire is it 
more desirable that the standards of hvmg should be raised than 
m India Let me take the enormous unsatisfied needs in the 
order in which they are stated m the Note and deal first with 
food, from every pomt of view the most important m a country m 
which so large a proportion of the population is undoubtedly 
under-nounshed, even if it may be somewhat of an exaggeration 
to state that it does not get one proper meal a day 

Here let me offer a word of warmng I have litde confidence 
m the vanous estimates which have been framed from time to 
time of the gross food supply m India as compared with the 
requirements of the population In the first place, the statistics 
of production are far too mcomplcte and under-estimating of the 
outturn of crops — owing to the mgramed pessimism of the Indian 
reporting agency— far too common to admit of any great reliance 
being pTacSl upon them In the second place, every serious 
student of nutation problems in villages has noticed that there arc 
many useful foodstuffs, espeaally vegetables, which make litde or 
no appearance m the crop returns but which arc none the less of 
very real importance l^ually with the estimates of gross food 
supply, it IS, m my view, unsafe to trust the attempts which have 
been made to calculate the equivalent in caloncs of that supply, 
and to ctmipare the result with what is required for a heathy 
population Not only are many fundamental data on the com- 
position and digestibih^ of Indian foodstuffs lacking, but we 
have, as yet, no proper figures of the requirements of an Asiatic 
population hvmg under tropical conditions I said “ as yet,” for 
with emment experts like Dr Aykroyd, the Director of Nutrition 
Research m India, workmg m this field, it should not be long 
before some of the lacunae m this direction are filled in 

But, whatever the accuracy of the estimates, the fact remains 
mcontrovcrtiblc that the yields of Indian agnculture are low, that, 
consequendy, the villages remam poor, and that the diet provided 
IS almost entirely gram, is lackmg m variety, and poor m animal 
products It has ocen arjgued that a dangerous position is arismg 
because, while the population is mcreasmg, the area under food 
grams is not 

The official figures, as they stand, lend some support to this 
view Durmg the period 190809 to 1917-18, 0 89 acre per head 
of population was devoted to food crops, whilst durmg the 
penod 1928-29 to 1932-33, the acreage had shrunk to 0 79 per 
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head The population had increased by 28 7 milhons, but the 
area under food crops had only gone up by 2 6 milli on acres — that 
IS, bv o 09 acre per head The non-food crops, on the other 
hand, had kept pace with the population, the acreage per head 
bemg 0 044 m the earlier and 0 057 in the later of the two penods 
It would, m mv view, be dangerous to draw from these figures 
the mference wnich has been drawn from them by some that the 
villager has less food than he used to have The more correct 
inference is, I think, that yields have mcreased It would not 
be very creditable to the work the Agricultural Departments have 
done smcc the beginning of the century if this were not so The 
mam reason for the under-nounshment of so large a proportion 
of the Indian population is to be found elsewhere It hes in the 
fact that, even when allowance is made for the foodstuffs which 
do not appear in the crop returns, so high a proportion of the 
food crops grown m India consists of gram crops It is the 
quality, even more than the quantity, of the Indian dietary that 
is wrong 

But it IS not the quahty of the food crops the Indian peasantry 
consumes that needs attention Early this year Sir John Russell, 
the Director of the Rothamsted Ex^imental Station, and Dr 
Norman Wnght, the Director of the Hannah Dairy Research 
Institute, Kirkhill, Ayr, both very eminent experts m their par- 
ticular Imes, went out to India to review the work of the Impaial 
Council of Agncultural Research Their most valuable reports, 
which have recently been published and which I have found of 
the greatest assistance m preparing this paper, throw much light 
on this question Sir John Russell’s view, which can, I think, be 
accepted without hesitation, is that m dealmg with food crops 
mtended for home consumption, the Indian agncultunst should 
aim at sccurmg the largest and healthiest crops possible, but need 
not concern himself with trying to change their composition The 
amount of alteration possible is too small to justify the expenditure 
of time and resources that can better be spent in other ways 


The Dietary 

The view that the Indian dietary is defiaent m quality more 
than m quantity has been well illustrated by Dr Aykroyd m two 
tables he has i-awn up showmg two dietaries — ^a common ill- 
balanced one and a well-balanced diet which should be sub- 
stituted for It The common ill-balanced diet consists of 20 
ounces of cereals per day and only 7^ ounces of pulses, vegetables, 
fats and oils, and milk Fruit does not appear in it at all In the 
well-balanced ict, cereals fall to 15 ounces, pukes, vegetables, 
fats and oils, frmt, and milk account for 25 ounces It is the lack 



or insufficiciicy of the ktter elements diat am>unts for the 
prevalence of “ defiaency diseases ** m India keratomolacia 
caused by deficiency of vitamm A, stomatitis caused by defiaency 
of vitamm B, low haemoglobin content caused by iron defiaency, 
and so on 

It IS in respect of milk that the defects of the ill-balanced diet 
arc specially apparent In Dr Aykroyd’s well-balanced diet, the 
consumption of milk jumps to 8 oimccs from the 2 ounces irt 
the ill-balanced one Dr Wright goes much further than Dr 
Aykroyd Workmg on Dr Aykroyd’s matenal, he urges that 
the standard Indian requirement should be 15 ounces of milk 
per day against a standard European requirement of 35 ounces 
Even 15 ounces a day is still double the quantity which he 
estimates as at present available m the country — ^namely, 7 to 
8 ounces per head He points out that the standard Indian 
requirement would appear to have been somewhat arbitrarily 
fixed at a low figure to make it a feasible standard under Indian 
conditions If the standard were to be fixed at a level more 
nearly akm to that aimed at m prosperous European countries, 
the present output of milk m Incm would not merely need to be 
doubled, but would have to be increased threefold or even four- 
fold 

How are due deficienaes m the Indian dietary to be set n^t? 
How IS the population — ^mamly, I need hardly remmd you, a 
vegetarian population — to get the vegetables, fruit, and protective 
foods, milk, ghee (clarified butter), and fats generally of which 
It stands m such great need ? Here we are at once m real earnest 
up agamst the question of improvmg its purchasing power of 
which wc always — and very nchdy — ^hcar so much m this and 
similar connections and for which it is so difficult to find a 
satisfactory and feasible solution But m this matter of purchas- 
mg power, as Sir George Schuster pointed out m the deeply 
mterestmg Birdwood Lecture he delivered to the Royal Soaety 
of Arts the year before last, it is easy to exaggerate the difficulties 
“ After all,” as he went on to say, “ what is mvolved is no more 
than a process of exchai^e Every seller becomes, tpso facto, a 
potential buyer If A produces more milk and B produces more 
gram— m the light of what I have said, it would perhaps be more 
correct to say more vegetables, fruit, and fodder crops — ^thar 
pc^tions fit m together, for A and his cows can consume more of 
B’s foodstuffs, while B and his family can, m exchange, consume 
more of A’s milk and ghee and butter ” What is needed is some- 
how or other to get the rural masses — and to a lesser degree, of 
course, the urban masses, out of the rut of their present low 
standards of livmg 

Much can be cbne, as no one has realized more keenly than 



the present Viceroy, by education, propaganda, and a reasonable 
measure of public assistance But, supposing an effective demand 
for a change m the Indian dietary — ^and more especially an 
effective demand for more milk — ^were aroused m this way, it m^ 
be asked where the land on which to grow the speaal foodstuih 
18 to come from 


Uncultivated Land 


I may say at once that I do not think that much assistance can 
be looked for from those milhons of acres shovra m the 
Agricultural StatisUcs of India as “ Culturable waste other than 
fallow ” As the Royal Commission on Agnculturc m India, of 
which the present Viceroy was chairman, said in their Report 
of 1928 when pressmg for a re-exammation of the figures under 
this head — ^which, so f^ as I know has not yet been undertaken — 
It is certam that much of this area, amounting to 152 million acres 
— an area which must have been very largely reduced by the 


separation of Burma — or nearly 23 per cent of the total area of 
British India could, m no conceivatne circumstances, be brought 
under tillage If such lands are accessible, they must be of the 
poorest qumity or they would have been brought under cultiva- 
tion long ago If they are not accessible, they obviously cannot 
be cultivated 


If we assume with Dr Aykroyd that at present the cultivator 
cats more cereals than he really needs, then some of the land de- 
voted to cereals at present could be diverted to speaal food products 
But even if pressure of population necessitated that all the land 
devoted to food grains mould contmue to be so used, there are 
other ways of dealmg, at any rate partially, with the problem 
What IS needed is a better planning of the croppmg of villages 
Without very gravely disturbing the general balance of cash and 
food crops, there is undoubtedly scope for systems of croppmg 
which would gradually improve the nutrition of the cultivator 
and of his catde and raise the fertihty of the soil One way m 
which the present viaous cuclc mignt be broken would be to 
take fuller advantage of the fact that there are now in India at 
least twenty milhon acres under improved strams of crops, mostly 
cash crops such as cotton, sugar cane, and )Ute, all yiel^g, even 
at the most modest estimate, some 10 to 15 per cent more on the 
average than the varieties they have displaced Cotton, sugar 
cane, and )ute all present their speaal problems, of which I shall 
have more to say later, but a study of those problems shows, I 
think, the undesirability of mcrcasmg the gross production of the 
cash cr<ms by such a percentage as that I have just mentioned 

That bemg so, the preferable course would appear to be to set 
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free a portion of the land now devoted to cash crops and to utilize 
It for the cultivation of special foodstuffs If the supply of milk 
IS to be increased^ it is essential that there should be a very much 
larger production of fodder crops, especially Icgummous crops, 
for both working and milch cattle A beginning has been made 
with early maize and imgatcd berseem (Egyptian clover) m what, 
after the area under the Lloyd Barrage m Sind, is the most im-- 
portant addition to the area under irrigation in India m recent 
yearS“the areas irngatcd by tube wells m the Umted Provmccs, 
for which those Provinces are largely indebted to the gemus and 
enthusiasm of Sir WilLam Stampe It is only m ways such as 
this that one can hope to mcrcase the supply of rmik and ghee 
m the villages Opportumties of domg so to some extent occur 
where schemes are m operation to remedy that curse of Indian 
agriculture, the fragmentation of holdmgs 


pRAGXfENTATlON OF HOLDINGS 

India is essentially a country of small holdmgs A special 
enquiry undertaken m 2,400 villages m the Pun)ab a few years 
ago showed that 18 per cent of the owners’ holdmgs were under 
one acre, 25 per cent, were between one and three acres, 15 per 
cent were between three and five acres, and a further 18 per cent 
were between five and ten acres And these figures would be on 
the high Side for India as a whole, for the number of culuvated 
acres per cultivator m the Pun}ab is about nme acres, which is 
three times as much as it is m the Umted Provinces, Bengal, or 
Bihar Dr Wnght comments feelmgly on the difficulties this 
presents to the estabhshment of a dairy industry But worse 
remams For those holdmgs, small as they are, are not 
sohd blocks If a father dies ownmg three isolated fields of 
one acre each and leavmg three sons, the sons do not take one 
field each, but one-third of each field Efforts are bemg made to 
secure the realignment cS: holdmgs These have met with some 
success, notably m the Punjab Apart from other advantages, 
they enable untidy comers to be turned mto qmte useful fodder 
plots 

It should, I think, be once again emphasized that, whilst there 
IS practically general agreement that the dietary of the greater 
part of the populaticm in India is unsatisfactory both m quality 
and quantity, the data at present available are quite insuffiacnt 
to enable the deficicnacs in both respects to be detenmned with 
anything like exactitude It would a mistake, in this as m so 
many othar respects, to generahzc for the whole of India Nutn- 
tional defiaencies have ocen studied more fully m Madras than 
elsewhere, but what is true for Madras may be regarded as hold- 
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mg good for most of the south and cast of India, Bombay, Bihar, 
Onssa, and the Central Provmces In the Punjab and the United 
Provmccs more wheat and milk— and m the Punjab, with its 
very large Muslim and Sikh population, more meat— are con- 
sumed and the problems are, therefore, rather different Every- 
where, however, more study is required, and it is to be hoped 
that the recommendation made both by Sir John Russell and the 
Nutntion Advisory Committee of the India Research Food 
Assoaadon that there should be a nutntion survey m each 
Provmce m order to discover the chief deficiencies revealed m the 
Indian dietary, after which the ways m which they can be put 
nght would be determmed by consultation between the agn- 
cultural and medical authontics, will be accepted One important 
step which has recently been taken has been the appomtment of 
a Nutntion Officer at Delhi to act as a liaison officer between the 
Nutntion Laboratory at Coonoor in South India and the Agri- 
cultural Research Institutes at Delhi and m the Provmccs 

Agricultural Improvement 

I have so far dealt with the improvement of Indian agriculture 
mainly fr<»n the point of view of nutrition The scope for im- 
provement genermly is, of course, immense Sir John Russell, 
dotting the i*s and crossmg the t’s of that very volummous 
document, the Report of the Royal Commission on Agnculturc, 
has sucemedy summed up the seven great factors capable of un- 
provmg the yield of aops in India They are better vanetics of 
crops, better control of pests and diseases, better control of water 
supply for crops, the prevention of soil erosion, better use of 
manures and tertilizers, better implements and cultivators, and 
better systems of cropping, m particular, better rotations and the 
use of more fodder aops with the object of obtammg more farm- 
yard manure Much has been done m all these directions smee 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture reported in 1928 and smee 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, lie most im- 
portant outcome of its labours, was established m 1929, but very 
much remains to be done It is, howeva, good to find that Sir 
John Russell and Dr Wnght have given the work of the Impend 
Council of Agnculturd Research their very warm approvd, 
qualffied only by recommendations for its expansion m sevad 
important directions 

I have endeavoured to show, however sketchily— and I ought, 
I know to have said more about the improvement of the catde 
of India, which constitute more than onc-third the cattle popula- 
tion of the world— the immense scope there is for inaeascd 
efficiency of production m the broadest sense to India’s most 
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important industry, agnculturc But increased production from 
the soil of India is not m itself sufEaent to secure a happy and 
contented countryside An improvement m the standard or livmg 
m the purely matenal sense is only a partial solution of the 
problem No efforts to improve agriculture will yield the fullest 
results unless village life is made more attractive and the villages 
arc made fit to live in The drift to the towns must be arrested 
and the most strenuous endeavours must be made to keep on the 
land or to send back to it some of those thousands of young men 
who m recent years have swollen the army of educated unem- 
ployed to disqmeting dimensions and have made the question of 
middle-class unemployment one of the two questions on the 
solution of which, it is not exaggeratmg greatly to say, depends 
m very large measure the future India The other is, of course, 
the communal question Various colonization and settlement 
experiments have been tned m the Puniab, tlic Umted Provmces, 
and elsewhere, b“t taunot be said that they have done more 
than toucJi the fnngc of the problem Much water has flowed 
down the rivers of India smcc I left that countiy m Apnl last, 
after 34-1 years of service to it, and I doubt whether any year m 
India has shown greater changes than 1937 But it is heartemng 
to those mterested m Indian village welfare — ^and who that knows 
India IS not? — ^that the new Provmaal Governments, whatever 
their composition, have without exception placed the improve- 
ment of Indian village life m the forefront of their pre^ammes 
The world offers no fairer fidd for the exercise of wisely directed 
cntiiusiasm, and it may be doubted whether anything would have 
a more far-rcachmg effect m the prosperity of the Empire as ai 
whole than the general raismg of the standard of life m the Indian 
countryside 

I may well be told at this stage that I have dwelt too exclusivdy 
on the mtcrnal economy of India and on the need for greater 
production and consumption by the Indian people of their own 
products Where, I shdl be asked, does the Empire come m? 
The answer to that question is contamed, in the mam, m the 
General Note on die aims and objects of this Conference to which 
I have already referred In that Note, it is stated that mcreased 
consumption is dependent on mcreased purchasing power, which 
agam is dependent upon cnlargmg the real national mcome of 
every portion of the Empire In India, far the most potent way 
of cnlargmg the real national mcome is by improvmg agnculture, 
upon which the improvement of that vital natio^ asset, the 
health and morale of its people, must most largely depend As 
Colonel Russell emphasizes, the malnounshment of a very large 
proportion of the population of India not only affects the mentsd 
and phy^cal energy of the mdividual, but increases the morbidity 
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and mortality of the many infectious diseases to which the 
ordmary individual is subjected in that country That improve- 
ment of health and morale is, m its turn, bound to create 
enormous unsatisfied needs which the rest of the Empire can help 
to satisfy 


Cash Crops 

Before I pass on to the mdustrial aspect I should like to say a 
few words about the cash crops, the exports of which are of such 
great importance to India. For it is on those exports that India 
mamly rehes to meet not only the cost of her imports but also her 
home charges, military and civil, payment of pensions, leave 
salanes, payment of interest on loans, and the like, and, as Sir 
George Schuster emphasized m his lecture, it is the exported 
portion of the crop which makes all the difference to the general 
body of cultivators, while, in those special areas which concentrate 
on growmg crops hkc cotton, jute, tobacco, oil seeds, and tea, the 
loss of export markets would, for the time bemg at any rate, mean 
the destruction of the bulk of the people’s livelihood They arc 
speaally worthy of mention today, as some of them supply note- 
worthy instances of co-operation between different parts of the 
Empire which it is the special object of this Conference to assist 
m fostermg 

The most strikmg instance of that co-opcration has been fur- 
mshed by the Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee, established m 
1932 as the result of the discussions at the Ottawa Conference of 
that year on the development of trade between the nations of the 
Bntim Commonwealth The Committee has, I may perhaps 
remmd you, two mam lines of activity It has a Commissioner m 
India who works m close co-opcration with the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, a most capable and efficient body for whose 
cstabhshment I am proud to think that, as Secretary of the Indian 
Cotton Committee of 1917-18, I am m some degree responsible, 
and also with the Provmai Agricultural Departments, in promot- 
ing the production and preparation for the market of more and 
more of the types of cotton which Lancashire can use It also 
conducts a most thorough programme of research and experiment 
in Lancashire m order to evolve methods for utihzmg the shorter 
staple cotton which Lancashire was formerly unable to use and 
which will probably always remam a very large part of the Indian 
crop The admiraole propaganda and active work carried out by 
the Lancasbre Indian Cotton Committee has resulted m a very 
striking increase in the United Kmgdom’s takings of Indian 
cotton durmg recent years From 230,000 bales in 1932-33 they 
rose to 639,000 bales in 1936-37, and the possibiliues are very fi 
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from bemg exhausted. The Committee said in 1935— and it 
even truer m 1937 than it was then * 

“ It IS b^ond question that the educational propaganda of 
last two years has had a very powerful effect m LancashiT|^ A. 
definite goodwill towards Indian cotton has been broug^tJ^ into 
existence throughout the industry, and it is m sham con^'^j^st to 
the attitude of mmd towards Indian growths whicn always 
obtained previously A great many muls have made ai^jiustments 
m their processes and even in equipment so as to enalry^^^ to 
use Indm ^?pes to advantage A large number of 1 market 
connections have been opened and Indian cotton has bi ^ brought 
into the foreground of the commeraal arena in a wa'tic ^Juch has 
exceeded the most optunistic expectations of the Con» -muttce All 
this is of comparatively recent growth and its pr^'f -^ctical effect 
should be more far-reaching as time goes on ” an^ 

The value of the work of the Committee ought— j it is 
—to be ^cially apparent m India at the present i^^omentfwhen 
the conflict m the Far East has, as I gather fromVa reports 
m the Press, resulted m exports of Indian cotton japan falling 
to a lower level than any reached for many years p«€tr^5t 

jt 1 

Rubber and Tea 

.-nm> 

My next two instances of co-operation are iOn 50 relevant nor 
so satisfaciOTy They arc not so relevant bc(,nt ,^5^ the ccHiperation 
here is not exclusively within the Empire is intcr^tional 

And they are not so satisfactory because a|er . Conference, one of 
whose objects is to stress increased efficiencyjity production in its 
broadest sense, is here confronted vinth arising out of 

the consequences of the stimulation of that ^roducuon to a pitch 
at which consumption is definitely below il^e i moral to be 

drawn— on which it is not necessary for m^n tl enlarge— is the 

necessity for stimulating consumption not oian throughout the 
Empire but throughout the world The tvj thc^^ comnmditics to 
which I refer arc rubber and tea India, indd, Burma, is a 

party to rcstnction schemes in regard toij of tfeth From the Indian 
point of view it is, however, satisfactory ^te, that, m spite of 

restriction, the export trade m rubber is ^ed p becoming of macasmg 
importance The total quantity of rubbthe exported rose from 
16 2 million pounds, valued at /234,oo^ia, fa^ m i9^3''34 ® 

million pounds, valued at /665,25o, m i93iig by q’be correspond- 
mg figures for exports to me United KmgOit vidi^j^ ^ere 3 3 million 
pounds, valued at ^57,000, and 10 8 milYio most ^ pounds, valued at 
^^238, 950 The workmg of the tea i^trictiTunsh^^jj*^eme has been 
different Exports have been reduced from \ot oni million pounds 
in 1932-33, the peak year, to 302 miUion po»t>ut year, but it 
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should be mentioned that the value of the 269 million pounds 
^TOrtcd mto the Umted Kingdom, far the most important of 
India s customers for tea, m 1935 was milhons more than 
that of the 312 million pounds imported m 1932, so that the 
producer has gamed by restriction And the vigorous propaganda 
earned on m vanous parts of India by the International Tea 
Market Expansion Board has undoubtedly been successful in 
stimulating consumption The balance retamed for consumption 
m India m 1935-36 was estimated at 83 milhon pounds against 
63 million pounds in 1932-33 


Coffee and Jute 

Coffee has recently jomed the list of the commodities in India 
on which a cess is collected under statutory authority and handed 
over to a Committee to be administered m the mterests of the 
trade and mdustry concerned A Coffee Cess Committee has 
been established in India and a Coffee Market Expansion Board 
m London It is, of course, much too early to offer any comment 
on the results of their efforts 

Jute, second only in importance to cotton in the export trade 
of India, IS another crop which furnishes an example of the two- 
fold problem of restriction of production and stimulation of con- 
sumption Smee 1935 the Government of Bengal have made 
strenuous efforts to secure the voluntary restriction of the area 
under jute Those efforts have met with some degree of success 
and, in 1935, the official estimate of outturn was 7 2 milhon bales, 
against 8 5 million bales in 1934 It had increased to 8 7 million 
bales in 1936, but that was some two million bales less than the 
average for the three years 1927-29 Prices reacted to rcstnction, 
and the price of raw jute in 1935, on the whole, showed a marked 
appreciation over that for 1934 On October i last, it was some 
Rs 6 per bale higher than on October i of the two previous years 
and ^ 8^ above that on October i, 1934, but how far that 
is due to restriction and how far to world factors, it would be rash 
to say 

But It IS all to the good that the Indian }ute industry has at last 
wakened up to the dangers resulting from economic nationalism, 
the progress made by competing fabres such as sisal and coir, 
the saentific attempts made to find suitable substitutes, and 
the changes in methods of transport With the assistance of 
Dr S G Barker, the mdustry is now engaged m active examina- 
tion of the problems of keepmg its present markets ummpaired, 
of rccovcnng lost markets, if at all possible, and of establishing 
new ones Agam, at long last, a recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Agnculture has borne fruit and the Government 
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of India have decided to estabhsh a Central Jute Committee on 
the Imes of the Indian Central Cotton Committee to watch over 
the mtcrests of all branches of the trade, from the field to the 
factory The functions of the Committee, like those of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, will include agncultural, techno- 
logical, and economic research, the improvement of crop forecasts 
and statistics, the production, testing, and distribution of im- 
proved seed, enquiries and recommendations relating to banking, 
transport facihties and transport routes, and the improvement of 
maiketing m the interests of the jute industry in India 
Lastly, m this connection, a word should be said about sugar, 
though It is not an export crop In 1929-30 nearly one million 
tons, valued at j[i2 2 milhons, were imported mto India Those 
imports, thanks to the stimulation of production in India caused 
by a very high import duty, imposed ongtnally for revenue and 
maintamed for protective purposes, have practically disappeared, 
as the Fmance Member knows to his cost The progress of the 
mdustry has been far too rapid to be entirely h^thy, and has 
brought with it a new set of problems which will shortly come 
under the purview of the Sugar Committee which it is proposed 
to establish on somewhat the same Imes as the Committees for 
Cotton and Jute Sir John Russell has recommended that this 
Committee should take over the Sugar Research Institute at 
Cawnpore established two or three years ago by the Impenal 
Counal of Agricultural Research 


The Market for Manufactured Goods 

I have commented at some length on the work which is bemg 
done on the various crops m India as I thought it would be of 
mtercst to know something about the efforts which arc bemg 
made in India to improve production m vanous directions and 
also to stimulate consumption I now turn — ^rather late it may be 
thought— to a question of greater mtercst perhaps to many present 
here than those with which I have dealt— the underconsumption 
m India of manufactured goods from other parts of the Empire, 
more especially from this country 1 do so with great reluctance, 
for I am pamfully aware that I am now entering on very difficult 
and controversial ground, all the more so because negotiations 
between His Majesty’s Government m this country and his 
Government m India are still in progress in regard to the con- 
tinuance in some form or other of the Ottawa Agreement As I 
retired from the Government m India in April last, I have had no 
part m those negotiations In the litde I have to say on this 
aspect, I hope it will be quite clear that I am merely expressmg 
my own personal views 
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I have endeavoured to show how the real national income of 
India can be enlarged by increased cffiaency throughout the 
countrvside Increased cffiaency should bring m its tram m- 
creased prospenty and mcrcascd demand for many thmgs at 
present outside tne villager’s ken, better clothmg if not more of 
It— I have often thought that the time has come for economic 
studies of the real needs of the Indian peasantry m regard to 
clothmg— better housing, better samtation, more bicycles, more 
books and newspapers, and the thousand and one luxuries which, 
as what we like to regard as progress advances, become necessities 
A striking example of the way m which demand can spnng up 
has been furnished by the spread of travel by motor bus m India, 
both among the urban and rural population — demand which 
has caused the railway authorities m India considerable searchmgs 
of heart 


Purchasing Power 

In all discussions on Imperial development, one inevitably has 
to return time and again to the quesnon of increased purchasing 
power As to the need for that, mere is general agreement But 
when we come to the ways m whidi mcrcascd purchasmg 
power IS to be secured, then ^^quot homines, tot sententue ” I am 
not an economist and I can only state the position as u strikes me 
bnefly and crudely If the United Kingdom expects India to take 
her manufactured goods, it must contnbute in increasing degree 
to the increase of Indian purchasing power This apphes, though 
not, of course, to the same extent, to the Domimons Greater 
purchases of Indian raw products are only the first step m this 
direction Rapid progress m mdustnalization m India is a fact 
that has to be faced The gospel of self-sufficiency is preached m 
India with as much zeal and as much misdirected enthusiasm as 
It IS in some other countries Its advocates overlook what I 
stressed earher on, the importance of the export market to the 
cultivator They overlook the equally important consideration 
that even if India produced all the manufactured goods she now 
imports, the amount of additional employment that would be 
created would be very small compared with the vast population 
of India 

Take cotton manufactures, for instance, still, m spite of the 
tremendous fall m recent years, much the most important of 
India’s imports The best estimates available place the total 
amount of cotton piece goods available for consumption m India m 
1913-14 at 5,280 million yards, of which 3,130 million yards were 
supphed by imports, 1,080 milhon yards by Indian mills, and 
1,070 million yards by handlooms In 1935-36, the total available 
for consumption m India had increased to 6,130 milhon yards. 
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of which only 970 million yards were supplied by imports, 
whereas the amount supphed by handlooms had mereased to 
1,660 milhon yards and that supphed by Indian mills had-^ 
Lancashire knows only too well — gone up to 3,500 milhon yards 
But the number of those employed m the cotton milk haa only 
mcreased by about 200,000 

If India were to manufacture all the cotton goods she now 
imports, that would only mean an addition to the number of 
those at present employed m the cotton mills of less than 100,000 
If the imports were replaced by handloom products, as both they 
and mill ju-oducts may well be to some extent now that half a 
dozen Provmaal Governments are stout protagonists for the use 
of Khaddar, the number would, of course, be much latter, but, 
even so, it would be a drop in the ocean compared with the 
milhons who arc added to Indiak population every year There 
IS one pomt about these figures on which this is perhaps the best 
place to comment The average consumption of cloth per head 
m India in 1913-14 was 16 50 yards In 1935-36 it was 16 57 yards 
It varied, of course, m the mtcrval, the lowest figure reached 
bemg II 81 yards m 1921-22 in the penod of very high prices after 
the W^ar The highest figure reached was 16 70 yards in 1932^33 
I should not like to hazard a guess as to the extent to which it 
has been desirable that it should be exceeded We have even less 
data about India’s real needs m regard to clothmg than we have 
about those in regard to diet As I suggested at an earlier stage, 
they might well form the subject of some of those economic 
enquiries which are hclpmg to supply the lacunae in our 
information 


Industrialisation 

To revert to the pomt I was endeavouring to make The Indian 
Fiscal Commission did not attach overwhelming importance to 
the effect of mdustnes in drawing any surplus population from 
the land Their view was, “ Even 5 the development of mdustnes 
in the near future is very rapid, the population withdrawn from 
the land will be but a small proportion ” But that 1$ no argument 
agamst mdustnahsation, and there are very strong arguments m 
Its favour—^ways provided that it can be accomphshed without 
the evils which some mdustnal centres m India have only too 
faithfully a^ied from their Western proto^pes As I see them — 
I may perhaps be forgiven for repeating what I said m India last 
year — mey arc that the diversification consequent on an advance 
of mdustnahsation will render the minomic life of the country 
less precanous than if it depends on agnculture alone, that the 
capital of the country will be made more mobile by omwtumtics 
of mdustnal mvestment, diat a higher standard of life m the 
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industrial centres will exert some mflucncc m gradually raising 
the standard of life m the countryside and, lastly, that mdustnd 
enterprise will have the effect of quickening imtiativc and 
practical mtelhgence and thereby of contnbuting certain new and 
valuable elements to the national character 
Argument or no argument, mdustnalisation m India is pro- 
ceeding apace and must be recognized as mcvitable The last 
report of die India Stores Dqiartmcnt, the Government of India’s 
purchasing agency, gives a lengthy hk of articles to which attain 
tion was speaally devoted dunng the year m order to develop 
their manufacture in India and their utilization m preference to 
imported ardcles Among them were carnage and wagon fittmgs, 
wagons, enamelled plates and mouldings, irrigation pumps, hum- 
cane lanterns, elcctnc lamps, police whisues, and silver-grey 
flannel Gone are the days, if mdeed they ever existed, when it 
was possible for this country, or any other, to dictate to India 
what form her industrialization should take That beuig so, it 
follows, I thmk, that the second step to be taken by this country 
to improve the purchasmg power of India so that that country 
may teke more of her highly specialised manufactured goods is 
to purchase certam classes of Indian manufactured goods of a less 
specialised character and to mamtain the large free market in this 
coimtry for those goods I cannot but think that, unless one 
takes a very short view, this is a step which it is m the widest 
interests of British manufacturers and consumers generally to 
take There are certam manufactures for which India has speaal 
advantages, certain classes of cotton goods, )utc goods, carpets, 
leather, both finished and unfinished, to mention only a few of 
the more important Unpleasant as it may be, it would be very 
unwise to fail to recogmzc that the centre ot gravity of the world’s 
textile mdustry is moving steadily East, and though this fact jruy 
call for more rcplannmg in the British textile mdustnes, it offers 
some countervailmg advantages to manufacturers of machinery, 
chemical manufacturers, and a large number of other highly 
speaalised mdustries 


Trade Agreements 

Tmie docs not permit me to do more than make a passmg 
reference to the dangers of the excessive development of bilatcrm 
trade agreements from the pomt of view of a country such as 
India, whose position as a negotiating country is weakened by the 
fact that at present she lives mainly by the export of raw matcnals 
and foodstuffs and normally has to export more than she imports 
They were discussed at great length last year m the Indian L^isla- 
tive Assembly and I will not repeat the arguments made by 
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speakers on the Govemment benches ^;amst those members of 
me Opposition who held that India should scrap all her esastmg 
trade tre^s and start with a clean slate But 1 should like to 
recall the wording of the onginal resolution passed by the Ottawa 
Conference, which ran as follows • ** The naticms of the Bnti^ 
Commonwealth having entered mto certam agreements widi one 
another for the extension of Imperial trade by means of reaprocal 
preferential tariffs, this Conference takes note of those agreements 
and records its conviction 

“ That by the lowermg or removal of bamers among themselves 
provided for m those agreements, the flow of trade between the 
vanous countnes of the Empire will be faahtated, and that by 
the consequent increase of purchasmg power of their peoples, the 
trade of the world will also be stimmated and mcrea^ 

“ Further, that this Conference regards the conclusion of these 
agreements as a step forward which should, m the future, tend 
to further progress m the same direction and which will utilize 
protective duties to ensure that the resources and industries of the 
Empire are developed on sound economic lines ” 

It follows, therefore, that it was the avowed aim of the Govern- 
ment of the Umted Kingdom so to develop its pohey of Impcnal 
Preference that it would lead to freer trade within the Empire 
and thus eventually to freer trade withm the world m general 
That policy m so far — ^and this is an important qualification — as 
It was consistent with the protection of Bntish mdustnes has been 
pursued smee Ottawa Tins has been possible for the Umted 
Kingdom because it was so long a Free Trade country and is still, 
m essence, a country of low tariffs m which direct taxation is hig^ 
and indirect taxation, except for a few special articles of great 
importance, such as tea and tobacco, comparatively low, so that 
Customs revenue is relatively unimportant The problem, as we 
know to our cost; is very different m India If bilateral agree- 
ments are to assist the development of world trade as well as of 
Empire trade, it seems to follow that tariff preferences should not 
be sought on imports which are extremely important to non- 
Empirc countnes and discrimination agamst which might lead 
to trade dislocation and the raismg or consolidation of bamers 
against trade Trade agreements and tariff preferences by them- 
sdves do not ensure mcrcased consumption and, whilst Empire 
sentiment cannot and should not be ignored, even more im- 
portance should, I think, be extended to serious studies of needs 
of consuming countnes and the abihties of producing countries 
It IS, I am sure, unnecessary to develop this pomt further for an 
audience such as this I would only refer once again, as an 
example of what I have in mind, to the work of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee in co-operation with the Lancashire 
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Indian Cotton Comimttec and, more recently, of the Indian 
Coffee Marketing Expansion Board in London, a branch of the 
Indian Coffee Cess Committee m India 

It IS, I think, of great significance diat the present Conference 
should be almost comadent with the appointment of an emment 
economist, Professor Gregory, to assist the Government of India 
in workmg out the problems which are engaging the attention of 
this Conference 

My subject has been $0 vast that I have only been able to dwdl 
on a few points and have been compelled to omit many of very 
great importance I ought, I know, to have said something sdxiut 
me possibihties of further large imgation works in India, about 
the Marketing Surveys which it is hoped will lead to marked 
improvements in the condition m whi^ some of India’s major 
crops are marketed, about the co-operative movement, once so 
full of promise, but the fire of which has died down, though the 
embers are still capable of bemg fanned mto a flame at which the 
Indian peasantry can warm its hands, if not its whole body, about 
many other subjects May I stress once agam, m conclusion, that 
India’s contnbution to an mcreasc m Empire prosperity can only 
be secured by concerted, strenuous, and sustainea effort to raise 
the standard of hving m the Indian village* 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE SUGAR 
INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

Bt Y N, SUKIHANKAR 

In order to appreciate correctly the present position of si^^ar 
industry m Inata, it is necessary to remember that there arc four 
different mtcrests mtimately concerned m it— the cultivator, 
the manufacturer, the trader, and the consumer Over and above 
these four mtcrests, there is a fifth one— viz , the State, whidi has 
made the present position of the industry possible by its effective 
pohey of protection and which has to sec that there is no undue 
confiict m the aims of the other four mtcrests and that they arc 
properly reconciled It has to be remembered that the State m- 
cludes not only the Central Government but also the Provmcial 
Governments, which, as a result of the recent constitutional 
changes, now enjoy a higher status and a greater measure of m- 
dependence of the Centre than they did m the past 
Only a few figures arc necessary to show the remarkable expan- 
sion which has taken place m the sugar mdustry m India m recent 
years One hundred and thirty-seven cane factones worked durmg 
1935-36, the latest year for which statistical and other information 
IS complete The total production of sugar direct horn cane 
amounted to 912,000 tons durmg the 1935-36 season, as agamst 
578,115 tons m 1934-35 Thus over one season the mcrcase of 
production of sugar direct from cane has been approximately 
58 per cent The immediate causes of this large production m 
1935-36 were partly tcchmcal and partly climatic the workmg 
capaaty of many factones has improved, factones were able to 
obtam full supplies of cane throughout the season owing to a 
healthy crop and extended cultivation, thirdly, owmg to well- 
distnbuted wmter rams and absence of pests, the factories were 
able to prolong their crushmg season and obtam a higher recovery 
of sugar But these are only temporary causes which could operate 
only m a particularly fortunate season, and the reasons for the 
remarkable progress achieved by the mdustry dunng the last five 
years or so must be sought for elsewhere It will be observed that 
m 1931-32 the number of factones produang sugar direct from 
cane was only 32 It was early m 1931 that the Tanff Board com- 
pleted Its enquiry mto the then existmg condition of the sugar 
mdustry and recommended it for {Ht>tection Government 
accepted this recommendation and imposed, by the Sugar Industry 
Protection Act, 1932, a protective duty whi^ now amounts to 
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Rs. 9/4/- per cwt , being made up of Rs 7/4/- per cwt duty on 
foreign sugar and Rs 2 per cwt excise imposed on sugar produced 
m factories m British India and either issued out of or used withm 
such factoncs 

It IS the stimulus given by protection that is the primary cause 
of expansion of the sugar mdustry m India Next is the tecfamcal 
improvement that is takmg place steadily m the factoncs It is 
mteresting to note that m 1935-36 India imported sugar machinery 
valued at about Rs 66 lakhs (approximately ^495,000) From the 
Umted Kmgdom alone India imported sugar machinery worth 
about half a crorc of rupees CCs^^ooo) In 1932-33 me total 
imports of sugar machmery were valued at about Rs crores, 
in 1933-34 a httlc under Rs 3^ crores, and m 1934-35 a httle over a 
crorc of rupees, the number of factoncs in these years were 57, 112, 
and 130 respectively From the dcclmc which has taken place 
in these imports over the last four years it would appear as if the 
existing factories have cither obtained the necessary machinery 
for their present requirements or are refraimng at present from 
embarkmg on more capital expenditure There has been, how- 
ever, an mcrease m the value of the imports of sugar machinery 
m 1936-37 and they have gone up to Rs 95 lakhs, the Umted King- 
dom and Germany supplymg machinery worth Rs 68^ lakhs and 
12 lakhs respectively, as against Rs 50 lakhs and Rs ii lakhs m 

1935-36 

The number of sugar factoncs operating in 1936-37 is ia6, 
as gainst 137 m the previous season Anomer indication of the 
technical improvement is given by the mcrease m the recovery 
of sugar from cane This average is steadily mcreasmg In 
1935-36 the highest recovery for the season was ii 34 per cent , 
as against ii 10 per cent durmg the previous season Even the 
mmiiniim percentage for 1935-36 — viz*, 6 59 per cent, is appreci 
ably higher than that for 1934-355 which was 5 per cent The 
average aU-India figure — t c , the ratio of total sugar made to total 
cane crushed, has risen from 8 66 per cent in 1934-35 to 9 29 per 
cent m 1935-36 This improvement, happily, is not ccMifined to 
a few select factones, but is fairly widespread, as an examination 
of the figures shows In Bombay the majority of factones worked 
to a recovery figure of 10 per cent and over, in the United 
Provinces to 9 per cent and over, and m Bihar and Onssa to 
8 p^ cent and over 

third factor responsible for the expansion of sugar mdustry 
IS the steady mcrease m the cultivation of improved varieties of 
sugar-cane Out of the total area of 4,022,000 acres under sugar- 
canc, 3,071,000 acres, or 74 per cent, represent the area under 
improved vanetics of cane As the sugar industry has shown the 
greatest expansion m the Provmces of the Umted Provinces and 
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Bihar, it is also m these two Provinces that the improved vancties 
of sugar-cane find an increasing use The research work on 
problems connected with sugar-cane breeding is proceeding apace 
in the Impenal Sugar-cane Station at Coimbatore and also at other 
provincial centres under the ausjHccs of the Provincial Govern- 
ments The problem of dcvclopmg mto hybnd cane varieties 
qualities hkc ‘^vigour of growth,” “ earhness,” and “ good habit ” 
IS bemg successfidly studied at Coimbatore A successful variety 
has not only to be “ early,” but must combme with “ carhness ^ 
satisfactory tonnage ” The question of satisfactory sugar values 
IS therefore stressed m the erocrimcntal programme at Coimba- 
tore. Similarly, “late canes” are desirable from the pomt of 
view of extending the crushmg season and work is proceeding on 
cvolvmg a “late” vanety wmch will be suffiacntly strong to 
withstand the severe conditions in Northern India without show- 
ing any deterioration m quahty At the si^far-canc research station, 
Muzaffarnagar, Umted Provmccs, apart from experiments con- 
ducted to examme ihc manunal and oiltural requirements of cane, 
entomological studies are being earned out Detailed studies in 
the pnnc^l sugar-cane insect pests are being conducted with the 
help of fmancial giants received from the Impenal Council of 
Agncultural Research 

Having referred to the agncultural and manufacturing aspects 
of the recent developments m the sugar mdustry, it is time to 
take up trade and other aspects The inevitable result of the 
expansion of the sugar industry behmd tanifs in India was bound 
to be a dedme m the imports of foreign sugar In the last five 
jrcars or so the dcclme h^ been very severe In 1931-32 India 
imported 516,000 tons of foreign sugar, valued at approximately 
Rs 6 crorcs In 1935-36 the imports amounted to 201,000 tons, 
valued at Rs i crore and 91 lakhs, thus having diminished m 
quantity to less than half and m value less than a third of what 
they were five years back In 1936-37 there was a further sharp 
dechne in the imports of foreign sugar, amountmg to 23,000 tons 
valued at R& 24 lakhs The seventy of the rate of dechne becomes 
all the more apparent when it is remembered that m I9i3'i4 India 
imported 803,000 tons of foreign sugar, valued at a httlc over 
Rs 14 cn»res It will thus be seen that the locally manufactured 
sugar 15 gradually displacu^ the foreign sugar The total 

Q uantities of sugar available mr consumption, after allowing for 
le exports and re-exports by land and sea, amounted to 1,059,000 
tons in 1936-37, as against 1,015,000 tons m 1935-36 The figures 
for the three previous years have been 926,000 tons m I932r33, 
932,000 tons in 1933-34, and 932,000 tons in 1934-35 Thus Stc 
net quantity avail^le for assumption has increasi^ only slightly 
dunng the last five years It is interesting to note that the “ mitial 
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stocks , the stocks at the bqginnmg of the seascKi— have gone 

down fn>m 157,862 tons m i93i'32 to 22,373 tons m 1935-36 The 
closing sto(^ ” — i € , stocks at the end of the season— have gone 
down during this penod from 67,878 tons to 40,057 tons m 
I935-’36 These figures, of course, represent the stocks at the mam 
Bntish pwts The “ closmg stocks,” however, show an appreaable 
mopease when compared with the three previous years, when they 
amounted to 22,316, 25,350, and 22,373 tons respectively 

It will be seen from the declining unports of foreign sugar that 
India IS on a fair way to bemg s&-sufEcicnt Actually for the 
first tune m 1935-36 total production of white sugar — 1 e , sugar 
made directly from cane and refined from “ gur,” together with 
the sugar manufactured by “khandsan” concerns — exceeded a 
nullion tons At the commencement of the 1936-37 season the 
stocks of sugar with the factones as well as at the pnncipal ports 
amounted to 143,684 tons, or roughly 13 per cent of the previous 
season’s production The estimated production during 1936-37 
season also exceeds a milhon tons 

It wdl therefore be appreaated that if “ stagnation ” is to be 
avoided m the sugar market, steps mustbe taken to see that * * stocks ” 
do not go on accumulatmg and are disposed of m a systematic 
manner Several suggestions have been made as to now this 
should be achieved Reduction m thepnee of “cane” and reduction 
m the railway freights so as to bring about a reduction m the price 
of the finished article with a view to stimulate the demand for it, 
rationalization of production, orgamzation of mternal marketmg, 
and findmg export markets for the surplus stock, are some of the 
suggested remedies 

Last April the Governments of the Umted Provmces and Bihar 
made certam alterations m the Sugar<ane (Minimum Prices) 
Rules, so as to adjust the sugar<ane prices to the falhng prices of 
sugar, but beyond such adjustment it is not feasible to expect any 
absolute reduction in the pnee of cane which the sugar factones 
have to pay It is the avowed pohey of the Governments m these 
two Provmces that the cultivator gets a fair pnee for the cane In 
fact, accordmg to a recendy pubhshed notification, the Government 
of the Umted Provmces have amended the sugar-cane rules again 
so as to raise the mmimum pnee to 5 annas 3 pies per maund 
Dunng the 1936-37 season (November to June) it fluctuated be- 
tween 3 annas 3 pies per maund and 4 annas 9 pies per maund m 
the Umted Provmces and 3 annas and 4 annas 9 pies per maund 
m Bihar It has to be remembered that sugar-cane, like cotton 
and jute, is a “ cash crop that is to say, its chief attraction to 
the cultivator is the return it brmgs m money. Should its re- 
muncrativcness be scnously or permanendy reduced, the area 
under sugar-cane is almost certam to be curtailed m course 
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of tune Moreover, with the unprovement m world pnees of 
most agricultural products the cultivator might, even wimout the 
discouragement of lower minimum cane prices, turn to other crops 
like wheat, which arc becoming more remunerative What the 
sugar factoncs want is an abundance of cane crop with low pnees, 
and a scaraty rcsultmg from the cultivators taking to some other 
crop will have exactly the opposite effect 

Some reduction m the railway fraghts has already been brought 
about and should to that extent help to case the marketing 
difficulties But It IS obvious that any drastic reduction m the 
railway freights cannot be looked for There is no reason why 
one particular mdustry should receive special treatment from the 
railway authorities without evokmg a demand for similar treat- 
ment from other mdustnes 

Rationahzation of production and properly organized internal 
markets perhaps offer the greatest scope for solvmg the difficulties 
confronting the sugar mdustry at the present moment There is 
no doubt mat m the affluent get nch qmck ” days following the 
grant of protection m the sugar mdustry factories were put up m 
a haphazard manner, and it may well be that some of the weaker 
vessels will have to he eliminated before the production could be 
rationalized It will also be agreed that cut-throat competition 
amongst the sellers, which can only depress the sugar market, is 
undesirable There should be some orgamzation capable of hold- 
ing the sugar stocks for some length of time and relca^mg them 
m an orderly manner The AU-India Sugar Synd«:ate, Ltd , 
which was formed m July, 1937, holds out, therefore, a promise 
of great possibilities and its career will be watched with mterest 
It hdn started with a view “ to improve the tone ot the sugar 
market by regulated sales,” and it has commenced work by takmg 
over from its members their entire unsold stocks of sugax produced 
in the season The Syndicate proposed to sell them on a regulated 
basis and at rates specified by itself It is stated tliat the Syndicate 
was able to enlist me co-operation of about 95 factones, including 
almost all the important manufacturmg mterests and representing 
about 90 per cent of the total stocks of unsold sugar widi manu- 
facturers m the country 

While rationalized production and r^;ulatcd sales are objectives 
worth working for, it cannot be doubts that any undue raismg 
of sugar prices will senously affect consumption In tJe case of 
sugar, as of all other commodities, the Indian market 11 a ** pnee 
market,” whose requirements arc a “ good quahty ” and “ reason- 
able prices,” and it sets about equal store by both thae require- 
ments, with the balance perhaps tipped in favour of “.casonablc 
prices ” It IS satisfactory to note that the sugar pioduccd m 
1936-37 season is of an improved quahty, and high-gradesugar, be- 
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iDg less liable to deterioration m storage, is being taken delivery of 
more readily While some Indian sugars compare favourably 
with the supenor Java white sugar, it is &t that there is still room 
for UMrovement m the colour of Indian sugar It should not 
be difficult to remove these defects with the use of more efiiaent 
machmery It is also desirable that the factories should concentrate 
on the particular grade m which they have attamed excellence 
rather than disperse their efforts on a vanety of grades. 

There are two other features of the internal sugar market which 
are worth noticmg In spite of the mcreasmg production of 
white sugar, it has not been able to replace the production of 
“ gur ” In fact the net production of “ gur ’* has steadily mcreased 
from 1,235,000 tons m 1930-31 to 2,258,000 tons m 1935-36 By 
“net production” is meant the amount of “gur” actually produced 
and consumed m the form of “ gur ” On account of its (ffieapness 
and Its dietary values, it is a popular article of food in villages and 
with agncultural, labouring, and other poorer classes Sugar is 
consumed only m urban centres and by more well-to-do classes, and 
It is doubtful if It will ever succeed m replacmg “ gur ” Another 
feature of the Indian sugar market is that there is not the same 
sort of demand for sugar for confectionery as there is m European 
countries There are no articles of Indian confectionery which 
enjoy the universal populanty that chocolates and toffees do, for 
instance, m European countries Indian confectionery, therefore, 
does not set up a steady and effective demand for sugar It is, 
however, to be hoped that progress in the ca nnin g industry may 
set up some kmd of demand for sugar 
Any serious rise m the price of sugar is therefore bound to affect 
adversely its consumption So far the consumer has not done so 
badly In 1935-36 Cawnpore special, a well-known grade of sugar 
refined from “ gur,” generally varied between Rs 8/10/- and Rs 9 
per maund, the highest price attamed bemg Rs 9/3/- per maund 
for a month or two Prices of marhowrah crystal No i, which 
IS a typical first-grade sugar manufactured by Indian mills, ranged 
between Rs 8/9/- and Rs 9/4/- per maund, whereas ready Java 
white sugar m Bombay ranged between Rs 9/14/- per maund and 
Rs 10 per maund The prices quoted are of course on a factory 
basis The latest available quotations show a further declme in 
the prices of Indian sugar Thus on October 29, 1937, the pnee of 
marhowrah crystal No i was, ex factory, Rs 6/14/- per maund, 
as agamst Rs. 8/8/- the same day the previous year 
With the deasion of the Government of India to ratify the 
Sugar Agreement and to undertake not to export sugar by sea for 
a penod of five years except to Burma, the question of finding 
markets overseas fca: Indian sugar m the immediate future be- 
comes only of academic importance But actually the gap between 
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the production costs m India today and those m great exporting 
countnes hke Java and Cuba is so wide that India could not 
possibly )>e able to put her sugar the world market at economic 
prices without some measure of Government assistance or 
preferential aids from the importmg markets There is no ground 
for beUcvmg that this gap will Sways remam as wide, but it 
will take some time before it can be reduced In the meantime, 
India’s decision to ratify the Sugar Agreement is expected to give 
stability to the mternational sugar market The condition of that 
market has been far from healthy m recent years, but with 
assurance of stability and order resulting from tne International 
Agreement to mamtam a reasonable balance between the supply 
and demand it is to be hoped that the world market will improve 
once agam and tie producers all the world over will be freed from 
some of their difficulties, which were mainly due to a lack of 
certamty regardmg the world production and lack of co-ordination 
among the sugar pokaes of different countries The Indian sugar 
industry can profitably utilize the next five years m setting its 
house m order The Tanff Board which has been appomted 
accordmg to the Government of India Resolution dated March 27, 
^937> ^ examine the measure of protection now enjoyed by the 
sugar mdustry and to report whether it is necessary to continue 
protection to this extent^ or to a greater or lesser extent, will no 
doubt enquire fully into the condition of the mdustry It nught 
have s<Huething to say about the present difficulties of the sugar 
mdustry and how best they could be met The report might well 
prove a source of useful mformation by which the mdustry could 
direct Its future efforts Should any improvement take place m 
the world market at the end of five years as a result of the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, the Indian sugar mdustry should be m 
readmess to take advantage of it 



AVIATION IN DUTCH AND AUSTRALIAN 
NEW GUINEA 


Br Dr W C EIlein 

(Mining Engineer, Secretary of the New Guinea Committee, The Hague ) 

The following is a summary of a more detailed publication that 
will be pubhshed by Mr de Ruyter van Stevemnck* and the 
wnter in the course of 1938, in the Dutch language, as a chapter 
of the economical handbook entitled New Guinea^ edited by the 
Moluccan Institute at Amsterdam under the supervision of the 
wnter + As m Dutch New Guinea various exploration cam- 
paigns have started on a very large scale and, for example, aenal 
photography for topographical and geological survey has covered 
about 40,000 square miles, we may say that m a few respects we 
are now no longer behmd the Australian part, though this portion 
remams ahead as regards admimstration, exports, etc By 
publishing m the Asiatic Review some facts and views about the 
development workj (m this case by means of aviation) on the 
Dutch side, we also hope to contribute to an exchange of mforma- 
tion regardmg both New Gumeas The mtercst for this exchange 
and the belief in its usefulness (the latter also for the Australians, 
although more advanced m many respects, as stated above, on 
their half of the island) has to be stimulated on both sides 

As to the mterest of the Dutch for the progress m Austrahan 
New Gumea, the trip which the author made to that country m 
1935 on behalf of the New Gumea Committee has brought about 
good results, which could be obtamed all the more easily as the 
Austrahan authorities and pnvate persons were very kind and 
helpful 

With regard to the spreadmg of knowledge about Dutch New 

• Captain de Ruyter van Sleveninck (the leader of the air-survcy of 
Netherlands New Guinea), who rcccndy returned from New Gumea, was 
kmd enough to look through the manuscript before its dispatch 

f Volumes I and II mve appeared (publisher De Bussy, Rokm 58, 
Amsterdam, price of each fr 750), and Volume III wiU soon appear 
Most of the articles in the book are followed by English summaries and 
some maps have English legends Every article deals equally with Dutch 
and Austrahan New Guinea, and many of the writers have personal know- 
ledge of local conditions Among die economical chapters we may mention 
agriculture, mining, marine products, trade, shipping, and aviation They 
are all contamed in Volume 11 , except aviation, which appears in 
Volume HI 

t Including numerous photographs supphed by the courtesy of the 
Netherlands New Gumea Petrokum Co (partly aerial photographs taken 
from 4, OCX) m = 13,300 feet) 
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Guinea in Australia the language forms a serious obstacle, as many 
publications — e g , about expeditions, scientific results, and medical 
work— are m Dutch Therefore the New Giunea Committee in- 
tends to {^‘omote the pubhcation of Dutch opmions and projects 
and achievements m rdation to Dutch New Gumca m the Enghsh 
language 

In co-operation with the writer, Captam dc Ruyter van Stevemnek 
describes m the above-mentioned Dutch article the pnnaples and 
methods of aenal photography ^ emphasizmg the usefulness of 
stereoscopic photographs, coloured filters, pan^omatic films, etc , 
and explammg how, by means of air-tnangulation, more accurate 
maps can be obtamed than by simply pasting the photos together 
to mosaics 

Mr de R van Stevemnek was the leader of the aerial survey 
of the K N I L M -Company (Royal Netherlands Indies Airways), 
workmg under a contract for the Netherland New Guinea 
Petroleum Co , that obtamed a ten-milhon ha concession for oil 
The staff consisted of 32 Europeans and numerous Asiatics Six 
of the Europeans were pilots. 

The objects of atr-survey — ^a term which is used here for ex- 
plorations from the air m the widest sense — arc discussed by the 
writer m the same article Up till now surveys, mosdy in the 
form of military and scientific expeditions, have cost m Dutch 
New Gumea about ten milhon florms To brmg the results 
obtamed for these ten milhons m such a form as is required for 
economic e^mloitation and Government penetration, the expendi- 
ture of another ten million flonns will certainly be necessary (Ji 
Austrahan = about seven florms) We are convinced, however, 
that every few hundreds of thousands of flonns spent on air- 
survey will save as many millions on the future surface expeditions 
that are sdJl required Everything is seen from the air, we de- 
tect which arc the most important areas m the litde-known m- 
tenor, also we discover the fcst routes to reach them* and those 
leadmg from one area to another One can thus avoid the some- 
times not very high but absolutely impassable hummocky hme- 
stonct ndges that nearly brought disaster to the recent Hides- 
O’Malley expedition m the unknown intcnor of Papua (1935) 
One can also sec pretty well which valleys are wide or dry 
easily passable, and where they are V-shaped and full of rapids 
and waterfalls, or even suddenly disappear owmg to absorption of 
their waters m limestone If mountains have to be crossed one 

* So did, for instance, Dr A Coiijn, when ascending Mt Carstensz 
in the end of 1936, where he had to chmb 15,000 feet over a mstance of about 
twenty miles Air-survey showed him the best route of access 

t The American scientist Archbold, flym^ over them in Papua near 
Mt I^nard Murray, called them ‘‘ haycock-limestones ** 
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Jk 

Bees where the passes arc lowest, which remained unknown in 
the ease of the Snow mountains, notwithstanding the numerous 
expeditions, m grassy or rocky areas one can easily recognize on 
big-^ale photographs the small footpaths of the natives I saw 
this myself m Australian New Gumea, moreover, patches of thin 
jungle m the midst of thick and grassy portions can be located, 
they facihtate travellmg if such air-survey data are known and 
perused 

Last, but not least, one can observe the places contaimng pecula- 
tion and their cultivated areas, which can eventually be us^ to 
r^lemsh the supphes of land-parties. If certam valleys, probably 
af^ much flying to and fro over a series of adjoining water- 
courses, arc definitely selected as an expedition-route, a few 
oblique photos mstead of numerous vertical ones, whi^h are more 
expensive, though preferable, will be of great help to subsequent 
surface-explorers If they arc well made, the leader probably can 
mark each evening m his camp his location on such photos and 
study on them the difficulties for the next day in me way of 
rapids, waterfalls, steep cliffs, nigged limestones, sharp ndges, etc 

We can subdivide the aenal observations mto the foTlowmg 
groups and probably all these groups will be tried out on the 
Dutoi side 

I Mining — If mines arc located, the best course of future roads 
to reach them can be studied In the exploration phase m the 
Snow mountam gold concessions, a rough oudme of the geology 
can be obtamed, and if big areas are purdy sedimentary, tms may 
be defimtdy determmed For gold-washmg purposes the ex- 
plorers look for valleys with a wide stretch of alluvials and not 
for V-shaped valleys, this is all easily discermble from the air 
Moreover, the best sites for small au^ohary landmg-grounds can 
be selected, especially in grass-covered areas, which are plentiful 
on the north slope of Mt Wilhelmina If there is one means 
to make land-parties cheaper and more mobile it is the replenish- 
ment of their food through the air, that the big Dutch expeditions, 
especially those north of the Snow mountains, required between 
two and four hundred persons was mainly owing to the necessity 
of carrymg supplies for many months and making base camps, etc , 
havmg regard to the lack of knowledge of the strength of the 
population to be encountered and the abundance of their food 

Also messages, maps, tools, artidcs for barter, arms, and police* 
or soldiers, and also side people can be conveyed immediatdy 
through the air Prehminary aerodrome construction may not 
be necessary if a lake can be located m the centre of the unknown 


• Recently a party of the abov^menuoned oil company on Bloemen River 
(south coast) was seriously menaced by six hundr^ natives Ten armed 
constables were sent at once by means of a Sikorsky ’plane to assist diem 
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area * Food, messages, and arms can be dropped wliere landings 
grounds arc lackmg + For a good air-survey it is essential that 
the persons m the ’plane co-operate well and each have their own 
place and task and make their own mmute dianes (logs), as a 
rule, the observations are then ten tunes as valuable as m the case 
of haphazard flymg round by a large number of people The 
same persons that later on cany out the land-survey have to man 
the ’plane and only after some rour or five flights can the full bene- 
fit or useful awperation be obtamed Dr Cohjn and Mr Arch- 
bold, of the Amcncan Museum of Natural History, both adopted 
this system, the former around Mt Carstensz, m 1936, the latter 
m West Papua m 1935 

In the case of the gold exploration^: that is lust now bemg 
started, the above remarks concerning topo^aphical data to 
obtam^ by cursory air-survey will hold goo^ the oil explorers of 
the Netherlands New Gumea Petroleum Company follow another 
air-survey method In their case a systematic map 1-40,000 is 
photographed from the air at the constant altitude of 14,000 feet 
The whole area of their hcencc (which is to be converted later 
mto smaller concessions) is thus mapped on this scale, and out of 
the photos a remgh fragmentary geological 1-40,000 mainly 
structural map, as well as an accurate topographical map, 1$ ol> 
tamed The former, of course, has to completed where soft 
rocks, due to lack of any clear erosion forms, do not mdicate strike 
or dip of the strata and also m alluvial or landslide areas 

2 Forests, including Sago Agricultural Areas — On the 
photos d:>tamed in Dutch New Gumea one can distinguish be- 
tween dry forests and those growmg on swampy or often m- 
undated ground, even if the latter is dry at the time of survey 
The most useful trees — i e , gum-copal trees and sago-palms — can 
often be detected Itmay beSiatthefuturcexpcncnceofair-^urvcy 
by the forestry officers m Dutch New Gumea§ will lead to far 

* Recently the navy pilot Wissel discovered the Wissel lake in the 
unknown portion of me west part of the Snow mountains It measures 
10 miles m length and has an elevation of 6,000 feet A navy Fokker T4 
'plane landed on lU South of lake there are two others, one of which 
a kz^th of 5 miles The whole lake area is well populated 

t A H Cohjn, Director of the Dutch New Guinea Petroleum Co, 
climbed the summit of the snow-capped Mt. Carstensz (5,040 m 16,800 
feet) m one and a half months Ihis was possible (i) thanks to the use of 
air-survey to locate the most suitable valley to approach it and durme which 
twenty-five obh^ue photographs were ma^, (2) by throwmg food &wn to 
pre-arrang^ points by means of the Sikorsky ’plane (type S ^C), which 
was very generously made available for dus purpose by the Dutch New 
Guinea Petroleum Co 

t To be earned out m a plot of 6 million hectares (about 25,000 square 
miles) by a Dutdi-Bntish group (Billiton Co, Erdmann and Sid^en, 
OroviHc Gold Drc^^g Co , Ltd , etc ) 

S The first one, ^ Salvia, recently arrived in Manokwan 
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finore observatLOQs frota the air bein^ possible, as their expenences 
will pnAiably be cnlai^ during the tot months of flying, study- 
ing the photos, and comparing die results of photos afterward 
with observations on the gxound Rough boundanes of forest 
leases to be apphed for can be drawn for gum-copal, sago, or man- 
grove nght away on the mosaics of the ^lotos Captam Kmt, of 
me Topographical Service of the Dutch East Indies, has more ex- 
perience m unravelling the forestry data on acnal photos than any- 
body else, and has pubhshed his results m various papers (however, 
<mly m the Dutch language) 

Areas for agriculture can also be provisionally located from the 
air If one wonders how, it has only to be remembered that— » 
e g , m Yolcamc areas where the fertility may be supposed to be 
sumaent— the most suitable areas are tnose which arc not steep, 
nor dissected by numerous deep valleys, and not full of patches 
of bare rock, but well covered with soil * This holds good m 
many parts of the certainly not unfertile basaltic areas south and 
south-west of Manokwari and of the andesitic areas along the 
whole of the north coast west of Manokwan In plains, as stated 
above, the dry portions mdicated by dryland-forest can be located, 
and this is important if one realizes how many plams have been 
described as entirely marshy because the small portions seen from 
them near rivers or sea or lakes were swampy Also many a 
plantation has been laid out where later on inundations occurred 
and showed that a wrong site had been selected f 

Air-survey for the Benefit of the Administration, Missions, 
ETC , AND FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, AERODROMES, ETC 

It Will be clear from the above that the question, thickly, 
thinly, or not populated at all, can be solved by air-survey for 
many unknown portions of both Australian and Dutch New 
Gmnea, and the first of the two countries has shown brilliant 
examples of actual air-survey by Government and compames that 
disclosed the populations The xmcxpectcd discovencs that were 
made are too w^ known to need repetition in detail for Bntish 
readers, and their descnption is, moreover, available m books I 
might refer here to the lectures delivered by Leahy Brothers, by 
Mr Hides, and Mr Taylor, and to the publications by E W P 
Chinnery, Mr Spinks, etc 

In the temtory of New Gmnea the gold exploration flights 
were mosdy the first that were undertaken, and the Government 

* The search for similar portions of land on the volcanic island of 
Halmahera east of Celebes was earned out in this way by the Dutch Naval 
Air Force on behalf of the Handelsvereeniging (Trading Co ) “Amstjcrdam,” 
a big Dutch agricultural firm 

t This happened with cotton land near Merauke 
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was induced to follow quickly on account of attacks made on 
exploration parties In that case both peaceful and hostile popuia- 
tions, and even the location of atta^ed exploratum parties of 
Europeans which had lost contact with their bases> were deter- 
mine from the air 

At the same time the site of a temporary aerodrome was selected 
near the base chosen for a tempe^ary or permanent Government 
post that was to protect the parties Cbinnery^s papers describe 
this method of air reconnaissance to assist gold explorers * 

Future Government posts in the intenor, south of Hollandia 
and south and west of the Meervlakte (L^e Plain and Upper 
Mamberamo Plain) will, of course, have to be dependent on the 
amount of population m their hmterland At present nobody can 
say whether it is south, south-west, or south-east of Sarmi, Bonggo, 
Demba, and Hollandiaf that the bulk of the inland natives is 
located, the innermost post there is that of Genjem If the 
Government wants to push forward from that point mto the 
mtenor, it will have to rdy on rumours about nearby villages if it 
does not reserrt to air-survey, resulting m extensive knowledge of 
the main centres of population not only nearby, but also much 
further away, from where no reliable rumours would transpire 
Another example* wc have on the east coast of the Giedvink 
Bay small Government posts at Demba and Wamami If the 
Government mtends to go mto the interior, as it certainly has to 
do soon on account of me oil prospecting that will begm there, 
It could only guess, on the strength of rumours, whether it has to 
go east, south-east, or south of these places If far away, there are 
plams and lakes with populations on their shores, as hearsay evi- 
dence has It, one can only ddibcratdy approach them and sdect 
the most convenient way thither if air-survey has preceded 
Expeditions of the last fifteen years discovered a lake with 
population around it to die east of Demba (the Nisa-lake). Air 
photographs of it arc only now bemg made, and this lake is still 
missing on the most recent maps,! almough Sikorsky ’planes have 
already landed on it. 

* See Geographical Journal^ Vol LXXXLV, No 5, November, 1934, 
E W P Qunnery “ The Central Ranees of the Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea from Mt Chapman to Mt Hagen ” 

+ Except the one by Mr Le Roux in Vol I of the handbook New Guinea 
It IS, however, stn^g that Australian New Guinea with its big number 
of 'planes has not made use of these for a systematic aenal reconnaissance 
of the unknown and uncontrolled areas hke those south of the Sepik 
The Gevernment has refused to grant concessions for oil and gold explora- 
tion, and wants to have die area first explored by the Cml Soticc The 
best way to do this would be to start widi a systematic air reconnaissance 
of the whtde area 

t All these posts are from west to east between Cape d'Urville and 
Humboldt Bay Sec map publi^ied in Asiatic Review, July, 1937, p 3 
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Whether there arc much bigger lakes more to the south, with, 
perhaps, populations of many thousands on their beaches, was 
until rcccntiy entirely unknown However, statements about 
lakes were recorded by Mr Lc Roux when he visited the Upper 
Rouffacr River north of Mt Carstensz (1926), and by Dr 
Bi]lmer when he mvcstigated the Charles Louis Mountams in 
1935 In 1937 Mr Wisscl located one of these lakes, which con- 
stitutes an excellent base for the first ground cxpcAtion The 
New Gumea Committee would like to sec the latter started m this 
western part of the mam body of the Dutch part of the island, 
after completion of the suggested air-survey 

There arc several cases where military parties, with their heavy, 
mert trains of carriers, were led through the coimtry by guides, 
who took great care to avoid touchmg any village When I urged 
the Roman Cathohe missionaries during my New Gumea trip m 
1935 to explore the country west of the Mappi River and north-cast 
of Ae Casuarma coast (north of the Digoel mouth), they said that 
the area was unsafe On my remark mat mihtaiy parties might 
go ahead of them they expressed the conviction Imt these would 
be led between the villages instead of through them, and they 
much preferred the aenal survey * As a matter of fact, this area 
east of the Casuarma coast is one of the least known parts of 
south-west Dutch New Gumea East or south-east of the 
Casuarma coast (this part of coast is between Yapero and 
Kawarga) there were many big villages showmg a hostile attitude, 
even the name given to one of them mdicates this (d^ahat — 
hostile), and so the map reamed blank, or was — ^hypothetically — 
filled m with the marsh signature The fact that along this 
Casuarma coast only very few small rivers reach the sea, whereas 
to the west and cast very numerous and big streams are known, 
IS an mdication that perhaps higher ground might prevail instead 
of the hypothetical marsh t 


Landing Aiueas for Land- and Seaplanes 

These can be more or less selected from the air and all the lakes, 
for instance, quickly disclosed As the latter are very useful if 
seaplanes or amphibians are used, they should be sought for first 
of all, and they number perhaps more than we imagine 

Lc Roux saw two unknown lakes m 1926 near the rapids of the 

* Navy ’planes have now made a beginning with it at the request of the 
Resident at Amboina, Dr Haga 

t Recently the naval Hying ofiGcer Mr Dusseldorp confirmed this assump- 
tion by locatmg a range of nill& 
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Mamberamo m one and a quarter bovars of flight;* on the first 
flight around Mount Carstensz at least three bkes were seen east 
of It, Ae Austrahan party Aat flew over Ae interior of Papua 
over Ac country of Ac Tanfunwe and Ac Wagafuran tnbes 
located several l^es which Ae land party had not heard about^ 
and Acre are many similar examples, like Ae recent Ascovety of 
Ac Lake Kutubu and Ae LsAe Campbell by Mr Archbold m 
Papua, west of Ae Fly River. 


Air Traffic in New Guinea 

Aviation m Austrahan New Gumea started wiA freight trans- 
port, and not wiA aerial photographic survey, as on Ac Dutch 
side As here, it started in Ae Austrahan part m connection 
wiA mining, but Acre it was gold and here oil When gold on 
a commeraal scale was Ascovered and a company took over Ae 
holdmgs from Ac mmers, Ac question of transport— road of Airty- 
fivc mdcs cersus air traffic — ^was solved m favour of Ae latter 
The direct cost of a road was estimated at 1,075,000 dollars and 
Ae transport of the projected plant along Ais road at 125,000 
dollars, whilst the equivalent expense for air transport was 750,000 
dollars f 

I do not know whcAer Ae real expenditure on air transport 
came up to Aese expectations, at any rate, Acre is anoAer 
argument in favour of air transport Aat seems to me very 
decisive It is Ae fact that profits, which were estimated at 
twenty milhons, arc made available \yy Ae air transport solution 
one year earlier, which means a gam m interest (at 5 per cent ) 
of one milhon dollars Tirre is money, and this Aoufd also be 
realized by Ae Governments, missions, etc , espeaally Aose on 
Ac Dutch side, when Aey want to penetrate mto Ac intenor 
In that event Aey will be able to aAer create certain posts when 
Ae road construction has reached Aat pomt after very many years, 
or very much carher when Aey make a start wiA air transport, as 
IS done by Ae Government of Ae Mandated Territory on a large 
scale m Ae Upper Puran-Mount Hagen area, and as will probably 
be done soon by Ac Papuan Government m Ae Tanfuroro-Waga- 
furan area, recendy disaivcred by Hides and O’Malley, Ae two 
well-known admmistration officers of Ae Papuan Government 
The history of aviauon m Australian New Gumea was at Ac 
beginnmg also a history of freig^tmg, and it is interesting to read 

* Le Roux stated that hi$ fli^t has looreased his geographical knowledge 
just as much as half a year of patrolling 
t Because Ae Bulolo Gold Dred^g Co , Ltd , is practically American, 
Ae estimates concerned were made m dollaix 
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the story on account of the phenomenal growth of this com*- 
mercial flymg I will not inaudc many figures m this r&um^, 
as my Bntisa fnends have supplied me very kmdly with these 
data themselves * Moreover, the Bndsh puohc is ranuliar with 
New Guinea aviation t I to begm with, quote a few his- 
torical data In 1897 Australian prospectors found gold m 
German territory m the Waria River, 1908, they still worked there, 
1909, the German Governor, Dr Hahl, created the administration 
post of Morobc (south-east of Salamaua) with the specific purpose 
of encouraging and supporting gold exploration He tried, of 
course, to mtcrest Germans m diis work, but followed a very wise 
course by inviting three Austrahan prospectors to work m the 
German area with good prospects of reward, when gold-mmmg by 
the Germans would become possible as a consequence of men 
discoveries 

As a matter of fact, the prospector type was rather rare in 
German New Giunea at the time, just as it is now in the Dutch 
East Indies Two Dutchmen who visited Austrahan New Giunea, 
Mr Coenen m 1913 and the wnter m 1935, both recommended to 
us Austrahan prospectcMis on our side and, without knowing it 
at the time, we both recommended a measure which had already 
been earned out by Dr Hahl 

The subsequent foundation of the Morobe Government post m 
that area by Dr Hahl did not fail m its purpose, for gold conces- 
sions were granted to German groups m 1913 and 1914 Then the 
war came, dunng which the e^qilorations came to a standstill 

In 1921 the work was resumed under the Australian Govern- 
ment and the much richer Koranga goldfield was discovered, but 
m 1925 a mimng engmeer declared me transport difficulties to be 
msurmountable. The energy of the cx-magistenal officer, C J 
Levicn, and the discovery of the extremely rich goldfield of 
Ediecreek, were necessary to give an impetus to dredging-protects, 
and the use of aeroplanes to transport all the requirements, m- 
cludmg the dredges In 1927 the first machine had already 
amved, but the heavy three-engmed freight-planes for the dredge 
transport came only in 1931 The first ’plane, piloted by the 
famous Mustar, charged a freight rate of i to sh for the pound 
over a distance of about fifty mles, and i per pound when trans- 
portmg passengers These rates have now reduced to less than 

2d per pound mr either Out of this first machme resulted later the 

* For instance, Mr Allen, Inspector of Civil Aviation at Salamaua, Guinea 
Airways, Ltd , and Pacific Aerial Transport, Ltd 

f It IS regrettable, however, that none of die numerous capable pilots m 
New Gumea has ever written a comprehensive technical publication on 
aviation in an area that arouses such wmrld-wide mterest, and that was 
mosdy described by laymen only^-for instance by Banks, Taylour, Morley, 
etc., m papers on mining* 
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Guinea Airways Co , Ltd , and tiirec odicr aviation companies 
sprang up m the course of the next years For the Government 
of Dutch New Guinea it may be interesting to consider that the 
air transport of Government goods and servants (coohes, police, 
avil servants, etc) was not paying in the bcginnmg (if only 
money and not time is considered), but later on became very 
advantageous In the annual report of the Treasurer of the 
Territory of New Gmnca for the year 1928-29 it is stated that air 
transport required an extra expenditure of /7,200, whereas the 
cost of camcr-transpcMtation through the lun^, which then could 
not yet be abolished altogether, decreased on^ with an amoimt of 
The freight rates for air transport were, of course, too 
high in the begmmng, as they will be m Dutch New Gumea when 
air traffic starts there But me wise imtiativc of the New Guinea 
Government was rewarded, because m the following years the 
rates dropped and it became cmmently clear that the cost of surface 
transport was so much higher, that not only the Government soon 
transported everything by air, but also the misaons started to pro- 
vide their European posts m the mtenor Mount Hagen-Purari area 
with the necessary provisions in the same way It was first the 
Lutheran mission at Fmschhafen that ordered a Junkers ’plane 
(F 13, similai to W 34) m 1934, and the wedthier Roman 
Cathmte Mission of the Holy Ghost at Sek (Alcxishafcn) followed 
soon with two KJemm machines m die year 1935 In 1937 
they decided to buy an additional third maciime, viz , a Dc Havil- 
land Dragon Fly 

The ’planes flying between the coast at Salamaua and Lae and 
the Bulolo-gold area (Wau, etc ) rarely leave with passengers only, 
mostly passengers and goods are mixed, at the expense of the 
comfort of the former, but the flight takes less than half an hour 
In 1932 the passenger and mail service Wau-Port Moresby started 
On this Ime there is practically no freight, allowmg the compames 
to use ordinary passenger ’planes with beautiful seats, upholstery, 
etc , as we are accustomed to in the Dutch East Indies and Europe 

In January, 1937, there were about forty aeroplanes and fiity- 
three aerodromes m Australian New Guinea As the Bulolo 
Valley has no big water surfaces seaplanes have been out of the 
question, and their use has not been considered for the small 
transport along the coast between the ports of Salamaua and Lae 
The presence of landplanes only is probably the cause of Rabaulj 
the capital of the mandated terntoiy having no air communication 
with the gold area as yet, although the traffic between these two 
centres is very important since about 1930 In the Dutch East 
Indies the capital of the Moluccas, Aml^n, will probably get its 
air commumcation with New Gumea not ytn long after, if not 
before the establishment of regular air traffic between Rabaul 
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and the latter island * As yet the extensive aerial sutyct on the 
Dutch side has only occasionally allowed Govemmert omcers and 
missionaries to avail themselves of the advantages o£ air transport 
As to the Government officers, it is thanks to the stationing of a 
few seaplanes of the Dutch Navy m the Moluccas that many 
official trips by civil servants were made by ’plane They used 
the Dormer Wal, and also, later on, Fokker T4 seaplanes 

• It will be known to some readers that the Sydney firm of W R 
Carpenter and Co , Ltd^ has now obtained a concession to establish a 
regular weekly air service between Sydney — Cooktown — ^Port Moresby — 
S^maua — Raoaul, and will use on this line three De HaviUand 86C ’planes 
carrying fifteen passengers Early m 1938 the service will start with these 
four-engined ’planes 



THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF TRAVANCORE 
Br Marcia Dodweix 

His Highness Sir Rama Varma, tEe Maharajah of Travancorc, 
announced on his birthday this year the inauguration of the new 
University of Travancorc Though not exactly a bolt from the 
blue, It was received with rejoicing and a certain satisfaction that 
It should come on the anmvcrsary of the day on which His High- 
ness had opened the State temples to the Hanjans It was also 
announced that His Highness, H H ’s mother, me Maharam Setu 
Parvati Bayi, and the Dewan, Sir C P Ramaswamy Iyer, had 
generously founded scholarships and other endowments 

The new Umversity starts its life as something of a rebirth of 
older, existing institutions There arc a numbar of colleges m 
Travancorc, and the State is deservedly renowned for its education 
and the high degree of hteracy amongst the population Hitherto 
the colleges have been afEliated with the Umversity of Madras, but 
with the inauguration of Provmcial Autonomy on Apnl i, 1937, 
the connection was severed Under the new regime the Madras 
Government will be responsible only for colleges m the Presidency 
This left Travancorc with a number of first-grade* and second- 
grade colleges, not only m Tnvandrum, the capital, but in other 
parts of the State Foremost amongst these are H H the Maha- 
rajah’s Saence College (the oldest and origmal Umversity college), 
H H the Maharajah’s Arts Cdilege, and H H the Maharaja’s 
Law College, H H the Maharajah’s Women’s College, the first 
of Its kind in the State was, until recently, a first-grade college, 
but in 1936 It was deaded that the women students should enter 
the Arts and Saence Colleges for their later years of study and 
only do their Intermediate B A and B Sc examinations at the 
Women’s College. There is also a Teachers’ Traimng College 
which ofiers graduates a course m Education and has its own 
model school. 

Missionary efiFort has been responsible for the foundmg of a 
number of colleges m the State The Umon Chnstian College, 
Alwaye, m Nordi Travancorc, is a first^dc college, and so is 
the Roman Cathohe St Berchman’s CoUege at Changanassery 
Such institutions are fed ” by a number of second-grade colleges 
These have almost mvariably grown out of the best high schools 
The pupils, after passmg the Secondary School Leavmg Certiii- 

* A first-prade college is one which prepares students for the degrees of 
the Umversi^, a second-grade college only prepares them for Intermediate 
Arts and Science examinations 
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cate, stay on for two years to work for Intermediate B A, or B*Sc 
Tb& Scott Christian College at Nagercoil (founded by the London 
Mis^onary Society), the Kottayam College, the College of the 
Holy An^s’ Convent in Tnvandrum, and the Women’s College 
in Tnvandrum arc the largest second-grade colleges m the State, 
So that, frcHn Alwaye m the far nordi to Scott College at Nager- 
coil, m the south of Travancore, there is a cham of colleges which 
forms a very substantial basis on which to build the new 
Umversity 

About a year ago His Highness appomted Mr C V Chandra- 
sekharan Iyer, a graduate of Oxford, and an officer who has 
proved his worth as Prmcipal of the Sacncc College and Director 
of Public Instruction, as speaal officer to work out plans for the 
new Umversity Mr Chandrasekharan spent some time studying 
the orgamzation of the Osmania Umversity m Hyderabad as one 
typical of a modern Indian State He also attended a number of 
educational conferences m different parts of India He had also 
had considerable experience on boards of studies and other 
counals of Madras Umversity, so he was well prepared for his 
task The new scheme is very largely his creation 

The foundation of the Umversity of Travancore wdl fulfil, m 
part, a dream that has long been cherished in Kerala * Kerala 
feels herself to be, and maced is, a cultural umt But she has 
been divided by political frontiers for hundreds of years South 
Kanara and British Malabar now belong to the Madras Presi- 
dency and the States of Travancore and Cochm are ruled by their 
own Maharajahs Nevertheless, this fundamental umty finds 
expression sometimes in the suggestion for an All-Kerala Umver- 
sity That this umty is a reality can be seen from the many 
dmcrent All-Kerala cultural mstitutions that exist Foremost of 
these is the All-Kerala Academy of Arts, founded m 1928 with 
the object of preservmg and furthenng the culture or Kerala 
Whether this dream of an All-Kerda Umversity will ever 
materiahze it is impossible to say There are first-grade colleges 
at Ernakulam, Cochin State, at Palghat and Caheut (the 
Zamorm’s College) m British Malabar, and at Mangalore m 
South Kanara However, by the foundation of the Umversity of 
Travancore His Highness has estabhshed a self-contamed cultural 
umt m Kerala, and it will be mterestmg to see how, divorced 
from the tutelage of Madras, this yoimg Umversity will develop 

H H the Maharajah and the Dewan have, from time to time, 
made a number of pronouncements with regard to the opcning- 
up of the natural resources of the State, especially the water-power 
on the Western Ghats They envisage a time when a number 

* Kerala is die name of the old west coast kingdom, extendmg from 
South Kanara to Cape Comorin 
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of cottage industries may be worked by local power The Tech- 
nical Sacnccs taught m the new Umvcrsity will further these 
schemes considerably Great stress is at present bang laid on 
“vocational trainmg/' both in the schools and with regard to 
University work, as a preparation for life The mtcntion has 
been very clearly expressed more than once that the education 
given m Travancore University should enable students to be 
confident of a means of livelihood later on There is much dis- 
satisfaction in India today with the usual college course Bookish- 
ness and examination fever tend to crowd out real culture, so that 
it IS no exaggeration to say that some of the finest branches of 
culture are scarcely able to mfluence the educational system at 
all The strong reaction to this, and it is a reaction which is 
apparent in Kerala today, finds expression in the demand for 
mereased technical education and the desire for a type of hterary 
education more m touch with all that is best in Indian culture 
There is ample scope for this to develop m Kerala 

One can picture these colleges as long, pillared, white buildmgs 
with red-tdcd roofs, set in a landscape of palm trees and emerald 
paddy Wide lagoons, the backwaters of Travancore, with their 
picturesque boats, thar flymg-fish, and their wealth of bird life 
arc m the background In the distance arc the blue ranges of 
the Western Ghats, and here and there a lotus tank Though 
none of the buildmgs are very remarkable architecturally, yet 
grouped m thar own setting or blue sky, green fohage, and red 
earth, they have a charm quite their own— one which is easily 
felt by all who visit Kerala, The climate is perenmaUy warm and 
moist and is able to support the luxunant vegetation of Travan- 
core’s nch coastal plam 

In the many reforms that he has mandated, His Highness 
has ever sought to preserve cverythmff that is useful frcmi the 
past and to find the nght way m wmch it can persist m the 
future He now stands at a partmg of the ways Travancore 
Umvcrsity can loosen the ties which, m the past, have bound her 
colleges to the existing system of higher education What will 
she create for the future? 

This question may come to the fore over the problem of 
medical education Hitherto all students from the west coast 
have had to seek instruction for medical degrees outside Kerala* 
Th^ complam bitterly of the difficulty m obtammg admission 
to the Madras and other medical schools In fact, one student 
said to me recently, ^'It’s almost impossible for a Travancorcan 
to get admitted to a medical course in Madras unless he has 
already a fiirst-class degree m pure saence ” 

Trivandrum has a number of good hospitals, includmg one for 
women and children These may form me nucleus of a medical 
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school The Hindu system of medicine is already established m 
H H the Maharajah^s Ayurvedic College m Tnvandrum 
Whether the two systems of medical sacncc will be able to go 
on side by side, or whether some attempt will be made to brmg 
them closer together, only the future will show Suffice it to 
say that }ust by the foundmg of a new Umversity at a tune of 
great change, a time when uxe wisdom and knowledge of the 
East and West are bemg mcreasingly appreciated and understood 
by one another. His Highness has created the possibihty of great 
r^<»im and real advances m education If Travancore Umversity 
can foster, and I believe that it is His Highness’s wish that it 
should do so, if It can foster real culture as against the mere 
acquisition of knowledge, if it can mculcate the great moral and 
humanitarian impulses m its students while teaching them 
Western technology, then mdccd Travancore will have given 
a nch gift to India 
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His Highness the Maharaja, op Bikaner A Biography By K M 
Pamkkar {Oxford University Press) i8s net. 

(^viewed by the Right Hon Viscount Sankey) 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said in a well-known speech “ I have htunbly 
endeavoured in all earnestness to live up to the ancient Hindu ideal of 
Kingship Etymologically a Raja is only he who pleases his people and 
keeps them well content, protecuon is the very kernel of Kingly duties 
according to the Mahabharata, and of the six atadels of a Kingdom mcn- 
tionoi m our Holy Scriptures, the citadel of ‘ Ready Service and the Love 
of the Subjects ’ is die one most impregnable ” 

His Highness has the mind of a dreamer joined to the temperament of a 
soldier But his dreams have come true, and how nobly he has realized his 
great ambition is admirably told m his biography by Mr Pamkkar, who 
was Secretary to the Indian Princes’ Delegation to the Round-Table Con- 
ferences, and who, as Secretary of the Chamber of Princes for many years, 
has had occasion to know the work of the Maharaja intimately 

It is a commonplace that no other penod of the world has seen such an 
advance in science, scholarship, philosophy and thought as the last fifty 
years, and probably m no other country has the contrast between the old 
and the new been so vivid as it has been m India This period has wimessed 
the growth of Indian Nationalism, the entry of India into the Councils of 
the Empire, and the emergence of the plan of Indian Federation In all of 
these die Maharaja took a leading part. 

A Rajput of the Rajputs, he was bom in 1880, succeeded in 1887, and 
was invested with full rulmg powers in 1898 Smee then in many walks 
of life he has gone from success to success, and from honour to honour 
One who knows him best has desenbed him as tall, of striking appearance, 
m bis private life a bnlliant polo player, a marvellous shot, a keen pig- 
sticker, a perfect host, and in his public life passionately devoted to his 
State and its mterests A mere reatal of what he has done would occupy 
too long a space for a short review 

When only twenty years of age he proceeded on active service to China 
in command of the Ganga Risala to take part m the Boxer War He 
officially attended the Coronation of King Inward VII m 1902, of Kmg 
George V m 1911, and of King George VI m 1937 He fought in Europe 
in the Great War represented the Ruling Princes of India at the Imperial 
War Cabinet, and was a member of the Imperial War Cabinet and Peace 
Conference, 1918-1919 He was the first Chancellor of the Chamber oi 
Pnnees, and Chancellor of the Benares Hmdu Umversity He attended 
the Assembly of the League of Nations as leader of the Indian Deleganon 
m 1930, and represented the Ruling Princes of India at the Imperial Con- 
ference m the same year He was one of the most distinguished members 
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of the First and Second Indian Round-Table Conferences Now he has 
been celebrating the Golden Jubilee of his reign amidst the applause and 
congratulations not only of his own people but of all those who have seen 
or read of his activities 

To write the biography of a ruler who has travelled so far and done so 
much was a very difficult task, but Mr Panikkar has performed it with 
great skill and accuracy He has produced a book of which the Oxford 
Umversity Press may be proud, for it is one of outstanding importance to 
students of contemporary Indian and Impenal history 

Mr Panikkar gives an mterestmg summary of what His Highness had 
done at the end of twenty-five years of his reign At page 124 he says m 
1912 the Maharaja completed twenty-five years of his reign, in actual fact, 
he had exercised effective powers for barely thirteen, but those thirteen 
years had been crowded with activity, and had seen Bikaner transformed 
into a modern State When the Maharaja assumed the admimstraaon, 
revenues stood at Rs 20 lakhs, in 1912 it had jumped to Rs 44} lakhs, the 
State was served by 87 miles of railway in 1898, and in 1912 it had nearly 
400 miles Coal and other available minerals were being worked, the 
condition of the ryots had gready improved, encouragement had been given 
to rabt (spring) cultivation, cotton had been introduced in suitable areas, 
and steps taken to improve livestock The State had been provided with a 
strong executive machinery and an up-to-date judicial organization, and tn 
other fields the achievements were no less striking The number of schools 
in the State had steadily increased, education was also provided for girls, 
and great advances made in regard to hospitals and medical aid 

Even more striking is the record at the end of fifty years, well set out by 
Mr Panikkar at page 379 It would take too long to refer to it in detail, 
but the contrast between die beginning of the penod and its end he states 
as follows 

“ Naturally for all its fine historical tradition the Bikaner State counted 
for litde in Indian affairs, and was hardly known outside the borders of 
Rajputana The position today shows a remarkable transformation 
Acknowledged as one of the premier States of Rajputana, the voice of 
Bikaner counts not only m Indian State affairs, but m the general politics 
of India and the Empire The State itself has been changed beyond 
recogmuon A modem admimstraaon looks after the welfare and prospenty 
of the State, nearly 1,000 square miles have been recovered from the grip 
of the desert and changed into pleasant grounds ” 

This last sentence refers to one of the greatest events of the Maharaja’s 
reign, the imgaaon scheme of the Gang Canal The vast and sandy 
expanse of Bikaner (page 288) m the middle of the Indian desert is perhaps 
the dnest and most and poition of India Its average rainfall is 12 inches 
a year, and m certain areas even less No river Bows through it For 
gencraUons the ambiuon of the Rulers of Bikaner has been to hnd some 
source of water supply which would convert this barrch desert into smiling 
fields The present Maharaja has been able to accomnlish this, and Mr 
Panikkar conanues (page 306) ** What wonder that th^ people of Bikaner 
should show reverence to Maharaja Ganga Singhji, who, from far distances. 
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brought to his parching and cver-dursty land water suiHaent to irrigate 
1,000 square miles, and in ius own lifetime witnessed the wonderful trans- 
formation of the desert into ploughed fields and sinilmg gardens” As 
Burke has said 

“ These arc the monuments of real kmgs, testators to a posterity which 
they embraced as dicir own, who strained to expand the dominion of their 
bounty beyond the limits of nature, and to perpetuate themselves through 
generations of generations the guardians, the protectors, the noonshers of 
mankind ** 

The writer of this review may be permitted to pay his own tribute to the 
great work of the Maharaja at the Round-Table Conferences His look 
drew audience and attention His first speech at the Conference will not 
easily be forgotten, for, as Mr Panikkar says, “ it was truly epoch-making ” 
At the end of it he quoted the well-known words of Abraham Lincoln’s 
Second Inaugural Address “ With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness m the nght as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work that we are in ” 

It is difficult to decide in which of two things he most excelled — the 
common sense of his own views or his toleration for the views of others 
Perhaps it is to the fatter that most credit must be given, and certainly all 
he did and all he said was a vital factor in smoothing over difficult 
situations 

Many great cities have honoured the Maharaja and themselves by con- 
ferring dicir Freedom upon him many ancient Universities have done the 
like and granted him honorary degrees, the British Sovereign has showered 
upon him the Grand Crosses of different Orders of Knighthood He has 
solved the difBcult problem of building a modern State on ancient founda- 
tions, and in return has been blessed both m his private and public life 
with all the good things that any man can desire For fifty years he has 
been the guiding star of a brave nation, has set an example for his successor 
to follow, and created a record which will hvc long in the grateful 
recollection of his subjects 


Hindu Customs By Stanley Rice {Allen and Unwtn ) ys 6d net 
{Reviewed by Ram Chandra Kar ) 

It is not easy to review a book of a highly speculative character such as 
Mr Stanley Rice’s Hindu Customs Though it contains a chapter on 
” Some Maratha Customs,” the book is really devoted to a discussion of the 
origins of such important features of Hmduism as caste, untouchability, 
and veneration of the cow These features, Mr Rice argues, are not really 
Aryan m character, but were adopted by the Aryans from the people who 
were already living ui India at the tune of their immigration It is 
generally agreed that the Dravidians were hving in India and had attamed 
a high degree of civilization when the Aryans came sometime between the 
third and second millennium b c , but that there were living, side by side 
with the Dravidians, tribes of a very primitive culture, whose rehgious ideas 
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were confined to totsemism of vanous kinds. Mr Rice dunks st mote prob- 
able ffiat caste, untouchabihty, and veneration of the cow, which are char- 
acteristic features of the Hindu rehgion, onginated with the aborigines from 
whom the Dravidians borrowed them, the Aryans subsequently ad<^ng 
them from the latter When wc remember that the Aryans are assumed to 
have entered India about 2500 b c , that the Dravidians who preceded them 
as immigrants into the country presumably arrived there centuries bcfiire, 
and lasdy that dtere is hardly any evidence, monumental <»* literary, directly 
bearing on the question, we can at once realize the speculative character of 
anythmg diat may be written on die subject That does not mean, how- 
ever, diat any deductions made from such data as are available, however 
mdirect, are without value. On the contrary, any hght thrown on such ex- 
tremely obscure matters, as are the subject-matter of this book, is valuable, 
and Mr Rice’s insight, sympathy, and breaddi of knowledge has given us 
a book which is a real contnbution to an understandmg of these important 
features of Hmduism, whether wc agree with his conclusions or not 

His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda remarks in his preface 
to the book “ The theme of this book is highly controversial No one can 
adduce exact proof, for many of our customs have ansen silently and there 
is no record of their inception or exact growth Mr Rice cannot, therefore, 
expect everyone to agree with him or to accept all his conclusions ” This is 
a very fair and accurate enunciation of the position But it must be 
admitted that Mr Rice has brought together a mass of material, which, 
though It may not be considered proof conclusive of the propositions put 
forward by him, is nevertheless valuable, illustrative guesswork relating to 
the trends of early Indian thought 

While the mam theme of the book is practically incapable of proof m our 
present state o£ knowledge, there are certain matters of detail m regard to 
which It might be worth while to state the traditional point of view 

On page 209 Mr Rice, referring to the repetition of the name of God, 
says, '' It means Iitde to them beyond a name and an ecstasy ” This does 
not seem to us to be a complete presentation of the case The actual term 
IS “ namasmarana,” which translated as nearly as possible is “ remembering 
the Name” (of God) Now ‘‘remembering,” as used in this context, is 
not merely an intellectual process, but an emotional one also, so that the 
person “ remembenng ” or meditating upon the Name with all his heart 
and soul actually loses his identity and in spirit merges himself m the 
object of his meditation, so much so indeed that he even loses consaousness 
of the fact that his tongue may actually be uttering the Name While it 
may, therefore, be correct to say that “namasmarana” means “a name 
and an ecstasy,” it is so in the sense that remembering and repeating the 
name of God m the manner prescribed results m bringing about an ecstatic 
state of mind when the individual spint is merged in the Infinite 

Page 177 “ The next step is to inculcate the path of virtue and right 

living The teacher touches the boy’s breast with his finger and repeats a 
prayer which is in e£Ecct that the boy may become one with himself ” Mr 
Rice remarks, “ Ihere is here more than a hint of primitive practices ” 
We are tdd “that among certain uncivilized or primitive tribes the 
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tcadber tcmches the breast of the novice and thereby transmits to him a 
pomon of his own spmt The practice seems to be more or less connected 
with what Fraser calb ‘ the doctrine of the external soul,’ which conceives 
diat besides the soul which is part of himself, a man has another soul which 
can be parted from him and can enter mto another envelope, perhaps a 
bear or a wolf The whole idea is not unconnected with totemism *’ It is 
true that the idea underlymg the ceremony of the teacher touchmg die boy*s 
breast with his finger is that he is supposed to be imparting something of 
himself to his pupil This may be reminiscent of totemism On the other 
hand it may have no such connection The traditional explanation is that 
die teacher was presumed to be possessed of high spiritual power, wluch it 
was believed he imparted m some degree to his pupil when he mitiated 
him Now this power is psychic as well as ethical, and is taken to be in- 
herent in every human being and capable of bemg developed by proper 
trainmg It is possible that the psychic forces may be developed without 
correspondmg ethical development. Such people were the Danavas — e g , 
Ravana— but their power could not be called spiritual It is also believed 
that a man of highly developed psychic powers can by an act of will, out- 
wardly expressed by a gesture or a hypnotic pass such as placing the finger 
on the breast di his sub)cct, influence other people not possessed oi similar 
powers In medical therapeutics it is agreed that it is possible to treat cer- 
tain diseases by hypnotic influence On the same analogy it was possible 
for a man of highly developed psychic power, as the teacher would presum- 
ably be, to bring a boy under his personal influence by an act of wiU, the 
visible expression of which was the gesture of putting the finger on the 
breast of the latter In other words, he gave some of his own strength 
and power to his pupil and thus in the spiritual sense gave him a part of 
himself While, therefore, it may be possible that the particular act men- 
tioned by Mr Rice may be reminiscent of totemism, there does not seem to 
be any reason to reject the traditional explanation, which has a rational 
basis underlying it It is probably true that the Ancients, whether Aryan 
Indians, Egyptians, or others, possessed considerable psychic knowledge of 
which we moderns are only begmmng to discern the outlme, and what we 
today consider totemistic and primitive may in reality have had profound 
psychic significance, as indeed tradition asserts it had and has, if the cere- 
monies are performed by competent persons m the appropriate manner 


Inside India By Hahd^ Edib {Allen and Unwtn ) los 6d net 
(Reviewed by E Rosenthal) 

Anyone mterested, even if only supcrfiaally, in present-day India, would 
profit by the perusal of this eminently readable book Hahd^ Edib, one of 
the most distinguished Muslim women of her time, depicts with fine im- 
partiality and insight not only the human triangle— British, Hindu and 
Muslim— but also Hmdu-Muslun relations with all their implications 
The audior has a rare capaaty for graspmg the other man’s viewpoint, and 
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during her visit to India she was ajfforded unique <^poitunities for pene- 
trating beneath the crust, opportunities by which she profited to the jniiU. 

Halid^ Edib*s Indian tour began in Delhi, where, in 1935^ she dekvered 
extension lectures at the JanuarMilha-lslamia, the Muslim University She 
has a wonderful gift ior hghtning sketches of both men and matters Here 
IS her succinct summary of the Jamia’s ratson d*ftre 

“ The institutLon has two purposes First, to tram the Muslim youth 
with definite ideas of their rights and duties as Indian citizens Second, 
to co-ordinate Islamic thought and behaviour widi Hmdu Tlic general 
aim IS to create a harmomous Hindu nationhood without Muslims 
losing iheir Islamic identity In its aim, if not always m its procedure, 
It is nearer to Gandhian Movement than any other Islamic mstituoon 
I have come across 

Her comprehension of Mahatma Gandhi’s ideahsm is remarkable, and 
she describes with real insight his attempts to abolish Untouchahihty, to 
regenerate the village as a umt of Indian society, and to achieve communal 
unity She regards hun as a practical reformer rather than as a visionary, 
and ascribes much of the success of his expenments to the permanent spirit 
of tnal which permeates them, to his repeated assertion that there is no 
finality m his conclusions Her comparison of the motivations of Gandhi 
and of Jawaharlal Nehru, the socialist leader, is clean-cut, convincing 
While Gandhi bases the art of hving on religion or spiritual values, economics 
constitute the hub of Jawaharlal’s concepts Gandlu “ proposes to keep the 
original pattern of Hinduism with some alterations, but he aims at giving 
It a new spirit, and working out a new modus vivcndt to ensure equal 
rights to all ” Nehru, on die other hand, is an iconoclast. He would 
a^lish the old system, root and branch Yet Jawaharlal would not break 
with the Mahatma, even if he could, for not only is he sincerely attached to 
Gandhi, but he realizes that such a break would loosen his hold on the 
Hmdu masses and other groups 

Hahd^ Edib may arouse controversy when she states that she considers 
the occult side in India negligible, and when she remarks, “ One can safely 
say dial negative mysticism and occultism are on the wane in India ” Few 
will cross swords with her, however, when she condemns those men and 
women who seek publicity while expressmg a desire to live remote from die 
world, and when she dubs the Indian hermit searching for an audience 
“ a spiritual acrobat ” 

Treatmg of the emancipation of women, Halida Edib likens die respective 
tempos of purdah and modern life to Largo and Prestissimo ** To dance 
with one foot to slow music and with the other to quick” — thus she 
characterizes the obligations of Indian girls who, having advanced along 
Western lines, are in danger of treading on the mental corns of those 
mothers who remain entrenched m conservatism 

In the second section of her book Halid^ Edib deals widi the cities which 
she visited, m all of which she made it her business to study sociological 
problems She holds die attention of the reader from cover to cover, and 
the skilful picturizattoios of the prominent personalities with whom she 
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came m contact reinforce die human mterest One of the first whom she 
met was Sarojim Naidu, whose chief mterest to Hahd6 Edib " hes not m 
her importance in the pohtical arena, but m herself” The author is of 
opixuon that Sarc^ini “ would have stood out in any society, under any 
circumstances Her sex would never have prevented her from domg what 
she wanted, or achieving anythmg wished In anaent India she would 
have been a queen In the India of 1935 she was a member of the Shadow 
Cabmet ” 

From Delhi Halida Edib proceeded to Aligarh, where her first act was to 
visit the tomb of Sir Saiyid Ahmad, die founder of Aligarh University 
She regards a knowledge of his work, and what he stood for, as imperative 
for comprehension of the Indian Mushms of today, and likens this great 
thinker to “a huge stone thrown into the hitherto stagnant waters of 
Islamic Society in India The waves it set going are still in motion, though 
not always m the direction he would have chosen ” 

To the author “ Lahore stands between the Frontier and the rest of India, 
not only geographically, but m mentahty as well It contains both, as well 
as its own peculianties of thought ” She records vanous illuminating con- 
versations which she had in Peshawar and noted that “ the Frontier was the 
only place where no one talked of mdcpendence and future freedom Yet 
each and all gave one the impression of being absolutely free men ” 

At Lucknow Hahd^ Edib came in touch with the darker side She was 
homfied at the poverty prevailing in the villages under the Zemtndart 
(landlord) system, and puts the cogent question, “ What sort of India would 
there have been if the Western rulers had given their energy and applied 
their science to the benefit of the peasant, instead of heapmg it on the 
middle ot ruling classes?" 

After visiting Benares and Sarnath, Halide Edib proceeded to Calcutta 
In her chapter on that city she incorporates highly informative notes on the 
Brahma-Sama] and Arya-Sama) movements, and expresses her admiration 
for Calcutta University, where she found the double impact of tradition 
and progress to be very markedn 

In her remarks on Hyderabad, Deccan, the writer includes thoughtful 
appreciations of her host and hostess, the Rt Hon Sir Akbar Hydan, the 
distmguished Prime Minister, and his no less distinguished wife After 
paying tribute to Sir Akbar*s “ umque cultural synthesis,” the writer refers 
to Lady Hydan’s magmficent poise, and to her amazmg seremty, which 
enabled her to listen undisturbed to " any enthusiast of Hindiusm or to any 
depreciation of Islam, and m their midst nse and go to her prayers if it 
happened to be the time ” At the house of Lady Hydari the author met 
her countrywoman, Pnnccss Dumi Shehwar, wife of the har-apparent 
” She happens to be an Ottoman Pnnccss, but she has ceased to be anything 
but an Indian Princess, so well does she seem to have adapted herself to her 
environment, and taken to heart the duties that go with her high position, 
both as a wife and mother and as a woman of an unusually deep culture " 
Halid^ Edib was astounded at the maturity of the Prmccss, who, although 
still in her early twenties, possesses the balanced judgment and breadth of 
vision of a much older woman 
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In Bombay Habd^ Edib was for tcmate enough to aecend sevord iunctiom 
where the barners o£ casts and conunumty were ignored, and on the eve of 
her departure from India she was entertained at an International Dmner, at 
which hundreds of men and women of all colours, classes, creeds and laces 
sat and ate together No one present was more aware than die author of 
the import of such a gathering m such a land as hadia 
And so Hahde Edib’s tour ended m an inspiring: atmosphere of fraternal 
peace augunng well for the future, and her account of her many>faoeted 
trayels inside India should prove popular widi a vast and vaned public 


Cooperation and Rural Reconstruction in India By KaramuUah Khan, 
B A , LL B (Hyderabad'Deccan Farhat Manzthj Somapguda ) 

{Reviewed by Sir Selwyn Fremantle) 

In a paper published m the last number of this magazme Professor 
Radhakamal Mukerjee pointed out that the population supported by 
industry (35 millions) is actually less than the increase m the total population 
of India durmg die last decennial period (38 milhons) Hence it is clear 
that only a minute proportion of the increase can be absorbed in industry 
and that a greater burden than ever is thrown on agriculture And though 
agricultural production seems to have nearly kept pace with the population, 
the law of diminishing returns must soon begm to operate, and there will be 
a tjendency to a further decline in the standard of living of the masses 
But that standard must go up instead of down if the people are to be 
induced to adopt a reasonable attitude towards birth control and the limita' 
Don famihes without which bounds cannot be set to the mcrease of 
population 

And for the raising of the standard of living the development of the 
agricultural resources of the country is essential 
The writer of this thesis speaks of rural India as steeped in ignorance, 
superstition, poverty and debt, and though this proposition is not universally 
true it is broadly applicable to the greater portion of rural India He sees 
the necessity for rural reconstruction, a process too long delayed by the 
abscM*ption of the Indian intelligentsia and of Government itself m politics 
and by the greater interest shown by the pohticians in industrial dian in 
agricultural progress And he foccm^Is some of the wholly laudaHe efForts 
made for niral uplift in vanotis parts of the country, each with resources 
insuffiaent to influence more than a small area He does not, however, 
mention the campaigns recendy inaugurated by Government itself m some 
provmces which are designed to attack the problem systematically and 
completely with the aid of their technical stafl, though these activities, as 
well as other sdiemes adopted by non-official agency, are excellently 
described m Mr Strickland’s bodklets on Rural Welfare, isued by the Indian 
Village Welfare Association 

In accordance with the dictum of the Royal Comnussicui on Agriculture, 
If co-operation fails, then will fail the best hope of Rural India,*’ die 
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authoar’s panacea for all ills is Cooperauon, and die larger portion of his 
thesis IS taken up with an account of the origin and progress of cooperation 
m India, of the forms it has taken, and the manner in which it has been 
organized m vanous parts of the country The account is not complete, nor 
IS It always correct District CoHiperative Banks, for instance, do not engage 
m ordinary banking business, and it was not Provincial Banks which led 
the way, but the Central Banks constituted one or more for each district, 
which m tune required an apex bank to even out their balances Nor is 
there any mention of die Guaranteemg Unions which fill so great a part in 
the financial organization of several provinces 

What suggestions are put forward to further the rural reconstruction 
which is admittedly essential^ An All-lndia Enquiry Committee, a per- 
manent Information Bureau, a Research Institute to include m its activities 
experimental work in regard to the formation of new co-operative institu- 
tions Such things are quite unnecessary Most provinces, but especially 
the Punjab and Bombay, have been fortunate in having had the services as 
Registrars of men who have made careful studies of co-operative methods 
pnH institutions the world over The types of societies suitable to India 
have been tried out, and the best advice on the subject is available to the 
Government and to all interested persons The stage of experiment is past 
and it is the time for action 

The writer, who nghdy laments the decay of the village organization, 
beheves, as 1 do myself, in the revival of the Pandpiayat to take care of 
edneanon, samtation, water supply, drainage, roads, and the development of 
agriculture He calls them co-operative panchayats and connects them up 
with district and provinaal co-operative councils with a national co-operative 
council at the top to deal with the matters of general policy The village 
panchayats are, he says, to be supplied with funds by allottmg to them 
local rates and cesses and by grants and loans from Government, and they 
arc to receive aid from co-operative soactics and central banks out of 
their profits 

Surely this is confusion of thought The organization of the village as a 
i^nif of Local Government is an essential item in a programme of recon- 
strucuon, and the same is the case with co-operanon for the supply of 
credit, the marketing of crops, and for the orgamzation of agriculture 
generally, but we do not yet hvc in a co-operative world, and the institutions 
required for administration and for cooperauon cannot be combined The 
attempt to amalgamate them could end only in confusion 


The Life of Chaeles, Lord Metcalfe By Edward Thompson, Fellow of 
Ond College, Oxford, former Leverhulme Research Fellow {Faber and 

Faber, Ltd) 21s 

{Reviewed by Sir Verney Lovett, r c s i ) 

In 1854 appeared a biography of Charles Metcalfe, who twelve years before 
had cW a varied and strenuous life after holdmg the highest offices m 
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India, Jamaica and Canada. It went ilirough two edmons, ami was followed 
in i85^b7 a volume of sdecHons from his mmutes and correspondence. The 
author of both books was Sir John Kaye, to whose long labours students of 
Briush Indian history are gready indebted. Here we have a second biography 
of Metcalfe written without most of the material that was available to Kaye, 
but with die assistance ci fresh papers and after researches m England aqd 
India. In his preface the author has explamed his position. He has given 
us a very mterestmg book 

Bom at Calcutta m January, 1785, a month before Warren Hastily ceased 
to be Governor-General, son of a major in the East India Company's service 
who came of an old Berkshire family, and while aduevmg no prommence 
in India, collected a comfortable fortune there and married a Miss Susan 
Debonnaire, a lady of considerable character, Charles Metcalfe was taken to 
England by ius parents when an infant and carefully educated, passing from 
a preparatory school to Eton, where he spent four happy years He displayed 
remarkable intellectual promise and was popular with boys and masters 
As he wrote later, his “ youthful and ardent unagmatiOa planned to itself a 
life of greatness, glory and virtue " But this hfe was not to be in India, 
and when his fadier, who had been elected a Director of the East India 
Company, procured for the fiftcenrycar-old boy a nomination to a writership 
in Bengal, Charles parted with a sad heart from the scenes and friends of his 
early years He amved m Calcutta on January 1, i8ox Mountstuart 
Eiphinstone, his semor by nearly five years, had m February, 1796, gone at 
once up-country to jom the Resident at Benares, but Metcalfe was the first 
student admitted to Lord Wellesley's new college, where he speedily won 
distmctKHi and the lasting favour of the Governor-General, whom ever after 
he regarded with warm gratitude and admiratton Unfortunately, however, 
he had no taste for the horse or the gun, and considered himself a social 
failure. Yieidmg to nostalgia, after six months he wrote to his father 
beggmg for permission to return to England Before the end of 1801 he 
received horn his godfather, Jacob Rider, Collector of Benares, advice to 
apply for admission to the diplomatic or pohncal line and a caution agamst 
the judicial and revenue branch He took this advice, although m fact 
preliminary training m the regular hne would have fortified him for dealmg 
With the administrative problems which he exKOuntered later on He was 
posted to Ujjam, the capital of Daulat Rao Smdia, as assistant to Colonel 
Collins, the Resident, with whom his relations were unhappy Before the 
end of x8o 2 he was back m Calcuna and one of Lord Welledey’s personal 
secretaries At Ujjam he received lettm from his parents rejecting his 
petition to return His mother's letter contained the sound advice 

Ride on horsdiack When intense dunkmg is joined with want of exer- 
cise, the consequences must be bad " She sent him a box of pills as 
obviously he must be bihous " 

He h^ been somewhat given to morbid mtrospection, but now, in 
Wellesley's school of ** honour, zeal and public spirit" (p 311), he was 
$w<q>t up into the excitement and passion of a crisis 

In 1803 Eiphinstone rode beside Arthur Wellesley at Assays and Argaum, 
and in 1804 Metcalfe joined Ldee's camp as pohtical assistant. Hie final 
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campaign against Jaswant Rao Halkar had begun. At first slightly esteemed 
by his new chief, he volunteered to jom the stormmg party at the siege of 
Dig and vras one of the first in die breach.” Mr Thompson observes, I 
surmise from personal experience There is no generosity like that of 
soldiers to a avihan who has wilfully shared theix risks, for endurance of 
danger which to them is a matter of routine they will shower praise on 
him ” Metcalfe became Lake’s “ htde stormer,” was afterwards present at 
the disastrous siege of Bharatpur, took part m gallopmg chases of Holkar 
and Amir Khan, and, when barely twenty-one, successfully negotiated 
peace *'He never wrote such letters agam, so full of normal human 
enjoyment and exercise ” But in 1806 he informed a friend that he had 
not acquired “ a grain more enterprise on horseback ” He would have 
been happier had he resembled Elphinstone in sportmg as well as m 
scholastic tastes 

From August, 1806, to August, 1808, he was assistant to Archibald Seton, 
Resident at Delhi He was then selected to conduct a mission to the court 
of Ranjit Smgh, and before leaving for the Punjab met Elphinstone for the 
first time, whom he impressed as “ a mild, good-natured, enterpnsng fellow, 
able and wilhng for anythmg ”* The treaty with Ranjit Smgh of April 25, 
1809, which proved of lasting value, was Metcalfe’s work Assisted by that 
potentate’s impressions of the Company’s mihtary strengih, he had success- 
fully earned through extremely di&ult negotiations Chapter VI desenbes 
the course of these, and states die case for Ranjit Smgh It is particularly 
mteresting From this tune dates Metcalfe’s union with the mother of his 
three sons, which lasted for at least eight years Mr Thompson is severe 
on Kaye for not menuomng the matter, but from the prefaces to both 
biographies it appears that Kaye’s silence was mevitable Boxes of papers 
had been placed at his disposal by the family, who can have given him no 
option m this respect, although the youngest son, afterwards Colonel James 
Metcalfe, c b , was servmg in the Indian army at the time It was very 
unfortunate that these papers, which had been carefully preserved by Charles 
Metcalfe himself, were c^troyed after his son’s death m 1888, for although 
Kaye made good use of them and Mr Thompson has unearthed fresh 
materials and more letters, the latter were partly mutilated, and Metcalfe’s 
own papers were clearly the best original authority on his hfe and work 
Mr, Thompson holds that Kaye disliked Metcalfe After rcadmg Kaye’s 
book, which was “afiectionately dedicated” to one of Metcalfe’s most valued 
fiiends, I am unable to understand this view 

In February, 1811, Metcalfe succeeded Seton as Resident at Delhi, where 
he remamed for eight years, again distmgmshmg himself as a wise* vigilant 
and courageous political ofiicer His charge was the Bntish Indian frontier, 
the people were very turbulent, and the district was criss-crossed with con- 
tentious and disorderly Rajput states He longed to see these neighbours 
under the Company’s protection People,” he wrote, ” do not scruple to 
say that they have a right to the protection of the Bntish Government They 
say that there has always exist^ some power m India, to which peaceable 


* Colebrooke’s Elphtnstone, 1 , 154 
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states submitted and in return obtained i23 protection. The Company^ 
shamelessly neglectmg their nuuufest <^hgaUons Politically and admims- 
tratively he was embarrassed by the nominal King and his entourage m the 
Delhi Fort Wxthm its precincts he had no jurisdiction And even in the 
city and outlymg territories which stretched from the vicinity of Muttra to 
the Sudej,* government was theoretically in the King’s name Capital 
sentences went to this attenuated majesty” for confirmation Metcalfe 
wisely avoided passmg such sentences, partly because they would open the 
door to endless intrigue and worry ” Mr Thompson describes the diffii- 
culues which he encoimtered and claims that his achievement was the 
greatest smgle admimstrative wcurk ever put through by a British ofiioer ” 
This assertion is too sweeping From the Delhi Residency Metx:alfe passed 
to that of Hyderabad, where, m combating and smashing the abominable 
Palmer ramp, m spite of the Governor-Gencral’s discouragement he showed 
a fine and resolute spirit. Mr Thompson writes that this great and fruitful 
achievement cost him “ the final loss of his dreams and his behef m his 
fellows ” This view is perhaps suggested by the letter to his sister quoted 
on pages 230^1, but on page 239 we read ** This triumph over Rumbold and 
Hastings made Metcalfe agam the unquesaoned head of the httle com- 
mumty, where he wielded the patnarchal authority m which he delighted ” 
We learn, too, that on the eve of his re-transfer to Delhi he recorded his 
satisfaction in his victory over peculation, corruption and oppression, and his 
gnef over the approachmg separation from his '' beloved and aiSectionate 
fnends.” His cynicism had evaporated, and the letter quoted on page 314 
shows that his keen ambiuon to be permanent Governor-General remained 
in full force until all possibihty of its fulfilment had passed away 
Mr Thompson, however, thinks that his Hyderabad experiences and the 
controversies in England resultmg therefrom eventuated m '' a lasting 
wretchedness ” (p 188), and desenbes him as “ Imgermg on through his last 
twelve years, always under sentence or half-sentence of removal, with his 
eyes fixed elsewhere ” (p 256) On page 291 he writes “ His days of happi- 
ness ended when he gained the Supreme Government From now on to the 
end he had nothing left but extreme loneliness and a world that steadily 
darkened within and without.” But from other passages in this book and 
from Kaye’s pictures of Metcalfe’s life m Calcutta I draw less melancholy 
conclusions Metcalfe’s temperament was exceptional From boyhood 
onwards he was emotional, susceptible, extremely sensitive, given to intro- 
spectLon and to habits of “ mtense thinking jomed to want of exercise ” At 
Calcutta he was working continuously after many years of service unrelieved 
by any hohdays m England. He had abundant means, but no wife to share 
his anxieties osc rdieve him of social duties Memories of the pnvate side of 
his^life at Delhi saddened him (pp X14, 179) The future of his sons m 
England often burdened his mmd With his temperament it was easy to be 
convinced that all was going wrong On the other hand he could shake off 
these glo<xny fordiodings He had aboundmg courage, moral and physical, 
and m society was cheerful and bnghL Whatever he might write, he really 

• Papers and Correspondence (Kaye), p 66 
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enjoyed lus popularity, position ami responsibilities, the power which he was 
able to exercise at the centre of affairs. He was not sericusly worried by 
remnants of the struggle at Hyderabad, where his victory had been so nortable 
and fruitful of benefit to his Service* and to the British natne m as well 
as to the people of the country He was gratified by the exceptional regard of 
attached friends which he warmly returned He was able to accommodate 
himself to the give-and-take of public life 

His intellectual roots were in the eighteenth century,” but he moved 
at first with and t h en generally before his times At a t-^nder age he had 
entered on “ a scene of shiftmg empires ” He had been bred m the schod. 
of Wellesley, and was enthusiastically grateful to his early patron, he had 
played a prominent part in the final capture of Bharatpur Yet later on 
when further enterprises were in the air he condemned the imperious spirit 
that offered war as the sole alternative to subimssion and was strongly 
opposed to any policy of Central Asian or Afghan adventure He had 
been censured for extravagance at Delhi fay the Directors and ordered to 
refund a large sum spent on furmture for the Residency, but at Calcutta he 
became so excessively cautious a guardian of the public finances as to 
(Question the benefits to India of railways, telegraphs and roads i* He was 
always ambitious, and his ambition was largely gratified, for he became 
first provisional Governor-Ocneral, an honour which he prized above a 
Governorship (p ^cn a Governor, then acting Governer-General 
In that capaaty he carried a far-reachmg measure* which he had much at 
heart When relieved by Lord Auckland he was mvested with the G C B 
amid general applause which brought him “ great happiness and restful- 
ness of spirit ” When, after a short tenure of office as Lieutenant^kivernor 
at Agra, he resigned and embarked for England in February, 1838, he had 
a magnificent send-off which he warmly appreaated Bentinck’s letter to 
Lord Melbourne, quoted in full by Kaye (II , 361), gives accurate measure 
of the value of his services After a very short spell of retirement he 
“ hankered after ” return to an Indian Governorship But it was not to be 
He went elsewhere When he returned from Canada and was slowly dymg 
of a very pamful and hngering disease, he showed himself the same 
courageous, warm-hearted Metcalfe who had won so many friends If m 
later years his happmess had been but wayside campmgs, his soul had all 
the time been m the journey 

His two biographers have done his memory good service Kaye must often 
have seen him in Calcutta Mr Thompson’s standpoint is the present day 
He has taken great pains, his descriptions of the scenes and surroundings of 
Metcalfe’s early career are admirable and the humorous touches are enjoyable 
Then the shades begin to close over Metcalfe, his responsibilities beedme more 
harassmg, and his biographer’s task is harder as he sets himself to deal with 
a variety of subjects, some of which cannot be adequately discussed m two 
or three pages or paragraphs Particularly is this the case vinth land revenue 
No reference is made either by Metcalfe or the author to the Holt Mackenzie 
mmute of 1819, which was the first document to point the way to clear 

• See Kaye, II , 203 t Kaye, II , 188-9 
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understanding of agranan tenures m Nordi-'Western Bntish India, and of 
the requirements of land revenue admimstration there In his views on that 
subject and m his impatience 'with his judicial officers at Delhi (p 124) 
Metcalfe did not allow sufhaently for the dense confusion still existing m 
a aty and country which had so latdy been * **a dieatre of war and 
bngandage The state of afEairs which the British inherited is vigorously 
and accurately described on pages 67, 117, and 143 of this book But the 
residual effects of such conditions and of the administrative systems which 
c^tamed in the remoter past are less clearly appreaated An instructive 
paper on The Indian Peasant m History ’’ was read to the Indian section 
of die Royal Society of Arts in March, 1929, by Mr W H Moreland, which 
illustrates this pomt The remarks on die slow begmmngs of a definite 
famine policy (pp 326-7) seem to me needlessly sardonic The absence of 
e£Baent transport and of roads and railways deserved at least some mention 
in this connectionuf Mr Thompson’s occasional references to subjects of 
recent controversies come abrupdy into a work of this character 
The style is vmd and m passages poetical The book contains a map and 
interesting portraits 


Tkade in the Eastern Seas (1793-1813) By C N Parkinson {Cambridge 
University Press ) i6s net 

{Reviewed by Sir Charles Fawcett ) 

The tide of this interesting work is somewhat misleading In the period 
It covers the East India Company had a monopoly of trade from England 
to the East, but the volume is not so much concerned with its commerce m 
India, China, etc , as with the sbippmg of goods and passengers that was an 
essential part of its operations Thus the mam chapters are devoted to an 
elaborate survey of the ports to which die Company’s ships went^ the kmds 
and quantities of the goods they carried, the routes they followed m die 
Ea&tem Seas and the weather conditions govermng their navigation, the 
method of building and equipping East-Indiamen, the ” shipping interest ” 
that grew out of die arrangements for providing and manning the Com- 
pany’s fleet, the conditions of its maritime ser'snee, and the mam facts or 
mteresting details concernmg the voyage of an East-Indiaman, mcluding the 
treatment and behaviour of the passengers and the naval protection given to 
It m tune of war It thus breaks new groimd, for though East-Indiamen 
have been the subject of previous pubheations, it can safely be said that 
none of them treat it with the completeness of scope and research that 
characterizes this volume Mr Parkinson can, therefore, nghdy claim that 
hzs work is real “ mantime history,” supplying, as it does, concrete informa- 
tion that enables the reader to visualize the human activities by which die 
Company brought men and goods to and from the Eastern Seas, and that 
It will furnish a proper historical and geographical setting for the naval 

* Jathar and Ben, Indian Economics, 1 , 49 

t Sec CJi / , VI , 296, on this pomt 
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campaign betw^a the English and FrcjKh m those waters, which he pro- 
poses to describe in a second volume 

The reader will find much to mterest and fascinate him m the book. 
Thus It bangs home the extreme discomforts suficred by passengers of those 
days in voyages to and from the East, for which they had to pay very big 
sums, if they were not Company’s servants — ^William Hickey, for instance, 
paid die equivalent of J^i/3O0 ior his return to England in x8o8 All 
furniture for the voyage had to be supphcd by the passenger, indudmg a 
coffin-hke cot to sleep on in rough weather This was suspended from the 
deck-beams overhead and was useful after a sea had been shipped Noises 
(inciudmg those of the livestock kept on deck), stinks,” perpetual creaking 
of bulk-heads, and absence of adequate air and light in most of the cabins 
were other senous inconvemenc^ 

The first chapter contains a good account of the Company’s headquarters, 
India House, the general character of its directorate, and the way in which 
the machinery for carrymg on its busmess worked But some of the dis- 
paragmg remarks about the Company are apt to give an mcautious reader a 
distorted view of the real facts Its busmess was, of course, not purely 
philanthropic, and its management was tainted with the prevalent corruption 
of that epoch in English history, but it did strive to obtain industry and 
integnty from its agents in India, and if it did not succeed in banging good 
government to its territories dunng this period, it at any rate made an 
improvement that later on developed mto this To say, as Mr Parkinson 
docs (p 17), that patronage was the chief concern of the Company in its 
London aspect gives undue weight to one part of its busmess as against the 
large amount of Hnanaal, commercial, maritime, admimstrative and ]udKial 
work that it had to transact and correspond about with its servants in India 
The military and political parts of its afiairs were, no doubt, subject to the 
opimons of the Board of Control, but their consideration and the submission 
of draft orders about them to the Board necessarily took up its tune A 
perusal of the Company’s Minutes and Letter-Books of this penod will suffice 
to disprove a one-sided statement of this kmd Again, to compare it with a 
pavate Company deliberately “ paymg unnecessarily large salaries and 
pensions to a crowd idle officials ” (p 8) ignores the necessity for Chve’s 
reforms in this matter, which successfully stemmed the tide of corruption 
and led to the high standard of integaty that distinguished the European 
services in India The big salaries that are cited as examples on page ^ 
were mostly fixed by Act of Parliament Nor were all the Company’s 
servants idle and mefficient many names and events could be ated to the 
contrary, and the author himself gives them credit for showing ” capacity 
at tunes " (p 21) 

It IS no doubt the case that after the Company’s acquisition of temtory 
m Bengal its finances were sustained more by tnbute than by trade, but 
Mr Parkinson is inclined to overdraw the stress he lays mi the Company’s 
export of men and “ courage ” to India as opposed to the export of goods 
fmr sale to nanves of India The latter contmued durmg these twenty years, 
and the exaggerated assertion (p 6) that “ the Hmdoo desired nothmg ” in 
die way of goods from England was never true in the extensive sense given 
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to It Even woolfecs, which the climate made it di£|cu!t to dispose of— ajod 
then genendly at cost pnee or lower— were being caiported m cotuadend^ 
quantities (pp 05 and 87), and the Company’s motive in doing so was a 
desire to help British manufactures rather than to make a proht. 

Hus undue depreciation of the Company does not, however, a£Fect the 
excelience of the mam part of the book, whidb is replete with facts and 
figures on the subject it deals widi Future students of the history of die 
Company will owe a debt of gratitude to Mr Parkmson, which would 
have been enhanced if he had given more detailed references to die authonues 
fca: his statements. He has adopted the plan of having a bibliografdiy for 
each chapter in this he follows the example of die fifth volume of The 
Cambridge History of India, but he has refiramed from adcpnng its addition 
of occasional footnotes, giving authorities in cases where they cannot other- 
wise be traced without some difiSculty and trouble 


On the Bombat Coast and Deocan The Origin and History op the 
Boubat Diocese By the Rev W Ashley-Brown (SPCK) 8s 6d net 

{Reviewed by Sir Charles Fawcett ) 

On November 19, 1837, Thomas Carr, then Archdeacon of Bombay, was 
consecrated in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace to be the first Bishop of Bombay, 
and his diocese is cclebratmg this centenary It was a good idea to have 
this account of the diocese written m connection with the celebration, and 
the present Archdeacon has done his task with admirable thoroughness It 
covers not only the time since 1815, when a Bishop of Calcutta first arrived 
m India, but deals with the development of the Church of England (now 
the Churdi of India, Burma and Ceylon) from its begmnmgs as a Chaplaincy 
of (he £a jit India Company at Surat It also includes the field of missionary 
enterprise ui India from the traditional founding of the Syro-Nestonan 
Church m/Southern India by the Aposde Thomas to the present tunc 
Importany events contnbutmg either to the hmdrance or to the progress of 
the spread of Christiaiuty in India arc embodied In covering (his extensive 
ground, the author shows that he has made a careful study of the numerous 
authorities on the subject, and his story is throughout luad and interestmg 
The book, which has some good illustrations and a map of the diocese at 
each end, can he recommended for perusal not only by those specially 
mtttcsted m the Western Presidency, hut by others 


Dy^crt in Practice By Dr A Appadorai, MA., PhD (Longmans) 
98 4)et 

(Reviewed by Sir Charles Fawcett) 

Hus book supphes a useful compendium of die history, working, and 
general results of the experiment m government, known as dyarchy, m the 
Indian Provinces between 1921 and the introducticfli of the new constitu- 
tion in the present year The mamnal ios it is abundant and has been well 
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sifted and arranged A$ Professor A. B. Keitli aays in bis foreword, (be 
w(vk shows not merely great industry, hut also soundness c£ fudgment and 
discrimination between essentials and minor details ^ 

Dr, Appadorai has well brought out the defects of dyarchy in practice 
He nghdy observes (pp i6a, 164, 37Q that incomplete self-government of 
this kind is the most difBcult form of government, and attention was fixed 
more cm hastening its end than on exploring its full responsibilities Nor 
does he consider that it succeeded as a trauung m responsibihty (pp 365'73). 
It isi, he says on p 376, “ a tnte remark that where it succeeded it suc- 
ceeded only because the pnnaple of dyarchy was largely ignored ” But he 
credits it with some good results and (p 372) antiapates its adoption as an 
expenment m the Indian States 

The reader will probably agree with Professor Keith that the author’s 
judgment m discussing the questions arising are sober and well balanced 
On the other hand, he has not perhaps given su£icient weight to the fact 
that the scheme never had a fair trial owing to various arcumstances, par- 
ticularly the raaal bitterness engendered by the Punjab disturbances of 1919 
and the post-war financial stringency Dyarchy has undoubtedly been a use- 
ful prelude to the grant of full responsibility to Indian ministers, and, wxdi 
the guidance of their Presidents, the Legislative Councils established under 
It have spread efFcctive knowledge of proper parhamentary procedure 


Our Cause Edited by Shyam Kumari Nehru (Allahabad Koabtstan) 
Ks 6 

(Revteioed by Professor L F Rushbroor Wiixiams) 

This book 15 a portent, and as such is to be treated with all respect. Ten 
years ago it would have been unthmkable, now it seems quite normal, and 
we even wonder why it has not been done before Here are some thirty 
Indian ladies — ^Hmdu, Muslim, Parsi, and Christian — contributing to a 
symposium which sets fordi the cause of women in India In groups of two 
and three they deal with the Home (includmg House Decoration and 
Furmshmg), Health (Hygiene, Child Welfare, the Indian Mother), Educa- 
tion, Arts (Woman as Artist and Indian Dancmg), Industry (Women in 
Industry, Women and the Films), Rural Life (Our Village and Rural 
Reconstruction), Soaal Evils (Purdah, Seclusion of Women), Mamage and 
Divorce (Legal Forms of Mamage, Early Mamage, the Hindu Widow, 
Divorce in India), Legal Rights (Women and Property, Hmdu Woman’s 
Political Struggle (Women and the Political Struggle, Women’s 
Suffrage m India, Women under the New Constitution) These essays are 
prefaced by a Retrospect dealmg with the position of Hindu and Muslim 
women in the past, and are concluded with a survey of the future 
As might be expected, the contributions are somewhat unequal in value, 
diough all are worth reading The legal sections tend to lepention; bat 
though elsewhere the same ground is covered mme than once, it is genetadly 
ajpproached hum differing an^es On the whole, die edtUxr must be con- 
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gratuiated upon having performed her task with competence There are a 
few contradictions, notably between pages 212 and 256, but these are of 
htde importance except to the scholar, there arc very few misprints, though 
one of these (“ Anti-natal ” for “Ante-natal”) is quite peculiarly mal-h-propos 
The contributors seem to belong mainly to Northern India, Bombay, 
Bengal, and Maharashtra The Frontier and Madras, with problennis of their 
own, seem imperfectly represented Also we miss contnbutions from such 
notable figures as Mrs Naidu and Begam Sham Nawaz Can this be 
because controversial politics are deliberately omitted? For indeed a digni- 
fied, almost Olympian, serenity pervades even the most clamant sections — a 
most mtetestmg and instructive contrast with femimst hterature m the West 


NEAR EAST 

Yemen et Saoudia Par General Edouard Br&nond (Pans Charles- 
Lavauzelle ) 

(Reviewed by Kenneth Williams ) 

The late T E Lawrence has had his detractors in this country, but no one, 
I think, has so trenchandy sought to “ de-bunk ” the formal “ Revolt in the 
Desert ” as has General Bremond, who was the head of the French Mihtary 
Mission in Arabia during the Great War In a footnote in this htde book 
he dismisses the Revolt as consisting “ a payer pour d^truirc la voie ferrw 
du Hedjaz les tribus que les Turcs payaient pour la garder ” Of Arab 
problem^, therefore, General Bremond takes a realist, as distinct from a 
romantic, view 

But this IS no profound book The author 15 largely concerned with 
tracing the past, and especially the recent history of relations between the 
Hqaz, now part of the vast kingdom known as Saoudi Arabia, and the 
south-west corner of the Peninsula, known as the Yemen There is m his 
account Iittje that is new to the student, though it may well be useful to 
those who 4 tpproach the matter for the first time 

Certain bees buzz noisily, moreover, in the General’s bonnet The British 
Intelligence Service in Arabia is to him somethmg stupendous He appears 
to be convmced, for instance, that Mr St John Philby is still a member of it, 
and that Ibn Saoud ever has this Muslim Englishman at his elbow with 
ready advice The truth is far different, and is exemplified, if exemplifica- 
tion were necessary, by the fact that when Mr Philby supports the principle 
of Partition m Psdestme, Ibn Saoud’s Minister m London has to pubhsh a 
dcmal of the assumption that the Englishman has any ofiicial status m 
Saoudi Arabia I 

Much of the later chapters in the book reposes on newspaper cuttings 
which have unequal value It will be news to most observers of Arab 
politics that the ambitions of Nippon in the Pemnsula have to be taken mto 
serious account, and an equally novel point of view is expressed in the 
opimon that Hans Hellfritz, the brave but ill-eqmpped German traveller, 
who was the first European traveller to reach Shabwa, owed his good 
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reception to the e£Forts of Germans in Arabia during the war Actually, 
Hellfntz barely escaped with his life, and, having libelled the Hadhramaut 
by assertmg that it harboured canmbals, is unhkely to return to South- 
Western Arabia ^ 

On balance, General Br^mond prefers the chances of the settled Yemen to 
those of the nomadic Saoudi Arabia He predicates the disintegration of the 
latter country 


La RivoLTE Drouze et L*lNsiTREECtioN DE Damas, 1925-1926 By General 
Andrea (Paris Payol ) 25 fr 

(Reviewed by Kenneth Williams ) 

Here is a soldier’s account of the bloody revolt agamst the French man- 
datory authorities in Syria which broke out in the Jebel Druze m 1925 and 
subsequently shook the whole of Syria to its foundations To the English 
reader who has met both Frenchmen and Nationalist Arabs m Syna it is 
always a matter of wonderment that, whereas the French are nearly always 
convinced that, but for the connivance of the British and Arab authorities 
in the neighbouring mandated territory of Transjordan, the revolution 
could easily and quicky have been stamped out, the Druses and Arabs are 
convinced that, but for the hostile attitude of those same authorities, the 
revolt would have been successful I General Andrea, writing from a some- 
what narrow point of view, subscribes wholeheartedly to the former thesis 
The actual course of military operations, alike in the tortured mountain 
country of the Druses and in the flatter ground of Syria proper, particularly 
m the gardens around Damascus, is vividly traced, and the formidable 
obstacles which the mandatory authoriues had to overcome are clearly and 
convmangly set out The purely military part of the narrative, indeed, 
illustrated by several useful maps, is admirably done, and the author deserves 
the thanks of students to whom this important rebeUion of a decade ago 
may be forgotten history 

But the reader is not likely to obtain from this direct narrative a very 
detailed idea of the causes of the revolt He will find htde, for instance, 
of the shortcomings of the French High Commissioner, General Sarrail, 
nor will he think that the appointment of Captain Carbillet as Governor of 
the Jebel Druse was aught but a brilliant idea Of the intense unpopularity 
of these two men he will have, unless he has had access to other sources of 
information, scant notion On the contrary, he will imagine that the 
whole rebellion was staged with the backmg of external forces (* e , 
perfidious Albion), by treacherous and ambitious shaikhs who merely 
wanted to consolidate and preserve their feudal privileges This is not the 
correct picture The revolt pnmanly was due to French maladmimstration 
This is by no means to deny that the peoples under French charge in 
Syna have been extremely diflicult to govern It was, m fact, fortunate for 
Great Britain that that charge did not fall to her The French may 
occasionally have been misgmded in Syria, but their heroism and their 
tenacity are qualiaes which their European neighbours m mandated 
territories would be the first to admit 
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FAR EAST 

Hong Kong, 1841-1862 By Geoffrey Robley Sayer {Oxford University 
Press ) 

{Reviewed by Sir William Shenton ) 

Today the Far East takes a permanent place m the news of the world 
and the public thought, consequently Mr Sayer has published his book 
Hong Kong, 1841-1862, at an opportune time 
Although the work is entirely historical and only deals with the early 
years, it brings out in clear perspective the early struggles of the British to 
participate in the China trade It also portrays in no uncertain manner the 
great importance of Hong Kong as a Colony and a centre from which the 
inward and outward trade of China con\cmently radiates It reflects un- 
deniably the security the island provides, which is periodically so badly 
needed 

Dr Eithal, writing m 1895 m the preface of his book, The History of 
Hong Kong from the Beginning to the Year 2882, stated “ I entreat for a 
reconsideration of the popularly accepted view, that but little importance, 
beyond that o£ a curio, attaches to Hong Kong its commumty and position, 
or indeed to European relations with Chma ” 

Mr Sayer might echo these sentiments with much greater force today 
Mr Sayer is in a peculiarly fortunate position, he is a classical scholar of no 
mean order, a Hong Kong Government cadet, and at present the Director of 
Education in that Colony He is by nature a research student and has had 
access to archives not usually available to the ordinary indiMdual 
When perusing the book one is lead to ask oneself whether China and 
life m that part of the world has changed so very much during the past 
hundred years — there is the same opposition from Chma to outside 
influences, a similar exterior pressure to participate m, and possibly 
monopolize, the advantages of the China trade, leading ultimately to war, 
and one wonders whether history will assist the prophets in foretelling the 
future upoi^ lines similar to that of the past 
On page 100 we get what amounts to almost original research, because 
the hauling down of the flag and the transfer of the bazaar to another 
island has nowhere been chronicled, and it does emphasize the slender 
thread on which the future of the now prosperous Colony at one time hung 
On page 105 and the following pages there are interesting extracts from 
the Canton Press, ridicuhng the choice of Hong Kong, and it must have 
required great courage on Captam Elliot’s part to continue with his project 
From time to time Mr Sayer gives us a peep mto the offiaal mind, and 
he brings out in clear relief the periodical antagonisms between the govern- 
ing and the governed 

To those who are interested in the Far East, and Hong Kong m 
particular, Mr Sayer has produced a very useful work, which will appeal 
to the historian, the research student, and the general reading public It is 
to be hoped that this effort of his wall be followed by a history of more 
recent years along similar lines, in regard to which die literary world is 
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signally badly served The fast approaching centenary of the British 
occupation of the Colony might be a fittmg occasion for a further pubhcation 


Japanese Music 

{Retnewed Dr A A BakI ) 

The booklet on Japanese music, edited by the Japanese Board of Tourist 
Industry as No 15 of their senes of pamphlets relating to Japanese culture, 
certainly mdicates the broadness of view with which this body tackles its 
task If the other volumes are as illuminating as the number under review, 
the whole senes must give a delightful introduction to Japanese culture at 
Its best 

Mr Katsumi Sunaga, the author, has the gift of imparting useful m- 
formation in a very concise form, and the picture he draws of Japanese 
music in our day, the conflict between the traditions of old and the recently 
imported Western forms of music, makes interesting reading Let us hope 
that the West and its methods — ill-adapted — will not succeed in killmg 
Japanese music as it has apparently done with the old Japanese ideals in 
some other spheres For the history of the music of Japan before the 
Western influence makes a fascinating study Very important is the fact 
recorded in the mtroduction and in the account of the “ gagaku,” or music 
at the Imperial Court — ^namely, that forms of ritual singing and dancing 
that were introduced from India via Chma have survived m their adopted 
country where they have disappeared in their country of ongin This state- 
ment agrees with what the late French scholar, Professor Sylvam Levi, 
noticed with regard to dance-postures With the growth of interest m the 
spread of Indian culture to the Far East it would be of the greatest import- 
ance to have further investigation and faithful records of these survivals m 
music and dance, which may give much enlightenment It is a well-known 
phenomenon that cultural treastures have a habit of survivmg along the 
borders of their original domain Naturally the influence of China, Korea, 
and Manchuria 1$ discermble in Japanese music ]ust as in the rest of 
Japanese culture The mterminghng of these different elements and their 
gradual absorption by the genius of the country, and the development of 
popular and art music, must make a most interesting study, and one well 
worth-while for its musical value alone, for it appears from Mr Katsumi 
Sunaga’s account that the Japanese are a musical nation, having music in 
their homes and m their pubhc and religious hfe on all occasions 
It is to be hoped that the wave of nationalism and imperialism now 
sweeping over Japan may recede soon, so that the people will have the 
leisure and opportunity again to devote their minds to matters of cultural 
importance before it is too late For the danger is immment that the 
changes in musical development will be so sweeping that the original is 
altogether lost One shudders to think of what may be the result when 
Japanese music becomes, m the words of the author, “ for the most part in 
musical form of a general Western character At the same time it will still 
preserve those traditional delicate quahtics which so appeal to the sensi- 
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bilitzcs of the Japanese people Tbs new music m its form will have an 
incemanonal character This will make it easy to be understood by 
Westerners.” 

May these days still be very far ofi 


Annual Report of the President op the Java Bane and the Board of 
Directors for the Year 1936-379 being the One Hundred and Ninth 
Financial Year of the Company (Enghsh Version G K(d£E and Co , 
Batavia-C , 1937 ) 

{Revtewed P K Wattal) 

The ” Annual Report of the President of the Java Bank ” 1$ a document 
of great importance and is read widi great interest by students of economic 
and fina ncial pcdicy, apart from those interested m the economic position 
of the Ncdierlands East Indies and more particularly with the finanaal 
position of the Java Bank 

The Report under review sounds a deHmtely more optimistic note than 
m previous years regarding international economic conditions There has 
been, owmg to various reasons, a nse in prices and expansion of mter- 
national trade dunng the year under review, so much so that some people 
are apt to ascribe it to purely tempearary causes, such as rearmament, and 
look with scepUasm upon its continuance The President is not of this 
opimon, as he holds that this rise in pnees is not brought about by currency 
mampuIatioQ, and is due to die normal operation demand and supply, 
which is hkely to be more or less permanent He, however, states that 
there are one or two danger signs in the monetary situation— namely, the 
enormous quantities of short-term money, which have still faded to find a 
resting-place, and m the attendant continuous accumulation of gold in a 
limited number of countries To persons mterested m Indian economic 
and Indian currency questions, there is a special significance in the view 
that regulation of price-levels by monetary policy is impracticable We 
have had for so many years the rupee-ratio controversy, and quite recently 
Lord Linlithgow had to tell the Punjab Chamber of Commeroe that he 
was not in favour oi lowenng the sterling value of the rupee. 

The economic position of the Netherlands Indies is very iuadly ex- 
plamed m the Repmt, and it is very gratifying to note that the year under 
review witnessed an increase m the world demand for Netherlands Indian 
products and there was an appreciable nse in the prices of raw materials 
and agnculturd products m the country This is reflected m the increase 
m the export and import trade The expcxrt surplus, which from 1934 to 
1935 decliped from f 240 millions to f 221 million^ rose dunng the past 
year to no less than f 326 zmlhons. Holland was at one time as great a 
behever in Free Trade as Great Bntam There was no Impcnal preference 
and the policy of the Open Door was actively pursued But latterly this 
pohey has been abandoned and Holland now enjoys a cotmderable degree 
of preference m the Netherlands Indies market This is reflected in the 
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prcci&inetice which Hc^la&d enjoys m the import the country The 
shaie of Hc^land in the import tmde of the East Indies been increasing 
from year tx> year, while that of Great Bntam is steadily on the dechne 
In the portion dealing with the finances of the Government <£ the East 
Indies, the President states that though the year 1936 did not witness a 
balanced budget the situation neverthdess improved to such an extent that 
die defiat for that year was for the first time considerably lower than the 
amount appropnated for debt redemption The deficit on ordmary services 
dechned from f 33 3 millions m 1935 to f 19 2 millions m 1936, and that 
on the total budget from f 22 6 milhons to f 8 millions 
Commg now to the financial results of the Java Bank, it is equally a 
matter of gratification that the one hundred and ninth finanaal year was 
more satisfactory than the preceding year In spite of a shght decrease in 
the total of advances and a dcdinc m interest rates the net profits for 
193^37 higher than for the previous two years, and the Board was 

able to declare a dividend of loj per cent for the year, as agamst 9J per 
cenL for I935'36 and 8 per cent for 1934-35 
The Report discloses a highly satisfactory condition of affairs on which 
die Board of Directors deserve to be warmly congratulated 


GENERAL 

CiviTAs Dei By Lionel Curds (Macmtilan ) Volume Two (12s 6d ) 
Volume Three (5s ) 

{Retnetved by Professor L F Rushbrook Williams ) 

The first volume of Civttas Det, published last year, was, as Mr Curtis 
explains, intended to be complete in itself It represented an attempt to dis- 
cover and to expound "a giuding prinaple in pubhc affairs ” This principle, 
broadly stated, is that each man has an infinite obhgadon to his neighbour, 
and that the insdtudons which direct public affairs are good m proportion as 
they encourage, and give scope for, the operadon of this pnnaple, which 
Itself depends upon men's recogmdon of the infimte difference between right 
and wrong In the pre-Chnsdan era, two peoples in pardcular firmly seized 
separate aspects of dus fundamental trudi The Jews had reached the con- 
clusion that behind the visible umversc there existed a creadve spirit of in- 
finite goodness, m the execudon of whose will mankind could alone find 
its highest destiny The Greeks discovered that the real “ end " of man- 
kmd could be ac^ved through polidcal forms which enabled the rdadons 
of man with man to be regulated m accordance with the same sense of 
morahty In the teachmgs of Christ, these two separate aspects appear for the 
first time as parts of one indivisible truth — ^namely, that to serve God men 
must first serve one another 

At first sight, dus mig^t appear one of those obvious axioms which every- 
one can accept as havmg comparadvdy htde pracdcal bearing on pcdidcs 
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But Mr Curtis u su be desenbes hinuelf, a |ounieyinau of pubbe aSam 
and he soo^ coavioces his readen that what appears a prinaple of ethics 
IS m reality a fimdameatal-^mdeed in some respect]^ almost an caeplosive-^ 
maxun of statecrafL For the mfuute duty of each to all serves as a 
touchstozic by which every human itutitutLon may be judged according as 
It serves to pimnotc^ or to thwart^ the opcratioiti of the pruicipie On the 
long view— and it is with the long view that Mr Curbs is akne concerned 
— this criCenon settlc&a m the same uohesitatuig tnanoef the relative mems 
of the ryotHntn and die xamindim systems of lanct-tetiurt m India, and of 
the democratic and the tocahtanan systeins of government in Europe In 
fact, there is no problem of human life to which it cannot be applied from 
the conduct of the conscientious objector m time of war to the amtude 
of the good ouzen towards the League of Nations Indeed — although Mr 
Curbs docs not make this point quite in these terms— it would scarcely be 
over fanciful to trace the maionty of the ills from which mankind has 
sufEcred so bng to the fatal tendency which organized rebgtoiu of all sects 
have rather promoted than discouraged to limit the appheadon of the prm 
ciple to the pnvatc conscience instead of extending it to the public rdabDos 
of humanity From this point o£ view Anstode by ddibcratdv separating 
ethics from pohbcS) commenced the traditional ^vorcc of public from 
private morality of which MaduavcUi did no more than register the prac 
bcal results 

Having established his principle by arguments which may be attacked 
ID detail bnt which seem cumulatively unassailable^ Mr Curtis proceeds in 
his sGCoi&d volume to survey the ongin and growth of the world situation 
as we see it today It is perhaps a matter for regret that his coodusians 
though no doubt accurate led him to stress the pioneer place held by 
medieval England m the application of die guiding pnncipie to affairs 
ao a national scale for the apparent tuigie of msukrity thus lent to an in 
vestigation of worldwide significance may make it harder for foragners to 
grasp the fi41 range of his thoughL But m regard to bos second volume 
m such cntjlci&m is possible for he surveys the world from China to 
Peru Hia design is to establish the facts of public bfc to which he pur 
poses CO apply hu governmg prmcipic and in order to do this he must 
show how these facts have grown to be what they are 

It is a berculean cask and by undertsdung it with fearless courage Mr 
Curtis has exposed bjmsdf to the attack of every historical specialist; every 
political propagandist, every rehgious coatrovernahst; who cannot nse to 
the level of bos own almost uncanny detachment There is scarcely a page 
which does not contain materiftl for a dozen bitter quarrels between real or 
sdf-slylcd experts Many readers of the Asiatic Rxviev will find them 
selves at variance with Mr Curbs m his exposition of Par Eastern politics 
To those of *us who have specialized m Indian affairs ft may wdl seem 
that he has failed to evaluate the true fundamental of the igig Refonns, 
which was decentralization and not diarchy To all— land they are manjN— 
who bdieve that the voice of authonty whether religious or polid^ 
enables men to dispense widi ihe duty of hard du nkin g as a prdude to 
rightly acting Mr Curtis will seem a subversive dreamer lliose who 
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kavc asces of any descnption to gnnd those who pnde diemselves on taking 
a practical view those who cxpoujod the creeds oE Things as They Are or of 
Things as They Ought To Be will End him as tzntattag as a tomtom m a 
sleeplcBs Indian night. But like the tomtom, he will be heard willy nilly 
by all who an not deaf 

What an the cooclusions to which his long survey leads him? He finds 
that by the end of die nineteenth century science had forced government 
to invade every department ot human hlc so that the state had become of 
greater impufcance to every ciozen with an almost unlimited claim upon 
his devotioa Nationalism became a creed Why was this tendency 
developed and even exaggerated after the war to end war ? Because 
between these national governments there is nodung but anarchy The 
infinite duty cf each to all operame as perhaps never before wxdun the 
boundaries of certain nations cannot overstep intcroatioaa] frontiers 
Hence the breakdown of collective security and the dtsappointi&g futility 
of many hopes erected upon the League of Isations 
In bis third and last voluine, which is quite short, Mr Curtis bnngs all 
hu threads together As Anstode assumed that the Greek aty state was 
the last word m pohdcal development so is the same assumption now made 
m the case of the national umt In Mr Curm s \i£w civilizatiota will crash 
CO chaos, unless it succeeds m freemg itself from the superstition that the 
guidmg pinnaple must stop short of application to international affairs 
It IS this superstition that must be broken down and the only way u> do it 
IS for certam states which have earned the pnnciple of the national 
commonwealth to its furthest extension to create a federal government for 
the purpose of rcgulatiiig their relations to each other and to the rest of the 
world He believes that a start rcu^t be made between Great Britam on 
the one side, and Australia and New Zealand on the other The obstacles 
to such a commencement as he ckarl} realizes arc rather intellectual than 
physical As such they can be overcome, granted the necessary convicbon 
How 15 dus to be obtained? Firsts by so danfymg the position of the 
Dominions that they become in mith nauonal commonwedths with full 
and absolute control over the issues of peace and war When once the 
satellite mentahty has thus been overcome Mr Curtis beheves that there 
would be the possibility of an orientation, in the direction where true salva 
non lies But the real change in minds of men which such an extension of 
the giuding pnnaple postulates can only happen be dunks, when the 
Churches come to regard the creation of the worM-^ommonwcaldi as an 
all important aspect of their work in realising the Kmgdom of God The 
Churches have mobilized much support for the League of NaUons but 
they have not yet realized that to build the League of the idealists upon 
nationB imbued with the conception of unfettered nadonal sovereignly is 
to base tc upon crumbling sand Further they have yet to realize that the 
structure of die State itn^ is a matter of die hveliest concern, since this is 
die main factof 10 mouldmg the minds of men Can they break sufficiently 
with autboritamn traditum to apply fearlessly the guidmg prinaplc 
emerging from the words of ChnstP 
The future of the world may well bang upon the answer to dus question 
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Mr Curtis has wnttea a notable booL ItB pnnaplei if adopted by the 
nsmg g^ncntiaQ, may we]] atooe for the failure of lu who arc older 


Paul Caubqn Auaassadeua oe Fuancs (1843 1924) Par Un Di^diKoate 
(Pans Uhrame Plan ) 

{Rsvicwed by E^oasssoR L F Rushbrook Williaus ) 

Hie diplomatic career of Paul Camboo witnessed many changes m. 
the oneatatLoa of the Great Powers arid it is remarkable to observe in 
how many of these changes he was called upon to play a leading part 
After an apprenticeship in the Administrative Service which stood him m 
good stead he was called upon to undertake the organization of Tunis 
The abihty with winch he converted a somewhat vague PrateetDrate mto a 
French dommian, served to confirm die opinion already formed of his 
capacities and he was called upon to represent his country in turn at 
Madrid ConstantmopiLe;^ and London 

Paul Gambon was an outstanding type of the diplomat of the old school 
Intensdy patriotic tenacious of the claims of his country and a formidable 
negotiator he was none the less possessed of 3 clear sense of realities His 
mind was by nature ]U 5 t^ and he could grasp mtumvely the importance of 
fair play It may he doubted whether in the course of a long career much 
of which was spent m the tnc 4 rae inseparabk from the old diplomacy 
he ever stooped to a manceuvre which could not sustain scrutiny At the 
same time it u ddficolt to avoid the conclusion that his mediods were 
somewhat over-stereotyped To him, diplomacy was from first to last die 
art of deahng successfully with other dt^^omates de camire rather than die 
art of adjusting diSereuces between national outlooks and it was this 
defect which nearly cansed the rmn of hu greatest achicvcnient, the 
Entente Cordials For Paul Camhon \K sufficed to koow AaH he had 
reached a ta^it agreement with the leaders of successive British Muiistnes 
as to the course of action that England would pursue if Prance were 
mvolved in hostibues with Gennaoy To the very last he failed to 
recognize diat no Ministry m Britain whatever its pohtical complexion 
could involve the totmtiy m war without the support of public opimon. 
The agomzmg hours which he spent m the early days of August, 1914, 
could have been avoided if he had realized and provided for the fact 
that m Bntain public c^uoion is alt powerful on any cntical issue When 
the work of his life was hanging m the balance the osiy forces vrhich he 
could rally to his side were those of the leaders of ifae Comervattve 
Opposition and it is plain that they were wholly insufficient for his 
purpose, tie— and his country— were in fact saved at the last mament by 
a orcumstanoe over which he had no contrd and for which he could claim 
no credit namely Germany $ miscalcujatton of the efiiect on BrtUsh 
opinion of the viclatioD of Bdgian neutrality 'While he is cntided to die 
d^p gratitude of both countnes for the mamieT to which be Lahcuied to 
remove the cames of the cimflicts which m so many parts of the world 
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wm a hindrance to Ptanc^AituK andencanidmg, the tnumphant cultnmar* 
ttem of hs designs ms ut a manner advenCitious Tbe lesson of his 
e&pencDce is plain even today Arrangements between Bntisli Governments 
and iEoreign Pomrs duHigh working smoodily CDoogh m ordinary tunes 
may easily break down under the strain of die very crises they arc designed 
to c^Tinteiiyilatf^ unless th^ are understood, and fully sanenouedt by an 
instructed pubbe opuuon. 

This biograjidiy deserves the hipest praise;. Bnlliandy wntten, it u a 
faithful likeness of one of Frances greatest pubke servants of the last 
generation The smeness of delincatioxi argues m the author who 
discreetly doaks his identity in an appropriate pseudonym an intunacy 
chaiactenstic of lilclong friendship if not of actual family connecuon 


FICTION 

As A Man a Hand By D H Southgate {Methuen } ys 6d net 
(XmmfJ hy Dorothy Poors ) 

In the bcguming of this book the twin gods o£ Ignorance and SupersUtioii 
mgned m the Brahman household, where Lamhmt the daughter spent her 
too few years of childhood However a certain measure of happiness was 
hers m the family tics which bound them together Even her mamage at 
the age of seven to a priest so many years her senior failed to arouse any 
foreboding It was not unnJ she was twdve yean old and the time came 
for her to ]Oto her husband s household that craditiiMi really claimed her as 
a victim Then the tyranny of her mother in law and days SBc6 with 
domestic duties and ceretnomal rites caused a curbing of independence of 
xmnd and a deddenjng of will 

The birth of her son Rnshna after many years, brou^t again something 
of her childhood s ]Gy But he was a rebel ever questiomng customs and 
codes, and after the deadi of bu father he renounced Brahmaniam and 
became a Chriscian Cast out of his family he went away to build up a new 
life elsewhere in service to his country 

From this point the author shows the ideal of a new India freed fimi 
both the boa^ge of caste and the subjection of women The soengdi of 
this novel lies m the simpliaty with which its dieme is developed, and to 
those who may be unaware of dbe great soaal changes taking place m the 
hitherto unchangmg East it should come as a revelation 
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